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OUR  CATECHISM-DATS. 

By  Ker.  Theodort  L.  Cvyler. 

A  lisiDg  young  lawyer  at  the  New  York 
bar,  writes  me  that  his  early  training  was 
of  that  same  orthodox  pattern  that  some 
of  us  who  are  older  once  enjoyed.  He 
says  “  On  Sabbath  evenings  weyoimgsters 
in  my  Presbyterian  father’s  house  all  sat 
around  and  went  through  the  Catechism 
from  ‘The  chief  end  of  man’  to  ‘What 
doth  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
teach  us  ?  ’  When  I  went  courting,  a  good 
old  lady  tried  me  with  ‘  What  is  effectual 
calling  ?  ’  and  I  answered  it  straight-away  ; 
so  that  she  concluded  that  I  must  be  ‘  the 
right  sort  of  a  young  man.’  My  father 
used  to  tell  me,  when  I  was  grinding 
through  the  Catechism,  that  I’d  find  the 
good  of  it  when  I  got  older.  I  have  found 
it,  so  I  mean  to  teach  it  to  my  own  chil¬ 
dren.” 

My  lawyer  friend  is  not  the  only  man 
who  has  found  the  good  of  being  well 
grounded  in  the  Westminster  Catechism. 
I  assisted  lately  in  the  Presbyterial  exam¬ 
ination  of  a  candidate  for  licensure.  He 
gave  the  leading  answers  in  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  wonderful  compend  of  sound 
doctrine.  The  Presbytery  were  thorough¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  his  orthodoxy  ;  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  all  his  Seminary  course  was  of  more 
practical  value  to  him  than  those  lessons 
taught  him  at  his  Ohio  father’s  fireside, 
out  of  the  Catechism. 

How  well  I  remember  my  own  boyish 
tugs  at  it,  and  how  weary  I  was  when  I 
reached  ‘‘  That  estate  of  sin  and  misery 
into  which  man  fell.”  We  youngsters 
thought  it  rather  dry  fodder.  Our  eyes 
often  wandered  over  into  the  more  engag¬ 
ing  pages  of  “  The  New  England  Primer,” 
such  as  the  narrative  of  John  Rogers’ 
martyrdom,  and  the  dialogue  between  the 
Youth  and  the  Devil,  and  those  immortal 
doggerels  commencing  with 
“  In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sinned  all.” 

That  New  England  Primer  constituted  a 
large  share  of  our  juvenile  literature ;  for 
in  a  rural  farm-house,  children’s  books 
were  scarce  fifty  years  ago.  My  own 
repertorium.  embraced  “  The  Life  of  Cath¬ 
erine  Brown,”  ‘‘Robinson  Crusoe,”  the 
“  Walks  of  Usefulness,”  and  the  well- 
thumbed  “  Primer.”  It  had  a  cover  as 
blue  as  its  theology ;  but  its  wood-cuts 
were  marvels  of  art  in  our  childish  eyes. 
How  often  we  counted  the  tier  of  hapless 
‘‘ bairns  ”  who  stood  ranged  around  John 
Rogers’  stake  1  and  were  never  quite  sure 
whether  the  ”  nine  small  children  ”  includ¬ 
ed  “  the  one  at  the  breast.”  Blessed  book 
— we  knew  it  all  by  heart.  Of  all  its  mis¬ 
cellaneous  contents,  the  only  portion  which 
sticks  by  us  yet,  is  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
That  has  been  our  sheet-anchor  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  our  compend  of  divinity,  our  safe¬ 
guard  against  heresy,  our  perpetual  an¬ 
swer  to  all  who  asked  us  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  us.  To  that  form  of 
sound  words  we  have  held  fast  with  as  te¬ 
nacious  a  grip  as  a  Churchman  holds  to 
his  Prayer-book,  or  a  Scotch  Highlander 
to  the  plaid  of  his  clan.  In  fact,  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  John  Bunyan,  and  the  Catechism, 
constituted  the  dairy  which  supplied  the 
‘‘  sincere  milk  ”  that  fed  our  unsophisticat¬ 
ed  childhood. 

Has  a  half  century  of  boasted  progress 
made  any  improvement  on  that  diet  ?  Is 
there  a  back -load  of  Sunday-school  books 
that  weighs  as  much  as  Bunyan?  Has 
“  advanced  thought  ”  ever  got  one  inch  be¬ 
yond  the  Westminster  Catechism?  Can 
any  theological  professor  of  these  days 
construct  a  definition  equal  to  the  answers 
to  the  questions  “  What  is  God  ?  ”  and 
“What  is  Repentance  unto  life?”  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  natural  infirmity  to  think  the 
former  days  were  better  than  the  present ; 
but  this  we  do  know,  that  those  Catechism- 
days  laid  solid  foundations  for  many  an 
after-growth  of  godly  faith  and  honest 
living.  Among  “the  things  that  cannot 
be  shaken,”  is  the  theology  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Catechism. 


CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS  FOR  AFRICA. 

Letter  from  Bev.  Dr.  Bathnell. 

Dear  Evangelist :  When  we  arrived  in  our 
native  iand  one  year  ago  to-day,  from  oiu: 
equatorial  African  field,  we  hoped  to  recover 
health,  superintend  the  publishing  of  African 
manuscripts,  awaken  an  increased  interest  in 
behalf  of  African  missions,  and  return,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  strong  reinforcement  about 
this  tlm^.  As  these  objects  have  not  all  been 
fully  accomplished,  our  departure  will  be  a 
little  postponed — ^not  later  we  trust  than  the 
first  of  October. 

While  we  are  thankful  for  the  continued 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  assistants  in  the 
mission,  and  truly  grateful  for  all  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  interest  manifested  toward  us  and 
our  work  here,  we  are  a  little  disappointed 
that  our  urgent  appeal  for  a  reinforcement, 
has  not  met  a  more  prompt  response.  Ladies 
and  laymen  have  responded  nobly,  and  a 
medical  missionary  and  his  wife  have  already 
sailed  for  the  mission ;  but  not  one  of  the 
three  ordained  missionaries  asked  for,  has 
yet  been  secured.  Two  recent  graduates 
from  our  seminaries  who  desired  to  go,  have 
been  providentially  detained,  and  a  young 
pastor  of  three  years’  experience  who  has 
offered  his  services  cannot  go  till  next  year. 

As  the  two  brethren  now  in  the  field  are 
needing  a  furlough,  the  wants  of  the  mission 
jffe  imperative. 

We  rejoice  to  return,  even  with  advanced 


years  and  infirm  health,  but  shrink  from  go¬ 
ing  alone  to  resume  double  burdens,  under 
which  we  so  nearly  succumbed  two  years  ago. 

More  than  a  thousand  young  men  offered 
to  accompany  Stanley  into  the  heart  of 
Africa,  and  often  hundreds  respond  to  a  call 
for  business  men  at  Gaboon.  Is  there  no  re¬ 
cent  graduate  or  young  pastor  who  desires  a 
larger  field  in  the  regions  beyond,”  whom 
the  Master  would  "send”  far  hence  unto  the 
Gentiles  in  Ethiopia  ?  Albebt  Bushnelij. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  HR.  OARRISON. 

To  say  that  this  stout-hearted  reformer, 
who  has  just  ceased  from  his  labors,  was 
"  undiscriminating,”  and  that  “  he  took  coun¬ 
sel  only  with  resentment,”  is  to  say  what 
must  effectually  neutralize  any  words  of 
praise  which  might  be  coupled  with  this  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  fortune  of  all  great  reform¬ 
ers  to  be  widely  regarded  in  their  day  as  fan¬ 
atics,  and  to  be  condemned  for  the  violence 
of  their  measures  and  of  their  utterances. 
John  Knox  was  most  unquestionably  ‘  severe  ’ 
and  ‘  denunciatory,’  even  to  violence;  but  his 
violence  saved  Scotland  and  England  from  the 
blighting  rule  of  Borne.  Luther  gloried  in 
being  intemperate  of  speech,  for  he  says  “  I 
care  not  about  being  accused  of  violence ;  it 
shall  be  my  glory  henceforth  to  have  it  said 
how  I  rage  and  storm.”  His  own  view  was, 
that  to  use  soft  and  gentle  words  would  be 
“only  to  exasperate  the  evil.”  Perhaps  he 
was  mistaken  in  this.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
been  more  conciliatory,  he  would  have  been 
more  successful.  It  does  not,  however,  help 
us  to  think  so,  when  we  remember  Erasmus, 
who  was  greatly  the  superior  of  Luther  in 
gifts  of  intellect  and  of  culture  and  in  the 
amenities  of  style,  but  who,  for  lack  of  cour¬ 
age  to  call  things  plainly  by  their  right 
names,  and  to  stand  firmly  by  his  utterances, 
failed  utterly  as  a  reformer.  If  Mr.  Garrison 
is  to  be  condemned  because  he  was  denuncia¬ 
tory,  it  should  be  remembered  as  to  his  cred¬ 
it,  that  all  great  reformers  are  in  the  same 
condemnation  with  him. 

Consider  the  state  of  opinion  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery  when — upon  the  4th  of  July, 
1829 — he  first  properly  began  his  agitation  by 
an  address  in  Park-street  church,  Boston.  It 
was  a  state  of  universal  apathy.  No  voices 
in  the  Church  or  in  the  world  were  raised 
against  it.  Deeply  in  sympathy  with  the 
Church  as  he  then  was,  he  sought  to  rouse  it 
to  take  a  position  of  clear  and  firm  opposi¬ 
tion  to  slavery.  In  this  effort  he  had  no  suc¬ 
cess.  Lyman  Beecher,  under  whose  leader¬ 
ship  he  wished  to  place  himself,  distinctly 
told  him  that  he  was  too  busy  with  other 
matters,  either  to  lead  or  follow  in  a  crusade 
against  slavery.  From  no  one,  at  the  outset, 
did  he  obtain  any  sympathy  for  his  views — 
which  were  the  views  now  held  by  the  whole  »a- 
ftOn— except  from ^onj^min  Lundy,  a  Balti¬ 
more  Quaker.  The  whble  nation  was  blind 
to  the  evil  of  human  slavery.  He,  however, 
then  saw  its  evil  as  distinctly  as  the  North 
came  afterwards  to  see  it  when  it  was  set  in 
the  lurid  light  of  civil  war.  The  apathy  of 
the  Church  in  the  presence  of  this  great 
wrong,  which  either  was  not  seen  to  be  a 
wrong,  or  was  not  condemned  as  such,  was  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Church  in  Luther’s  day  in 
presence  of  gross  and  degrading  superstition, 
such  as  was  witnessed  to  by  carefully  treas¬ 
uring  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  at  Witten¬ 
berg  (the  very  church  on  whoso  door  Luther 
nailed  his  famous  Theses)  a  fragment  of 
Noah’s  Ark,  some  soot  from  the  furnace  of 
the  three  children,  and  a  piece  of  wood  from 
the  cradle  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

The  work  set  before  both  the  earlier  and 
the  later  reformer  was  surely  one  which  jus¬ 
tified,  if  it  did  not  demand,  strong  and  se¬ 
vere  words. 

2.  Consider  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  received.  Any  estimate  of  what  he 
said  and  did  which  does  not  take  account  of 
what  was  said  and  done  to  him,  must  be  rad¬ 
ically  defective.  Almost  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  career  as  a  witness  to  the  sin  of 
slavery,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  Baltimore 
jail.  The  mails  from  the  South  brought  him, 
first  and  last,  thousands  of  letters,  some  of 
them  threatening  assassination,  some  filled 
with  profanity  and  coarse  abuse,  and  all  de¬ 
nouncing  him  as  a  pestilent  agitator.  The 
Legislature  of  Georgia  passed,  and  Governor 
Lumpkin  signed,  an  act  which  offered  five 
thousand  dollars  for  any  one  who  would  hand 
him  over  to  the  authorities  of  that  State. 
Massachusetts  did  not  resent  this  action, 
and  there  was  then  no  outcry  about  an  "  in¬ 
vasion  of  State  rights.”  Several  Southern 
States  sent  official  and  earnest  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  en¬ 
treating  that  body  to  pass  a  law  making  it 
penal  to  utter  or  print  abolition  sentiments. 
The  Governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  recommended  that  this  be  done.  It  was 
not  done.  But  Mr.  Garrison  was  beset  by  a 
Boston  mob,  was  led  through  the  streets  with 
a  rope  around  his  body ;  he  had  nearly  all 
his  clothing  tom  from  him,  and  was  treated 
with  every  possible  indignity.  He  was  com¬ 
pletely  ostracised  from  all  the  most  infiuen- 
tial  and  cultivated  society  of  the  city.  His 
name  was  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 

And  for  what  ?  Because  he  believed  in  the 
very  depths  of  his  soul  that  slavery  was  a 
great  crime,  and  because  he  said  it  in  the 
plainest  and  most  uncompromising  language. 
In  the  very  first  number  of  The  Liberator, 
issued  Jan.  1,  1831,  he  said:  "I  will  be  as 
harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as 
justice.”  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
went  beyond  this  avowed  purpose.  If  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  Church,  it  was  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Church,  in  not  openly  and 
emphatically  testifying  against  slavery,  vir¬ 
tually  sanctioned  and  upheld  it. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Garrison  has  always  been 
regarded  by  those  who  never  personally  knew 
him  as  a  cold,  stem  nature.  Such,  certainly, 
was  the  opinion  I  had  of  him  until,  in  1866, 
he  was  once  a  guest  in  my  house.  Acquaint¬ 
ance  revealed  him  as  a  man  genial,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  kind-hearted,  and  winning  in  his  man¬ 
ners  in  the  highest  degree.  To  look  upon 
his  face  when  engaged  in  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion  was  to  receive  a  benediction.  His  pres¬ 
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ence  in  the  family,  and  especially  at  family 
prayers,  gave  a  delightful  impression  that  he 
knew  and  was  controlled  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

Without  any  disposition  to  disparage  the 
influence  of  the  leaders  of  anti-slavery  opin¬ 
ion  who  were  less  radical  than  he,  yet  to  him 
justly  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  might¬ 
iest  actor  in  securing  the  great  deliverance. 
Others  lighted  their  torches  at  the  flame 
which  was  first  kindled,  and  which  burned 
with  steady  glow,  upon  the  altar  of  his  heart. 

Clement. 


THE  FREEDMEN. 

[The  following  communication  is  from  one  who 
has  spent  much  time  at  the  South,  and  who  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Freedmen.— Ed.] 

Like  many  others  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of 
the  late  General  Assembly  respecting  the 
Froodmon,  As  the  minority  urged,  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  the  color  line  should  be 
drawn  ^irough  the  work  of  the  Church ;  nor 
why  the  peculiar  complexion  of  a  people 
should  constitute  a  valid  reason  for  commit¬ 
ting  their  educational  and  religious  interests 
to  a  separate  committee.  Doubtless  it  was 
honestly  thought  in  the  beginning  that  great¬ 
er  sympathy  would  be  aroused,  and  more  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid  be  secured  for  them,  if  their  cause 
in  all  its  amplitude  was  presented  singly  to 
our  churches,  and  disconnected  with  the  oth¬ 
er  objects  entrusted  to  our  Home  Mission 
Board. 

But  most  persons  must  be  convinced  by 
this  time  that  the  expectations  formed  have 
not  been  realized.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  contributions  have  fallen  off  from  year  to 
year,  while  the  need  of  help  has  increased 
with  the  enlarged  facilities  and  opportunities 
of  doing  effective  work  for  this  class  of  our 
countrymen. 

The  report  of  1876  gives  the  cash  receipts 
in  round  numbers  as  $50,000 ;  that  of  1877  as 
$44,500;  of  1878  as  $38,500 — the  three  reports 
now  at  hand.  In  1876  nearly  $4,500  of  the 
cash  receipts  were  received  from  abroad,  and 
in  1878  some  $1,500. 

There  is  another  item  in  the  treasurer’s  re¬ 
ports  which  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  in  the  reports  of  other  societies,  and 
which  seemingly  increases  the  aggregate  of 
receipts.  I  refer  to  the  money  designated  as 
“cash  received  and  expended  on  the  field.” 
If  I  understand  this,  it  means  the  money 
raised  on  the  ground  by  the  Freedmen  them¬ 
selves,  in  support  of  the  missionaries  who 
are  preaching  to  them,  or  who  have  charge  of 
their  schools,  and  that  was  paid  direct  to  their 
pastors  or  stated  supplies,  without  passing 
through  the  treasury  of  the  CJommlttee.  It 
certainly  has  not  been  'the  custom  in  our 
mission  work  to  embrace  such  items  in  the 
treasurer’s  statements  of  the  yearly  receipts, 
either  of  the  Foreign  or  Home  BA«rds.  If 
they  were  thus  reported,  it  would  of  course 
swell  their  receipts  very  greatly.  In  the  case 
of  Home  Missions,  it  is  our  impression,  that 
by  this  method  nearly  or  quite  hall  a  million 
of  dollars  would  need  to  be  added  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  receipts  of  that  Board ;  for  surely  the 
more  than  two  thousand  churches  receiving 
aid  from  its  treasury  do  not  contribute  less 
than  that  sum  towards  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  among  themselves. 

We  cannot  see,  however,  that  such  an  item 
should  have  a  place  in  a  treasurer’s  account 
as  cash  received;  and  we  think  that  the 
treasurers  of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Mis¬ 
sion  Boards  judge  rightly  in  omitting  it  in 
their  reports.  It  may  servo  a  good  purpose 
if  referred  to  in  its  proper  place,  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  fair  progress  of  the  churches  towards 
self-support.  And  we  infer  as  much  as  this 
from  the  several  reports  of  this  Committee. 
For  while  in  1876  the  money  given  by  the 
Freedmen  to  their  pastors  on  the  field  was 
but  $5,000,  in  1878  it  was  over  $12,500 — very 
commendable  progress  truly.  But  to  add 
this  to  the  actual  cash  contributions  received 
from  our  churches,  cannot  properly  exhibit 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  extended  to  the 
cause  by  the  Church  generally,  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  the  North.  It  shows,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  the  missionary  churches  already 
planted  are  growing  in  strength;  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  obscures  the  fact  that  the 
stream  of  benevolence  which  should  flow 
wider  and  deeper  from  our  churches  is  actu¬ 
ally  diminishing.  And  this  is  what  really 
seems  to  bo  the  case.  While  the  Freedmen’s 
gifts  in  three  years  increased  from  $5,000  to 
$12,500,  the  contributions  from  our  churches 
diminished  from  $44,497  to  $38,237. 

Now  who  is  satisfied  with  such  a  result  as 
this  ?  Is  this  to  be  the  measure  of  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  our  churches  in  behalf  of  the  four 
millions  of  Freedmen  ?  Do  our  people  and 
our  pastors  feel  that  they  have  discharged 
their  whole  duty  to  this  needy  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  by  giving  them  $38,000  ?  Do  they  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  large  and  promising  field  can 
be  properly  cultivated  with  the  present  labor¬ 
ers  and  means  ? 

For  one,  I  do  not  believe  it.  And  if  not, 
then  there  must  be  reasons  why  the  money 
does  not  flow  more  freely  into  the  treasury. 
Several  reasons  may  be  assigned,  but  the 
main  one  I  believe  is  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  separate  commit¬ 
tee  in  order  to  have  this  work  properly  done ; 
that  it  could  be  done  as  well  and  as  efficient¬ 
ly  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  ;  that  the  former  should  have  charge  of 
the  entire  work  of  education  connected  with 
our  Church,  and  the  latter  of  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  churches  on  the  home  field ;  that  it 
is  no  more  necessary  or  fitting  to  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  committee  to  look  after  and  provide 
for  the  colored  people  than  for  our  German 
or  Scandinavian  population. 

From  a  large  acquaintance  with  our  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches,  I  am  convinced  the  chief 
trouble  lies  just  here,  and  that  greatly  in¬ 
creased  sums  would  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Freedmen  if  the  Boards  of  Education 
and  Domestic  Missions  were  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  the 
judgment  of  the  churches  as  expressed  in  the 
late  Assembly.  On  this  I  will  not  now  enter. 
Few,  I  apprehend,  will  differ  from  me  in  the 


bellft  »at  other  causes,  back  of  that  of  the 
Fre#d*n®n,  and  than  the  real  merits  of  the 
casSb  filtered  into  the  discussion,  and  exert¬ 
ed  a  ooiltrolling  influence  upon  that  remark¬ 
able  vote  and  the  one  in  the  previous  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Pittsburgh.  It  may  not  be,  however, 
neoafaary  to  refer  to  these.  (5. 


OfTMUN  FEBSECUTION  OF  CHBISTIANS. 

AI|witie8  “  Worse  than  Before  the  War.” 

London,  June  3,  1879. 

Dmr  tieangelisl :  If  “the  children  of  this 
world  ”  can’t  do  any  better,  how  would  it  do 
for  "  the  children  of  light  ”  to  try  their  hand  ? 
I  refer  to  abating  the  atrocities  which  are 
perpii^ted  in  Macedonia  and  in  Armenia, 
of  preWsely  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
in  Balgaria  not  long  ago  filled  the  world 
wltb'a  tense  of  their  horrors,  and  brought  on 
the  Ihisso-Turkish  war;  not  indeed  now  on 
the  sipbe  extensive  scale  as  then,  but  if  not 
arre^jed,  they  bid  fair  soon  to  equal  them  in 
num|K  as  they  already  do  in  enormity. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Lords  Beaconsfleld  and 
Salisbury,  on  their  return  to  London  from  the 
Berlin  Congress  less  than  a  year  ago,  that 
they  brought  “peace  with  honor.”  There  is 
a  go^  deal  in  a  happy  phrase,  and  it  is  won- 
derf«  how  that  first  announcement  in  the 
Premier’s  speech  was  taken  up  and  echoed  by 
the  English  people.  But  it  is  feared  that  in 
the  ootoome  already  showing  the  futility  of 
the  Berlin  stipulations,  the  “honor”  has  been 
lost,  and  surely  “  peace”  has  not  come  to  the 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  either  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia. 

A  letter  has  just  been  published  in  one  of 
the  London  dailies  from  Constantinople,  giv¬ 
ing  a  thrilling  account  of  some  of  these  more 
receat  outrages  upon  Greek  and  Armenian 
Christians,  the  details  being  gathered  from 
official  documents,  protests  and  complaints, 
which  have  reached  the  Turkish  capital. 

I  have  mailed  to  another  American  journal 
some  notices  of  these  atrocities  in  Armenia ; 
let  me  lay  before  your  readers  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  from  the  same  source  of  similar  out¬ 
rages  in  Macedonia  and  neighboring  prov¬ 
inces. 

This  Constantinople  writer  first  quotes 
from  a  declaration  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
English  Foreign  Secretary,  concerning  Tur¬ 
key’s  promised  “reforms,”  and  guarantee  of 
“protection”  to  the  Porto’s  Christian  sub¬ 
jects.  Lord  Salisbury  says  “If  those  men 
(the  Turitish  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs)  can  reform  the  system 
whicl|  they  find,  if  they  can  secure  life  and 
prope^,  the  Turkish  Empire  may  yet,  for 
the  advantage  of  Europe,  survive.” 

“  TJ^at  little  word  ‘  if,”’  said  a  little  boy  to 
his  mother,  “is  the  greatest  word  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.” 

Coiamenting  upon  Lord  Salisbury’s  declara¬ 
tion,  the  Constantinople  letter  says : 

“Thetoitb  is,  and  the* sooner  the  English 
pathiwr" ib  the  betlui .  taat  it  is  hope, 
less  to  expect  reforms  which  will  secure  life 
and  property,  unless  the  pressure  of  Europe 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Here  in  Constantinople  men  of  all 
shades  of  politics  recognize  this  as  the  fact. 
Men  who  formerly  thought  otherwise,  now 
admit  that  the  Turks  of  themselves,  as  a  Gov¬ 
ernment,  are  powerless  to  secure  life  and 
property.”  “Notone  single  measure  of  re¬ 
form  has  been  carried  into  effect  since  the 
war.  The  corruption  is  notoriously  worse 
than  it  was  before.” 

The  writer  then  quotes  the  Berlin  Treaty 
to  show  what  was  promised  by  the  Porte,  it 
having  accepted  this  as  among  the  conditions 
of  peace  with  Russia.  Article  61  binds  the 
Porte  “to  realize  without  any  further  delay 
the  ameliorations  and  the  reforms  which  the 
local  wants  'of  the  provinces  required,  and  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  people,”  etc. 

Now,  to  see  how  the  Punic  faith  of  “the 
unspeakable  Turk,”  as  Thomas  Carlyle  calls 
him,  has  fulfilled  the  “guarantee”  of  securi¬ 
ty  to  "life  and  property,”  passing  by  the 
thrilling  details  of  outrages  in  Armenia,  look 
at  what  is  daily  occurring  in  Macedonia. 

The  Constantinople  letter  says : 

“Abundant  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that 
a  similar  condition  of  things  exists  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  Take  one  story  by  way  of  illustration : 
On  March  22d  last,  there  name  eleven  Mos¬ 
lems  to  the  villages  of  Kutshevitza,  Lubantsl, 
Mirkootsi,  and  Lanyanni,  all  distant  from 
Uscub  only  from  one  to  two  hours,  and  de¬ 
manded  from  the  first  village  a  black-mail  of 
fifty  pounds,  of  the  second  thirty-eight,  of 
the  third  forty,  and  of  the  fourth  thirty-five 
pounds ;  and  said  the  money  must  be  ready 
in  from  three  to  six  days.”  These  demands 
not  being  met,  on  the  29th  of  March  “  these 
eleven  came  to  the  first  of  the  villages  named, 
and  shot  Spaso  Stephana,  and  after  cutting 
off  the  head  of  another  they  mutilated  his 
body  and  left  the  remains  exposed  in  a  muti¬ 
lated  form.  They  then  cut  off  the  ear  of  a 
man  named  Athanasof,  and  putting  it  into 
his  hand  compelled  him  to  carry  it  through 
the  village,  and  to  proclaim  ‘This  is  my  pun¬ 
ishment  for  not  having  found  the  fifty  pounds, 
and  for  daring  instead  to  make  complaints !’ 
They  went  so  far  as  to  send  him  with  his  ear 
in  his  hand  to  the  zaptlehs  that  were  there. 
[The  zaptlehs  are  of  the  Turkish  police.]  I 
have  spoken  of  the  amusement  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  Governor  of  Aleppo,  in  driving  women 
who  were  Christians  through  the  streets  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Mohammedan  peo¬ 
ple.  Another  instance,  this  time  from  Europe, 
is  worth  recording.  A  man  of  considerable 
rank  went  from  the  town  of  Uscub  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  near  it,  and  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
through  the  streets  on  the  bier  on  men’s 
shoulders,  compelling  the  Christian  priest 
and  his  choristers  to  read  and  chant  the  fu¬ 
neral  service  while  he  was  cutting  all  sorts 
of  capers  on  the  bier.” 

The  outrages  which  this  letter  details  as 
occurring  in  Armenia,  are  vastly  more  atro¬ 
cious  than  those  of  Macedonia,  and  consist 
of  burning  villages,  violating  girls  and  wo¬ 
men,  killing  men,  women,  and  children,  be¬ 
fouling  church  altars,  sacking  convents, 
preaching  “extermination  to  Christians, ’’and 
the  like.  No  less  than  twelve  villages,  which 
he  names,  have  thus  suffered. 

These  facts  are  attested  by  documents  sent 
to  Constantinople,  signed  by  the  Armenian 
Archbishop,  the  Chaldean  Archbishop,  the 
Protestant  minister,  the  Catholic  vicar,  the 
Greek  Catholic  vicar,  a  Capuchin  missionary, 
and  several  priests. 

The  writer  then  closes  his  Constantinople 
letter,  which  fills  nearly  two  columns  of  the 
London  dally,  by  saying:  “These  facts  are 
my  commentary  on  Lord  Salisbury’s  desire 
for  security  to  life  and  property  in  Turkey. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  Turks 
doing  better  unless  they  are  forced.  The  pol¬ 


icy  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld  has  been  first  to  see 
that  Europe  should  not  force  them,  and  then, 
while  requiring  promises  of  reform,  to  allow 
the  Turks  to  do  what  they  like.  If  it  be  ask¬ 
ed  what  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  such  a  condition  of  things, 
my  answer  is  that  the  Eastern  Question  is 
irrepressible  until  this  condition  be  changed. 
Moreover,  England  has  made  herself  respon¬ 
sible  for  Turkey,  and  has  prevented  the  rest 
of  Europe  from  interfering  on  behalf  of  good 
government.” 

And  now  let  the  world  mark  this  sentence 
of  this  Constantinople  letter,  and  blush  for 
Christian  and  Protestant  England:  “Every 
impartial  observer  will  agree  witji  me  that 
throughout  the  Empire  still  under  Turkish 
rule,  things  are  worse  than  before  the  war ; 
and  both  Christians  and  Turks  agree  that 
England  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for 
this  Increase  of  evils.” 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and 
this  the  outcome  of  “  peace  with  honor.” 

Well,  but  what  can  “  the  children  of  light” 
“do  about  it”?  Not  much,  perhaps ;  but 
according  to  this  representation  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  “the  children  of  this  world” 
have  done  less  than  nothing,  except  to  make 
matters  “  worse  than  before  the  war.” 

I  would  have  them  do  this :  When  the 
“World’s  Evangelical  Alliance”  meets  at 
Bksle,  in  August,  in  peaceful  Switzerland, 
where  all  Protestant  Christendom  will  be 
represented,  let  remonstrances  from  every 
denomination  in  every  part  of  the  world  be 
sent  up  to  that  World’s  Evangelical  Congress, 
protesting  against  these  Turkish  atrocities 
being  allowed  by  the  European  powers,  and 
let  these  protests  be  embodied  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance  in  an  earnest  petition  to  the  governments 
represented  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  to  inter¬ 
pose  against  Ottoman  imbecility  and  besotted¬ 
ness,  in  behalf  of  our  common  humanity  and 
Christianity.  If  nothing  more  should  come 
of  it,  Christendom  would  have  cleared  its 
skirts  and  discharged  its  duty.  Ton. 

P.  S. — Since  closing  my  letter,  I  opened  the 
London  Daily  News  of  this  date  (Jupe  3,  P, 
M.,)  and  find  an  article  from  the  secretaries 
of  “  The  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ” 
in  London,  calling  public  attention  to  “  perse¬ 
cutions  of  Protestant  Christians  in  Austria.” 
The  secretaries  say  they  have  received  com¬ 
munications  stating  that  “a  torrent  of  perse¬ 
cution  is  sweeping  these  lands.”  Among 
other  instances  specified  are  these:  Near 
Prague,  those  worshipping  as  “The  Old  Re¬ 
formed  Church  ”  have  been  forbidden  to  ad¬ 
mit  to  their  family  worship  any  one  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  family.  The  police  en¬ 
ter  houses  and  order  servants  out  of  the  room 
during  prayers.  The  Attorney-General  at 
Prague  maintains  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  say 
grace  at  meals  if  any  stranger  is  present. 
The  “New  Church  ”  at  Vienna,  who  have  had 
public  worship  for  ten  years,  are  forbidden  to 
hold  any  meetings  at  all,  while  another  Pro¬ 
testant  community  in  Vienna  is  forbidden  to 
receive  strangers  (non-members)  to  their  ser¬ 
vices.  Last  March,  the  Congregationallsts 
connected  with  the  American  Mission  were 
prohibited  holding  meetings,  either  at 
Prague  or  Gratz,  in  Styria ;  and  leading  mem¬ 
bers  were  threatened  with  a  fine  of  £10  or 
twenty-one  days’  imprisonment  if  they  were 
present  at  any  other  service  except  that  in 
churches  recognized  by  the  State.  The  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  were 
equally  forbidden  if  conducted  in  any  other 
than  the  English  language,  and  notice  to  the 
same  effect  was  given  to  the  Baptist  church 
in  Vienna.  “  Bible  readings  ”  have  been  per- 
emptoril)’  stopped,  etc.,  etc. 

These  things  occur  in  Austria,  one  of  the 
“  Great  Poweis  ”  which,  by  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
demanded  religious  liberty  in  Servia,  Rou- 
mania,  Bulgaria,  etc. 


HYMN 

Adapted  to  Warren’s  arrangement  of  Beethoven’s 
famous  tune  In  the  Ninth  Symphony.  The  metre 
Is  that  of  Schiller’s  Hymn  to  Joy,  for  which  Beeth. 
oven  composed  the  tune.  "  Ludwig  ’’  Is  the  name 
Mr.  Warren  gives  his  arrangement. 

By  Prof.  John  Morgan  of  Oberlin  College. 
Praise  ye  God !  O  give  Him  glory, 

Angels  in  the  heavenly  height; 

And  let  men  recount  the  story 
Of  His  love  and  of  His  might. 

Angels,  all  your  happy  being 
Issued  from  His  gracious  power ; 

And  His  wisdom,  deep,  all-seeing. 

Watches  o’er  you  every  hour. 

Elder  sons  of  God,  ye  shouted 
When  He  launched  the  orbs  of  light. 
When  ye  saw  old  darkness  routed. 

And  the  worlds  stand  forth  so  bright. 

On  His  flaming  splendors  gazing. 

With  your  wings  ye  veil  your  eyes — 
Loving  in  His  love  amazing. 

Fly  to  do  His  will  all-wise. 

Men,  in  God’s  own  form  created. 

Lords  of  all  on  earth  below. 

With  the  glorious  angels  mated. 

Let  your  hallelujahs  flow. 

Praise  Him,  that  His  love  redeeming 
Gave  His  only  Son  for  thee. 

Not  His  “blood  divine”  esteeming 
Too  great  price  to  buy  thee  free. 

Live  like  Christ :  thou  too  for  others 
On  the  altar  lay  thy  life. 

Fellow-men  all  deeming  brothers — 

And  to  bless  them  all,  thy  strife. 

Praise  Him,  that  triumphant  singing 
Soon  His  saints  will,  raptimed,  pour ; 
Songs  of  jubilee  now  ringing 
On  the  Red  Sea’s  crowded  shore. 

Enter  ye  the  golden  city. 

Where  His  saints  Gbd’s  Lamb  shall  see ; 
Where  to  laud  His  love  and  pity. 

Their  eternal  joy  shall  be. 

New  the  strains  their  harps  are  sounding. 
Bright  the  forms  and  robes  they  own. 
Lost  in  love  and  bliss,  surrounding 
Jesus  on  “the  great  white  throne.” 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Gulliver  late  of  Binghamton, 
will  give  his  inaugural  address  at  Andover  as 
Stone  Professor  of  the  relations  of  Christian¬ 
ity  to  Science,  on  Wednesday,  June  25.  The 
conditions  attached  tothegift  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Stone 
to  the  Seminary,  have  been  substantially 
complied  with. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


HISTORY  OF  THB  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

The  third  volume  of  Green’s  History  of  the 
English  People,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Har¬ 
per,  is  the  most  successful  and  interesting  of 
the  series  thus  far.  It  begins  with  1603,  and 
ends  with  1683,  and  thus  covers  the  Puritan  pe¬ 
riod  with  a  portion  of  the  revolutionary  epoch 
which  followed.  It  is  the  Cromwellian  age. 
In  some  respects  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
heroic  age  of  English  history.  It  is  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  great  Puritan  experiment,  and  of 
the  colonization  of  America.  The  men  of  the 
period — Cromwell,  Milton,  Hampden,  Pym, 
Hooker,  Raleigh,  Wentworth,  Villiers,  Coke, 
and  a  score  of  other  immortal  names — belong 
to  these  fruitful,  eventful  years.  It  is  an 
epoch  to  which  the  England  of  to-day,  and 
the  people  who  speak  the  English  language 
the  world  over,  are  perhaps  more  indebted 
for  what  is  most  precious  than  to  any  other. 
The  modern  English  conception  of  loyalty — 
loyalty  to  law,  and  to  a  person  only  as  the 
representative  of  law,  based  on  constitutional 
sanctions  and  hedged  about  with  restraints 
which  are  the  safeguards  of  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  the  people — comes  from  that  age. 
Home,  as  we  conceive  it  now,  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Puritan.  “  Wife  and  child  rose 
from  mere  dependants  on  the  will  of  husband 
and  father,  as  husband  and  father  saw  in  them 
saints  like  himself,  souls  hallowed  by  the 
touch  of  the  divine  Spirit  and  called  with  a 
divine  calling  like  his  own.”  This  sense  of 
spiritual  fellowship  gave  a  new  tenderness 
and  refinement  to  the  common  family  af¬ 
fections.  There  was  a  loss  of  geniality,  and 
courtly  politeness,  and  conviviality,  and  the 
quick  pulse  of  delight,  but  the  people  gain¬ 
ed  in  moral  grandeur,  in  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  manhood,  in  orderliness  and 
equable  force.  Our  ideal  of  manhood,  in 
which  gaiety  and  politeness  and  sympathy 
and  the  sweet  joyous  elements  are  based  on 
conscience  and  subordinated  to  moral  qual¬ 
ities,  and  intoned  with  a  severe  and  lofty 
gravity,  has  come  from  the  Puritan  time. 
The  gorgeous  colors  and  rich  stuff  of  the  dress 
of  the  preceding  age  ill  comported  with  the 
gravity  and  seriousness  and  sobriety  of  the 
Puritan  spirit,  and  the  fashion  of  the  time 
was  changed.  Religion,  which  had  been  re¬ 
pressed  and  kept  in  a  menial  position,  was 
now  in  the  ascendant,  and  stamped  its  die  on 
the  plastic  materials  of  the  time.  It  makes 
the  reader’s  blood  tingle  and  bis  heart  beat 
with  kindling  admiration,  to  read  of  the  con¬ 
test  waged  by  the  commonalty  against  roy¬ 
alty,  by  the  conscience  of  England  against 
dissoluteness  and  license. 

Mr.  Green  has  told  the  story  well.  He  has 
written  it  in  a  picturesque,  vivid  style,  and 
in  sympathetic  color's.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  enters  profoundly  into  the  struggle,  and 
that  he  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  great  Puri¬ 
tan  leaders.  It  was  somewhat  audacious  in 
him  to  follow  in  the  track  of  Macaulay  and 
other  writers,  who  have  traversed  portions  of 
this  field,  and  set  it  almost  in  a  blaze  of  his¬ 
toric  illumination.  Yet  his  work  compares 
favorably  with  the  best,  and  has  a  complete¬ 
ness  and  conciseness  which  make  it  specially 
valuable.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  au¬ 
thor  has  penetrated  sufficiently  into  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  loyalists’  councils  and  cause.  It 
is  also  a  question  whether  ho  has  studied  the 
details  and  looked  up  original  authorities 
with  quite  sufficient  care;  perhaps  had  he 
done  so,  he  could  not  have  given  us  such  a 
richly-tinted,  fascinating  panorama  of  events 
and  actors.  He  seems  to  be  sometimes  slip¬ 
shod  and  careless  in  statements  and  names, 
as  in  calling  Sir  Robert  Philips  Sir  Thomas 
on  one  page,  and  Sir  Richard  on  the  next. 
These  things  can  be  easily  corrected  in  sub¬ 
sequent  editions.  But  he  brings  out  the  sal¬ 
ient  features  of  the  time,  and  the  men  who 
acted  in  it  and  made  it  famous,  with  striking 
fulness  and  force ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  his 
work  will  be  specially  valued. 

We  have  never  seen  the  ultimate  failure  of 
Puritanism  brought  out  so  clearly  as  in  this 
volume.  It  attempted  the  impossible  task  of 
making  England  a  Christian  kingdom  by  force, 
against  the  ingrained  prejudices  and  tradi¬ 
tional  customs  and  heavy  worldliness  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  It  undertook  to  dragoon 
a  people  up  to  the  level  of  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  who  had  not  either 
in  their  hearts’  blood.  It  undertook  to  com¬ 
pass  by  revolution  what  can  be  effected  only 
by  evolution.  Statutes  are  not  convictions. 
It  is  easier  to  discrown  a  monarch  than  to 
lift  a  whole  people  to  the  point  of  being  kings 
and  priests  unto  God.  In  fact,  the  Puritans 
over-calculated  their  own  moral  strength. 
According  to  Mr.  Green,  “Even  amongst  the 
really  earnest  Puritans  prosperity  disclosed  a 
pride,  a  worldliness,  a  selfish  hardness,  which 
had  been  hidden  in  the  hour  of  persecution. 
What  was  yet  more  significant  was  the  irre¬ 
ligious  and  skeptical  temper  of  the  younger 
generation  which  had  grown  up  amidst  the 
storms  of  the  civil  war.  The  children  even 
of  leading  Puritans  stood  aloof  from  Puritan¬ 
ism.  The  eldest  of  Cromwell’s  sons  made 
small  pretensions  to  religion.  Milton’s  neph¬ 
ews,  though  reared  in  his  house,  were  writ¬ 
ing  satires  against  Puritan  hypocrisy,  and 
contributing  to  collections  of  filthy  songs. 
The  two  daughters  of  the  great  preacher, 
Stephen  Marshall,  were  to  figure  as  actresses 
on  the  infamous  stage  of  the  Restoration. 
The  tone  of  the  Protector’s  later  speeches 
shows  bis  consciousness  that  the  ground  was 
slipping  from  under  his  feet.  He  no  longer 
dwells  on  the  dream  of  a  Puritan  England, 
of  a  nation  rising  as  a  whole  into  a  people  of 
God.  He  falls  back  on  the  phrases  of  his 
youth,  and  the  Shints  become  again  *  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people’ — a  remnant,  a  fragment,  among 
the  nations  at  large.”  Perhaps  no  sadder 
end  to  a  conscientious,  heroic,  grand  life, 
ever  came,  than  the  death  of  Cromwell,  who, 
according  to  Guizot,  was  one  of  the  three 
greatest  men  of  the  English  race,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  William  of  Orange  being  the  other 
two.  The  period  is  full  of  lessons  of  vast  sig¬ 
nificance  and  moral  use.  We  shall  wait  with 
impatience  for  the  concluding  volumes  of  this 
interesting  and  valuable  work. 
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LETTER  FROM  YUCATAN. 


A  Peculiar  Situation. 

Merida,  Yucatan,  April  21tli,  1879. 

*  the  Bditer  of  The  Erangellst : 

,I  thipk  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your 
readers  to 'bear  of  the  beginning  of  mission 
work  that  we  have  made  here,  even  though 
we  are  not  able  to  report  any  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess,  nor  even  a  general  interest  awakened 
In  the  work.  The  missions  that  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  very  well,  may  sometimes  afford  as  in¬ 
structive  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Church  at  home,  as  others,  and  certainly 
they  as  much  as  any  call  for  an  interest  in 
the  prayers  of  Christians. 

It  seems  to  be  all  the  more  necessary  to 
present  to  our  Church,  and  to  the  Christian 
public  in  general,  some  such  resume  of  the 
work  here  of  the  past  year ;  as  the  necessity 
that  our  Foreign  Board  has  felt  of  placing 
two  additional  missionaries  in  and  near  Mex- 
ioo  city,  has  led  them  to  decide  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  suspend  mission  vrork  at  this  point, 
at  least  temporarily,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  reinforce  the  rapidly-growing  churches 
near  the  capital.  While  I  believe  that  this 
decision  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  yet  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  work  our  Board  has  begun  here 
should  meet  with  even  a  temporary  inter- 
f  ruption ;  and  I  hope  that  very  soon  either  our 
own  Church  or  some  sister  denomination  of 
Christians,  will  be  able  to  enter  Merida  to 
carry  on  a  permanent  work  here.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  desire  of  hastening,  and  so 
far  as  may  be  of  aiding,  such  a  reopening  of 
evangelical  work  in  this  place,  that  I  write 
this  letter.  It  is  well  that  whoever  is  to 
preach  the  Gospel  here,  and  the  Church  that 
shall  sustain  them,  should  know’  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

It  would  not  bo  wise  to  begin  mission  work 
here  on  any  utopian  theories,  such  as  that 
there  is  any  general  eagerness  to  hear  the 
Gospel  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  or  that  the 
Indian  race  of  this  peninsula  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  noble  and  promising  race  of  Indians;  or 
that  the  place  has  any  special  attractiveness, 
either  as  being  a  healthy,  pleasant,  or  cheap 
place  to  live  in.  Such  statements  are  only 
misleading,  and  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate 
that  they  should  ever  have  been  made. 

There  is,  indeed,  amongst  quite  a  large 
class  of  intelligent,  and  liberal  people  here, 
a  very  decided  sympathy  with  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  even  quite  an  eager  desire  that 
this  country  may  secure  the  material  and 
moral  benefits  that  Christianity  imparts. 
They  look  with  wonder  at  the  growth  in 
power  and  riches  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  contrast  at  the  dissensions, 
poverty,  and  abject  condition  of  their  own 
country.  They  are  pretty  well  convinced  of 
the  truth  that  religion  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  difference — so  much  so  that  they  would 
be  sincerely  glad  to  see  others  accept  the 
Protestant  religion,  but  for  themselves  they 
want  none.  The  ablest  public  writer  in  Yu¬ 
catan  recently  published  a  series  of  articles 
urging  the  Protestant  religion  on  the  people 
as  something  that  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
them.  But  I  fear  it  has  never  occurred  to 
this  worthy  gentleman  that  it  might  also  be 
a  benefit  to  himself;  at  least  I  believe  he  has 
hardly  once  been  In  our  services.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ 
ruling  in  their  hearts,  is  what  very  few  down 
here  yet  want. 

The  Indians  of  Yucatan  are  very  abject  and 
ignorant.  In  this  I  speak  of  the  subject  In¬ 
dians,  as  those  of  the  interior  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  peninsula  have  maintained  their 
independence  for  many  years,  and  are  in  an 
attitude  of  constant  hostility  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  place.  In  consequence  they  are 
not  at  present  at  all  accessible  from  Merida, 
but  only  from  the  British  settlements  around 
Belize,  and  I  understand  by  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  Superintendent  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Missions  in  Corazal,  that  they  are  dy¬ 
ing  off  rapidly.  Those  living  in  reach  of  this 
place,  present  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
those  who  imdertake  their  evangelization. 
For  with  the  exception  of  those  living  in 
Merida,  and  some  of  those  living  in  a  few  of 
the  other  principal  towns,  all  speak  only  the 
Maya  language,  and  hardly  any  of  them  can 
read.  The  Mexican  laws  require  that  all  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  be  given  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage.  The  little  study  I  have  made  of  this 
language  (the  Maya),  convinees  me  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire  a 
fluent  use  of  it.  The  best  solution  that  seems 
to  offer  is  to  begin  the  mission  work  here  for 
a  few  years  in  the  Spanish  language  in  Meri¬ 
da,  where  the  missionaries  would  come  in 
contact  with  the  Indians  who  speak  both 
languages,  and  so  soon  as  preaehers  ean  be 
raised  up  from  this  class,  they  can  preach  in 
the  Interior  towns  and  villages  to  the  Indians, 
who  speak  Maya  alone.  I  doubt  If  it  would 
be  wise  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  trans¬ 
lating  and  publishing  the  Bible  into  the  Maya, 
when  scarcely  an  Indian  can  read  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  those  who  hereafter  learn  to  read 
will  learn  Spanish. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  urge,  is  that 
two  missionaries  should  be  sent  together  to 
this  place.  When  a  missionary  is  alone,  such 
a  large  part  of  his  time  and  labor  is  frittered 
away  in  overcoming  the  inevitable  friction 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  not 
in  conformity  with  the  thought  and  customs 
of  the  people  causes,  that  an  unprofltably 
small  portion  of  it  is  left  for  direct  work. 
For  social  reasons  also,  at  least  two  evangeli¬ 
cal  families  should  be  sent.  These  difficul¬ 
ties  would  of  course  be  overcome  if  there 
were  In  the  same  place  the  missionaries  of 
different  churches.  It  is  not  good  economy 
to  send  a  missionary  family  here  alone. 

The  yellow  fever  prevails  here  more  or  less 
every  year,  but  is  rarely  so  severe  as  it  was 
last  year.  With  that  exception,  I  do  not 
think  that  Merida  would  be  called  an  un¬ 
healthy  place,  although  it  is  very  uncomfort¬ 
ably  hot  here  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Those  who  may  contemplate  occupying 
Merida  as  a  mission  centre — it  would  have 
to  be  that,  if  anything — will  naturally  de¬ 
sire  to  know  if  it  is  cheap  or  dear  livikig 
here.  This  is  a  matter  as  delicate  as  it  is 
difficult,  but  I  will  try  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  situation.  We  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  very  marked  social  division  of  the 
people  into  two  classes,  more  marked  here 
than  anywhere  I  have  ever  seen.  First,  there 
lathe  “gente  decente”  (decent  people) — the 
rich,  who  nearly  all  own  plantations  of  "Hen- 
nequen  ”  (Bisol  hemp)  In  the  country.  These, 


with  their  families  and  relatives,  constitute 
the  firs^class,  who  dress  an^  eat  very  much 
as  people  do  in  the  United  States.  The  sec¬ 
ond  class  are  the  “gente, de  catnisa”  (the 
shirt  people) — the  laboring,  class.  The  for¬ 
mer  wear  their  shirts  inside  of  their  panta¬ 
loons;  the  latter  w’ear  them  outside.  The 
former  live  on  eggs,  milk,  honey,  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  and  other  things,  brought  from  their 
plantations,  that  cost  them  scarce  anything, 
and  are  served  by  the  semi-slave  labor  of  their 
Indian  peons;  the  latter  live  on  beans  and 
corn-pancakes,  with  meat  occasionally,  when 
the  bullflghts  at  the  religious  feasts  make 
meat  plenty  and  cheap. 

Now  the  missionary  who  comes  here  at 
once  flnds  himself  in  an  anomalous  position. 
He  does  not  own  any  plantation  of  “  Henne- 
quen,”  and  so,  strictly  speaking,  should  not 
be  classed  with  the  “gente  decente.”  But  he 
is  not  quite  willing,  on  that  account,  to  wear 
his  shirt  outside  of  his  pantaloons;  neither 
to  live  exclusively  on  beans  and  com-pan- 
cakes.  The  most  probable  result  of  it  is  that 
he  will  undertake  to  be  “gente  decente  ”  even 
without  the  plantation  or  the  slaves.  Tliose 
numerous  articles  which  constitute  the  great¬ 
er  pai-t  of  the  cost  of  comfortable  living, 
which  one  class  gets  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brows  of  their  peons,  and  the  other  class 
does  not  get  at  all,  the  missionary  gets  by 
paying  the  enormously  high  prices  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  insist  on  living  in  a 
different  way  from  those  they  are  amongst. 

I  should  say,  however,  that  the  order  of 
things  I  have  described  is  beginning  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  change.  The  number  of  people  who 
are  neither  rich  nor  “  gente  do  camisa,”  is 
increasing,  and  with  their  increase  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  society  will,  no  doubt,  bo  con¬ 
formed  to  their  necessities,  and  living  will  be 
cheaper ;  but  at  present  it  is  dear. 

The  people  here  are  more  peaceful  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
This  congregation  has  been  established  witli- 
out  suffering  any  violence,  which  is  so  rare 
in  Mexico  as  to  merit  mention.  As  to  the 
results  of  the  preaching  of  the  past  year,  I 
can  only  say  that  there  are  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  persons  who  have  adhered  to  the 
congregation  with  a  constancy  that  seems  to 
indicate  a  real  interest  in  it,  and  I  hope  that 
a  few  of  these  have  a  spiritual  experience  of 
Christianity.  But  I  have  not  baptized  any, 
nor  effected  any  organization. 

Yellow  Fever. 

As  the  season  is  drawing  on  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  United  States  may  be  visited 
again  by  tins  scourge,  I  think  it  worth  while 
to  send  the  following  metliod  for  its  treat¬ 
ment,  based  on  tlie  practice  of  Dr.  Tappan,  a 
successful  American  physician  hero.  As  a 
preventive,  it  is  well  for  those  exposed  to  it 
to  bathe  every  morning  in  cold  w’ater;  show¬ 
er-baths  are  good.  For  treatment  of  one  ta¬ 
ken  with  it,  first  b.athe  the  feet  with  a  warm 
mustard-bath,  and  give  at  once  a  purge  of 
castor  oil,  and  let  the  purge  bo  repeated, 
either  if  it  is  vomited  up,  or  if  it  fails  prompt¬ 
ly  to  operate ;  the  success  of  tiie  purging  is 
absolutely  essential.  Second,  when  this  is 
effected,  give  the  patient  throughout  the  sick¬ 
ness  doses  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash;  let  the  doses  aggregate  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  three  to  six  giaius.  The  an¬ 
tiseptic  qualities  of  this  medicine  have  been 
found  by  Dr.  Tappan  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
combating  this  disease.  If  the  patient  suf¬ 
fers  from  pains  or  itching  in  the  stomach,  ap¬ 
ply  warm  cloths — not  painfully  hot — to  the 
chest  and  pit  of  the  stomach.  These  should 
be  kept  on  night  and  day,  changed  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  maintained  throughout  the  illness,  or 
till  the  patient  is  decidedly  convalescent. 
After  the  first  day,  the  Doctor  gives  his  pa¬ 
tients  some  slightly  acid  drink;  oranges 
squeezed  in  water  are  good. 

But  I  must  close,  for  my  letter  is  already 
too  long.  Yours  truly. 

Maxwell  Phillips. 


ZULU  CHIEFS  AND  THEIR  MISSIONARIES. 

By  William  Hellen. 

Thirtj’-eight  years  ago  a  missionary.  Rev. 
Alden  Grout,  went  into  the  Zulu  country  by 
consent  of  Dingan,  the  chief.  He  built  a 
house  and  commenced  teaching  the  people. 
There  were  many  kraals  about  him,  and  the 
people  became  interested  in  learning.  The 
chief  soon  began  to  be  jealous  of  him,  for  he 
could  not  understand  how  the  people  could 
look  up  to  a  missionary  for  instruction,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  his  loyal  subjects.  He 
could  not  understand  how  there  could  be 
Church  and  State  and  the  two  not  come  in 
conflict.  This  question  has  puzzled  wiser 
heads  than  a  Zulu  king's. 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  year  had  passed 
before  he  sent  a  command  to  attack,  at  early 
daw’n,  six  of  the  kraals  near  the  station. 
Three  of  them  were  utterly  destroyed,  some 
of  the  people  were  killed,  and  others  escaped 
out  of  the  country.  Mr.  Grout’s  life  was  en¬ 
dangered  and  he  fled  into  Natal.  Tanda  kill¬ 
ed  his  brother  Dingan  and  came  into  power. 

The  war  betw’een  Zulus  under  Dingan  and 
the  Dutch  Boers,  and  then  the  war  between 
the  Dutch  and  English,  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  country  rested  under  the  peaceful  reign 
of  the  chief  Tanda.  At  this  time,  about 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  Bishop  Sliruder,  a 
Norw’egian,  and  other  missionaries,  went  into 
the  countiy,  and  a  good  many  others  have 
since  followed,  and  have  labored  unmolested 
until  the  death  of  Tanda.  Keteshwayo  with¬ 
out  proof  mistrusted  that  Bishop  Shruder  had 
sent  the  report  of  his  father’s  death  into  Na¬ 
tal.  He  was  oiMered  out  of  the  country.  If 
he  had  been  a  native  he  would  have  been 
killed,  for  no  man  may  report  the  death  of  a 
king.  The  Bishop  did  not  find  it  safe  to  re¬ 
main,  and  moved  over  into  the  Transvaal. 
Since  that  time  all  the  missionaries  have  left 
the  Zulu  country,  not  considering  it  safe  to 
remain  there. 

In  1873  I  met  Mr.  Shepstone  and  his  party, 
as  they  were  returning  from  the  Zulu  coun¬ 
try,  having  been  there  to  assist  in  crowning 
Keteshwayo  king.  I  learned  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  other  sources,  the  disposition  of 
the  chief  towards  the  missionaries.  He  said 
he  was  willing  that  his  people  should  be 
taught  to  read,  but  he  did  not  wish  them  to 
become  Christians ;  that  spoiled  them.  But 
Mr.  Shepstone  said  ‘  I  am  a  Christian,  and  the 
Queen  is  a  Christian.’  •  That  is  impossible,’ 
said  the  chief ;  ‘  you  are  too  good  a  man  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  the  Queen  is  too  good  a 
woman  to  be  a  Christian.  It  spoils  people  to 
become  Christians :  they  are  bad  itoople.’ 

The  chief  is  right,  looking  from  his  stand¬ 
point.  His  idea  of  a  good  Zulu  is  one  who 
will  come  and  bow  before  him  on  his  knee 


and^ry  ^ut .  .A’i'os  eukulu  f  yieos  ekJeulu  ! 
(Greafking!  fereat  king!)  dress  in  h^h®*i 
costume,  Ijve  idleness,  standing  ready  at 
all  times  to  run  at  his  bidding,  attend  the 
beer-drinks  and  dances,  and  follow  put  all 
the  heathen  customs. 

If  a  man  learns  to  pray,  puts  on  clothes, 
marries  wlien  he  pleases,  and  only  one  wife, 
builds  an  upright  house,  eultlvaths  the  ground 
with  oxen  and  plow,  is  industrious  and  pros¬ 
perous,  living  a  civilized,  consistent,  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  “  he  is  a  bad  fellow ;  he  is  looking 
keener  after  the  gathering  of  worldly  treas¬ 
ures,  than  after  heathen  customs.”  And  the 
missionaries  are  accused  of  trying  to  break 
up  his  community  “by  forming  little  petty 
ones  of  their  own.”  Such  is  the  necessary 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  heathenism ; 
civilization  and  savage  life;  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  ;  truth  and  error. 

I  liave  many  times  put  the  question  to  a 
native  ‘  Why  don’t  you  let  tlmt  young  man 
marry  your  daughter  ?  ’  ‘  He  is  a  bad  fellow,’ 
is  the  answer.  Question  again :  ‘  What  is  the 
matter  with  him  ? ’  ‘  He  has  no  cattle,’  lathe 
answ’er.  He  is  a  good  man  if  he  is  rich  in 
cattle  and  can  pay  a  good  price  for  the  girl. 
He  is  a  bad  fellow  if  he  is  poor.  Irrespective 
of  his  moral  character  or  good  disposition 
and  habits.  If  we  would  judge  of  the  labors 
of  the  missionaries  in  Zululand  from  what 
the  Chief  Ketcshw’ayo  sa^-df^them,  we  must 
first  know  by  whRf  rhfe  he  measures  them. 
Looking  from  different  standpoints,  wo  may 
come  to  very  wide  and  different  conclusions. 

To  have  the  bad  opinion  of  another  is  some¬ 
times  the  greatest  and  best  compliment  one 
can  have  paid  to  him.  We  who  have  been 
among  the  Zulus  at  their  kraals  constantly 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centurj’,  know  what  cruel¬ 
ties  have  been  practised  by  parents  upon 
their  own  daughters.  If  the  father  tells  his 
daughter  to  marry  a  man  who  has  brought 
cattle  to  him  for  her,  she  is  to  marry  him 
whether  she  can  love  him  or  not.  A  hand¬ 
some  young  girl  whoso  father  had  tried  to 
compel  her  to  marry  an  old  polygamist,  fled 
twenty  miles  to  me  for  protection.  She  loved 
a  young  man  who  had  not  so  many  cattle. 
The  father  by  pretended  friendship  and  in¬ 
trigue,  persuaded  her  to  go  home  to  see  her 
mother,  who  he  pretended  was  sick,  and  with 
the  promise  that  she  might  return.  When  he 
got  lier  home  he  bled  her  and  cut  her  feet  un¬ 
til  she  was  so  weak  and  lame  tliat  she  could 
not  run  away.  He  tlien  vomited  her  almost 
to  deatli  to  cause  her  to  throw  up  the  love  she 
had  for  the  young  man,  and  then  gave  her 
“love  filters,”  to  cause  her  to  love  the  old 
man  witli  cattle.  But  vomiting,  filters, 
and  bleeding,  would  not  cure  her  of  her 
first  love.  After  months  of  persecution  she 
made  her  way  to  my  house,  weak  and  almost 
helpless. 

I  iniglit  mention  more  cases  than  you  have 
room  for  in  your  paper  of  these  cruelties. 
More  than  thirty  of  tliese  girls,  whose  names 
we  have,  luive  fled  from  their  heathen  native 
kraals  to  us  for  protection.  “  Fugitives  from 
justice,”  Keteshwayo  would  say.  But  we  say 
fugitives  from  injustice  and  cruelty  and  tliat 
wliich  is  worse  than  slavery.  No  fugitive 
slave  law  existed  there  by  which  the  father 
could  take  possession  of  his  daughter.  He 
had  full  and  free  liberty  to  converse  with 
her.  Ho  might  threaten,  scold,  fM^cry, 
laugh,  ridicule,  or  do  anything  hei^^(d  to 
persuade  her  to  go  home,  only  he  must  not  put 
his  hand  on  her.  Tliat  moment  she  flees  into 
the  mission-house,  he  Ras  too  much  respect 
for  tlie  missionary,  and  fear  of  law,  to  cross 
the  threshold  without  leave.  He  has  violated 
English  law  in  trying  to  compel  his  daughter 
against  her  will  to  marry ;  he  may  be  angry 
and  go  away  in  a  rage ;  but  in  a  few  days  he 
or  his  wife  will  come  back,  and  bring  presents 
of  food  to  his  child,  and  be  friendly  to  her 
protector,  receiving  pleasantly  from  his  hand 
the  wages  of  his  daughter  at  the  close  of  every 
month.  We  always  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  father  to  the  earnings  of  his  daughter,  but 
never  his  right  to  choose  a  husband  for  her 
and  compel  her  to  marry  him. 

Nearly  all  of  these  girls  who  have  come  to 
us  on  account  of  persecution  have  become 
members  of  churches  and  married  Christian 
young  men,  and  have  families  growing  up 
about  them,  civilized  and  industrious. 

The  parents  who  were  once  angry  can  now 
thank  us  for  having  protected  their  daughters 
from  being  married  to  old  polygamists,  and 
are  proud  to  see  their  daughters  and  grand¬ 
children  raised  up  from  the  degradation  whicli 
surrounds  them. 

Now  if  tlmse  cruelties  I  have  mentioned, 
could  be  practised  in  an  English  colony  where 
the  law  forbids  it,  we  may  easily  judge  what 
it  would  bo  in  a  country  entirely  under  native 
rule,  with  a  savage  like  Keteshwayo  at  its 
head.  The  statement  about  his  causing  to  be 
killed  a  lot  of  beautiful  girls  because  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  marrying  his  old  soldiers,  is  not  a 
fancy  sketch.  It  is  truth.  When  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  in  that  country  it  would  not 
do  for  tliem  even  to  whisper  these  things.  If 
they  did,  tliej’  knew  there  would  be  a  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  natives  about  their  houses,  which  would 
drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

“Little  autocrats,”  as  Keteshwayo  calls 
the  missionaries,  could  not  protect  the  fugi¬ 
tives  in  that  country  as  we  could  in  Natal. 
We  always  thanked  God  that  we  were  under 
British  rule,  and  the  natives  did  too,  although 
they  could  not  always  have  their  own  way. 
They  have  often  complained  that  they  had  to 
pay  a  Government  tax.  I  have  said  ‘  Then 
why  do  you  not  go  back  to  your  own  country 
where  you  will  not  have  to  pay  a  tax.’  The 
native,  with  a  knowing  look  and  shake  of  the 
head,  answers  more  impressively  than  words 
can  express  it,  ‘  I  am  a  great  deal  better  off 
where  I  am.’ 

This  is  farther  shown  from  the  fact  that  the 
Zulu  population  in  Natal  has  increased  under 
British  rule  from  10,000  to  300,000,  and  most¬ 
ly  by  immigration  from  the  Zulu  country. 

War  is  terrible,  and  should  always  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

Liberty  is  better  than  slavery,  and  may 
sometimes  be  purchased  cheap  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  and  bayonet. 

Civilization  in  its  best  form  is  better  than 
barbarism  in  its  worst  form.  The  two  cannot 
stand  side  by  side  without  being  Influenced 
the  one  by  the  other.  The  civilized  stoic 
may  stand  and  look  across  the  line  and  see 
the  savage  “  washing  his  spear  ”  in  the  blood 
of  the  innocent,  and  say  “  It  is  none  of  my 
business.”  He  may  see  the  savage  cross  the 
line  drag  away  the  imploring  defenceless 
female  lying  at  his  feet,  and  look  at  her 
when  slaughtered,  and  in  indifference  say  “  O 
it  is  only  a  boyish  freak !  ” 


But  the  Chris^an  and  P^jilanthropist  can¬ 
not  look  on  with  indifference.  Ho  may  not 
be  in  a  hurry,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
he  must  cry  out.  Hos^-s  “Stay  that  bloody 
hand,  kill  no  more  of  Gie  Innocent.  While 
you  punish  the  guilty,  give  liberty  to  your 
obedient  subjects.  Rule  justly,  mercifully, 
and  let  the  people  be  taught  that  which  is 
good,  and  the  Great  King  above  will  bless 
you,  and  you  will  have  peace  within  your  do¬ 
minions,  and  no  one  will  molest  you  from 
without.” 

To  enforce  this  and  secure  the  safety  of  the 
civilized  on  the  border  of  the  uncivilized, 
may  require  tlie  use  of  the  sword,  the  bayo¬ 
net,  and  the  Gatling-gun.  This  is  terrible, 
and  we  shudder  at  tlie  thought.  And  yet  It 
seems  inevitable.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
poor  human  nature,  that  it  must  be  ruled  by 
fear  and  brute  force  superadded  to  moral 
power. 

If  there  must  bo  this  conflict,  it  is  better 
that  Christianity  and  civilization  should  pre¬ 
vail  over  ignorance,  degradation,  and  brutal¬ 
ity,  than  the  opposite.  One  must  fall  iiack 
before  the  other.  God  grant  tliat  it  may  be 
the  latter,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  in  the  end 
that  the  true  liberty  of  a  nation — liberty  of 
free  thought  and  action  under  a  just,  wise, 
civilized  Government — has  not  been  bought 
at  too  great  a  price. 

Now  York  city,  June  12, 1879. 


THE  HOMELESS  GIRLS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

—  0 

The  city  of  New  York  has  a  larger  number 
of  charitable  institutions  than  very  many  of 
its  residents  are  aware  of;  indeed,  there 
seems  to  bo  a  charity  to  cover  every  ill  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  that  is  under  the  management 
and  control  of  persons  eminently  adapted,  in 
most  cases  by  education  and  sympathy  with 
suffering,  for  the  position  they  occupy. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  street  beggars 
have  no  just  claim  upon  private  benevolence : 
as  a  proper  presentation  of  abject  poverty, 
illness,  or  fruitless  endeavors  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment,  at  some  one  of  our  charitable  es¬ 
tablishments,  would  insure  material  assist¬ 
ance  and  encouragement.  This  is  a  sweeping 
statement  that  is  true  only  in  part.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  poverty-stricken  who 
suffer  most  in  our  great  metropolis,  are  those 
whose  pride  forbids  an  open  acknowledgment 
of  their  pecuniary  situation.  In  the  vast 
army  of  those  dependent  upon  their  own  ex¬ 
ertions  for  a  living  in  New  York,  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  girls  who  are  many  of  them 
homeless.  Wo  may  divide  the  homeless 
girls  of  this  city  into  four  classes,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  those  whose  name  calls  a  blusli  to  the 
cheek  of  an  honest  woman.  There  are  first 
the  daugliters  of  professional  men  and  mer¬ 
chants,  those  who  have  seen  better  days, 
forced  by  circumstances  or  bereavement  to 
use  their  accomplishments  for  support.  A 
large  number  of  tliis  class  are  imimverished 
in  our  midst,  and  others  come  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  desiring  to  hide  their 
poverty  in  a  great  city  of  strangers.  Tliese 
homeless  girls  demand  our  keenest  sympa¬ 
thy. 

A  second  class  are  the  shop-girls,  many  of 
them  fairly  educated,  who  after  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  a  higher  order  of  maintenance, 
are  forced  to  endure  the  drudgerj’  of  standing 
behind  a  counter  nine  or  ton  hours  six  days 
in  the  week;  or  “stiteh,  stitch,  stitch,”  in  a 
milliner’s  or  dressmaker’s  establishment  an 
oven  greater  number  of  hours.  Tlie  third 
class  of  homeless  girls  are  the  servant-girls, 
who  minister  to  our  wants  so  long  as  health 
lasts,  but  when  ill,  have  no  refuge  but  a  city 
hospital ;  while  the  fourth  and  lowest  class  is 
that  of  the  waifs,  the  street  arabs,  the  girls 
who  come  from  nowhere  and  belong  to  no¬ 
body. 

With  all  our  splendid  charities,  there  seems 
to  be  none  especially  adapted  for  tlie  various 
needs  of  homeless  girls,  particularly  for  those 
of  the  bettor  class,  to  whom  poverty  is  a 
now  and  bitter  pang.  It  is  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  those  who  for  the  first  time  become 
acquainted  with  the  numbers  of  young  wo¬ 
men  of  this  kind  who  seek  shelter  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  matrons  of  some  of  our  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  only  to  find  that  they  must 
“move  on”  like  the  hei’oine  of  one  of  Hood’s 
poems,  for  the  reason  that  the  house  is  full, 
or  not  intended  for  such  cases.  Wo  have 
lodging-houses  where  homeless  girls  can  stay 
for  a  time  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum — 
the  Hopper  Home  on  Second  avenue  for  wo¬ 
men  discharged  from  prison;  the  Midnight 
Mission  House,  and  other  refuges  for  home¬ 
less  girls  of  a  low  or  demoralized  grade — but 
no  place  or  home  of  an  attractive  or  desirable 
character  for  homeless  girls  accustomed  to 
the  amenities,  refinements,  and  comforts  of 
a  well-ordered  household. 

A  few  noble  women  of  this  city  have  been 
interesting  themselves  in  tlie  trials  and  vexa¬ 
tions  of  our  shop-girls,  but  as  yet  none  have 
attempted  to  inaugurate  a  homo  for  those 
who  are  homeless,  il^  or  in  dire  distress. 
The  cheap  boarding-house  does  not  meet  this 
want ;  a  place  whore  a  young  woman  can  stay 
so  long  as  she  can  work  and  pay  for  the  few 
comforts  she  has.  We  are  apt  to  consider 
our  homeless  servant-girls  as  aliens.  It  is 
hardly  to  bo  wondered  at  that  servants  are 
frequently  secret  enemies,  and  resent  the  un¬ 
feeling  and  careless  treatment  of  masters 
and  mistresses.  Very  much  is  expected  from 
these  ignorant  young  women  for  a  very  small 
price. 

In  Paris  there  is  precisely  the  kind  of  cliar- 
ity  we  need  in  this  city  for  homeless  girls. , 
Some  years  since  Miss  Leigh,  an  English 
lady  of  good  family  and  fair  fortune,  became 
interested  in  some  of  her  countrywomen — 
young  girls  who  had  suddenly  become  im¬ 
poverished,  and  were  trying  to  support  them¬ 
selves  in  the  gay  capital.  She  assisted  them, 
and  gave  them  a  homo.  Gradually  other 
friendless  girls  gathered  about  her,  and  after 
spending  all  her  own  money  in  this  good 
work,  she  induced  her  wealthy  relatives  to 
give  her  the  means  to  build  a  large  liouse, 
with  every  convenience  to  provide  for  three 
classes  of  young,  homeless  girls,  in  separate 
departments :  the  first  story  being  for  tliose 
absolutely  without  moans  and  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  menial  positions ;  the  second  for  those 
desiring  to  be  teachers,  and  having  some 
small  means  to  give  in  compensation  for  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  the  third  for  shop-girls.  Miss 
Leigh’s  charity  has  reached  beyond  English 
girls,  having  protected  numbers  of  American 
girls,  who  have  been  left  alone  in  Paris,  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design,  and  without  moans.  The  good 
j  deeds  of  this  lady  would  fill  volumes,  if  they 
'  were  half  written.  She  has  saved  many  a 


fair  English  and  American  girl  from  ruin,  and 
rescued  those  already  ruined  from  their  vice, 
and  through  fier  love  and  sheltering  care, 
put  them  in  the  way  of  becoming  respectable. 
Miss  Leigh’s  House  for  Homeless  Girls  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  charities  of  Paris,  and  is 
being  constantly  enlarged. 

The  nearest  approach  wo  have  to  this  insti¬ 
tution  in  Now  York,  is  the  Aid  Society  Lodg¬ 
ing  House  for  Girls  in  St.  Mark’s  Place  (Eighth 
street).  The  numbers  of  homeless  girls  who 
have  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  tliat  House 
during  the  years  of  its  existence,  is  almost 
incredible.  Mrs.  Hurley,  the  Matron,  tells 
the  most  pathetic  stories  of  the  poor  girls 
who  have  come  to  her  to  stay  a  little  time, 
and  thousands  of  whom  she  has  assisted  to 
find  places  in  country  and  city  homes.  One 
is  of  a  half-grown  girl  living  with  an  aunt, 
who  compelled  her  to  bo  a  servant,  although 
the  family  were  in  tolctablo  circumstances. 
After  being  whipped  and  Inhumanly  treated, 
the  child  escaped  in  the  evening,  and  drench¬ 
ed.  with  rain  and  half-starved,  asked  Mrs. 
Hurley’s  protection,  saying  that  she  w’as 
homeless  and  perfectly  desolate.  . 

The  Aid  Society,  top,  is  assisting  hundreds 
of  little  homeless  girls  at  their  other  missions 
during  the  clay.  ,  It  is  enough  to  shpek  the 
dullest  sympathies,  to  learn  how  some  of 
those  little  Topaios  live,  herding  with  boys 
and  girls  promiscuously,  in  cellars  at  night¬ 
time  during  tlce  Winter,  and  sleeping  on  the 
docks  in  Summer.  Of  this  number  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  who  was  sweeping  a  crossing  in 
Broadway  a  few  years  since,  whose  pretty  pa¬ 
thetic  face  attracted  the  attention  of  a  lady. 
On  being  asked  where  she  lived,  she  replied 
“Nowhere  in  particular.”  “To  whom  do  you 
belong,”  said  the  lady.  “  Nobody,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  child ;  and  in  a  moment,  with  a  wistful 
look  at  the  lady’s  face,  said  “O  can’t  you 
take  mo  somewhere?  ”  I  am  happy  to  add 
that  this  little  “Arab”  is  in  one  of  our  chari¬ 
table  institutions  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  situation  of  tlie  homeless 
waifs  in  our  city  is  as  pathetic  as  that  of  the 
young  girls  who  come  hero  hoping  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  art-work,  journalism,  or  in  teach¬ 
ing.  They  begin  tlic  battle  of  life  with 
strong  faith  in  their  own  ability,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  endure  present  discomforts  if  by  and 
by  they  may  win  success,  and  some  sort  of 
recognition  ;  and  after  a  few  years  of  loneli¬ 
ness,  struggle,  and  despair,  yield  to  outrage¬ 
ous  fortune,  by  dying  in  neglect  and  want,  or 
listen  to  a  tempter’s  voice,  who  promises  to 
drive  tlie  wolf  from  the  door. 

One  wintry  niglit,  not  very  long  since,  as 
the  passengers  from  an  Express  train  crossed 
the  river  from  the  Jereoy  City  Ferry  to  Court- 
land  street,  when  the  boat  was  mid-stream 
and  ploughing  slowly  through  the  ice,  a  cry 
went  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  a  long 
shrill  cry  of  two  women’s  voices.  The  boat 
stopped,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  known  that 
a  young  woman  had  loiiped  overboard.  Her 
death  cry  had  mingled  with  the  voice  of  a 
companion  who  had  not  the  courage  to  be  a 
suicide,  and  who  told  how  they  had  vainly 
tried  to  earn  a  living ;  had  spent  all  their  mo¬ 
ney,  and  homeless  and  desolate  had  promised 
eacli  other  to  die  together.  A  purse  was  quick¬ 
ly  made  up  for  this  poor  girl,  while  the  other 
floated  out  with  the  tide  into  eternity. 

Would  that  some  one  having  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches,  or  pvoa-» moderate  wealth, 
would  establish  houses  free  of  all  charge  in 
New  York  for  the  homeless  girls  of  our  city, 
something  after  the  plan  of  the  one  mention¬ 
ed  in  Paris,  at  all  events  where  penniless  girls 
of  all  conditions  in  life  who  are  homeless 
might  find  shelter  until  some  way  was  found 
for  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  asserted,  and  is  doubtless  true,  that  it 
is  the  homeless  girl,  in  this  great,  roaring, 
crashing,  deafening  city,  who  is  most  apt  to 
become  one  of  the  “lost  children,”  through 
her  isolation  and  weariness. 

The  most  touching  incident  mentioned  of 
the  Saviour  while  on  earth,  was  that  He  had 
no  place  to  lay  His  head.  Can  anything  more 
pathetic  be  told  of  a  young  girl  than  that  she 
is  homeless  f  Ellen  E.  Dickinson. 


MY  GRIEVANCE. 

Mr.  Editor :  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  my 
complaint.  'The  case  is  this:  I  have  been 
trained  to  the  business  of  hedge-trimming. 
Mr.  Sturdy  has  a  large  amount  of  hedge  just 
at  the  age  to  require  the  services  of  a  trim¬ 
mer.  I  bargained  with  him  to  do  the  work, 
and  we  agreed  that  it  should  bo  lopped,  or 
plashed,  as  being  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
trimming. 

But  after  awhile  I  concluded  it  would  be 
better  to  cut  the  plants  entirely  off  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  let  them  start  up 
again  from  the  roots.  But  I  had  not  been 
long  at  work  in  this  way,  when  Mr.  Sturdy 
came  along  and  demanded  ‘  What  does  this 
mean  ?  ’ 

‘  I  have  decided  that  this  is  the  best  way,’ 
said  I. 

‘  You  have  decided,’  said  he.  '  Wlioso  work 
are  you  doing  ?  and  what  kind  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  did  you  make  V  ’ 

‘  I  know  what  the  agreement  was,’  said  I. 
‘But  my  mind  has  grown,  since  then,  and  I 
am  sure  that  is  not  the  best  way.  You  sure¬ 
ly  would  not  have  me  do  what  my  judgment 
tells  me  is  wrong.’ 

Didn’t  your  judgment  tell  you  I  had  a 
right  to  bo  consulted  about  the  work  you  ex¬ 
pect  mo  to  pay  for  ?  and  did  you  think  a  plain 
contract,  to  which  wo  both  agreed,  could  bo 
changed  by  you  alone,  and  without  my 
knowledge  ?  ’ 

■  But,  sir,  if  I  had  told  you  first,  no  doubt 
you  would  have  refused  to  have  it  done  this 
way,  and  you  would  never  have  had  the  proof 
that  it  is  the  best.  But  by  doing  it  quietly, 
you  would  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  change 
by  degrees,  and  as  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  the 
best  way,  you  will  be  benefited  in  the  end,’ 

•  Well,  sir,’  said  the  farmer,  ‘  if  you  are  so 
sure,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  raise  as 
much  hedge  as  you  please,  and  cut  it  to  your 
own  notion.  Or  you  may  look  up  somebody 
who  has  hedge  he  wants  cut  in  your  way,  and 
work  for  him  to  your  heart’s  content.  But  I 
am  just  as  sure  as  you  are,  only  the  other 
way  about,  and  you  shall  not  butcher  any 
more  of  my  hedge.  I’ll  pay  you  for  what  you 
have  done,  though  I  don’t  know  as  you  de¬ 
serve  it,  but  it  has  got  to  stop  now,  if  I  have 
to  call  a  constable  to  take  you  away.’ 

•  But  consider  my  feelings,  sir.  I  am  settled 
hero  with  my  family,  and  pleased  with  the 
society,  and  all  that,  and  now,  because  I  have 
advanced  a  little  in  my  opinions  and  practice, 
you  would  drive  mo  away.’ 


A  high  value  you  put  upon  your  pleasure 
and  convenience !  For  tlie  sake  of  them  you 
expect  me  to  let  you  destroy  my  propertv, 
and  then  pay  you  for  the  job!  No  sir;  I 
would  not  hav^  it  done  if  you  would  pay  me 
the  wages  instead  ot  expecting  me  to  pay  you. 
Go  and  practice  your  advanced  notions  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  ho  more  of  it  at  m’y 
expense.’ 

So  I  am  compelled  to  break  up  my  pleasant 
associations,  and  go  off  among  strangers,  just 
because  this  unreasonable  old  fellow  will  not 
tolerate  new  ideas,  and  advanced  thought. 

Cannot  every  one  see,  with  a  moment’s  re¬ 
flection,  that  if  this  is  to  go  on,  the  minds  of 
hedge-trimmers  are  bound  in  iron  fetters,  and 
ean  never  expand  ?  If  our  noble  aspirations 
aro  to  bo  bound  down  by  old  promises,  and 
agreements  which  we  have  out-grown,  alas 
for  the  hedges  of  the  future !  P.  H.  S. 


WORDS  OF  CHEEK  FROM  AFAR. 

By  Mary  L.  Coit.  ,  , 

Petchaburi,  Slam. 

How  cool  and  delicious  the  air  is  this  iiio'rn- 
ing !  everything  is  bright  and  beautiful.  Wq 
had  a  shower  yesterday,  and  the  trees  and 
flowers  are  not  yet  done  thanking  God  for  its 
cool  refreshment.  The  doors  are  standing 
wide  open  to  let  in  the  sunshine,  which 
streams  across  the  veranda.  It  peeps  through 
the  bamboos,  whose  delicate  leaves  quivering 
in  the  breeze  form  a  net-w'ork  of  fairy  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  pure  white  wall.  They  dance  and 
play  beneath  my  mother’s  portrait  hanging 
there,  and  strive  in  vain  to  leap  across  the 
space  to  where  my  father,  with  his  crown  of 
silver  hair,  looks  down  upon  me  day  and 
night. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  we  are  in  our 
beautiful  new  “  home,”  now.  We  enjoy  it  so 
much,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  forget 
that  God,  and  the  king,  and  our  dear  friends 
in  America,  built  this  house  for  us.  May  we 
over  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  it,  while 
our  days  are  spent  in  loving  service  for 
Christ.  As  usual,  wo  attended  Presbytery  at 
Bangkok  last  Fall.  Had  a  very  pleasant 
meeting,  and  listened  with  joy  to  the  good 
reports  of  what  God  is  doing  in  Siam. 

It  rained  night  and  day  for  the  first  week 
after  our  return  to  Petchabureo,  and  was  so 
cool  that  we  had  to  buy  a  little  charcoal 
furnace,  and  sit  by  it  with  our  shawls  over 
our  shoulders.  We  closed  the  doors,  and 
gathering  round  the  fire  and  the  lamps,  pre¬ 
tended  we  were  having  a  Winter  evening  at 
home.  Mrs.  Dr.  Dean,  who  was  visiting  us 
at  the  time,  brought  out  a  plate  of  apples  late¬ 
ly  received  from  San  Francisco,  and  they 
helped  to  keep  up  the  delusion ;  she  also  be¬ 
gan  to  knit  a  little  pair  of  stockings  for  one 
of  her  grandchildren  in  China.  The  little 
folks  of  our  party,  three  in  number,  amused 
themselves  by  looking  at  the  pretty  Christ¬ 
mas  books  and  toys  that  were  sent  for  the 
schools  from  Hudson,  N,  Y. 

The  first  sunshiny  day  that  appeared  we  be¬ 
gan  to  move  into  our  new  “  Home.”  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  bo  Thanksgiving  day,  so  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  joy  we  took  up  our  abode  and  filled 
the  rooms  with  life  and  comfort.  We  have 
had  so  many  guests  since — more  tlian  in  all 
the  previous  yeai-s  of  my  stay  in  Siam. 

O  how  rejoiced  we  were  to  hear  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  three 
young  ladies.  We  gave  them  a  warm  wel¬ 
come,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Miss  Colo,  and  Miss 
Campbell  came  over  to  see  us  while  they  were 
waiting  for  their  boats  to  come  down  from 
Laos.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCauley  accompanied 
them.  Mrs.  Dr.  Dean  was  already  hero,  and 
one  evening  after  prayer,  as  we  sat  talking,  a 
native  entered  the  room  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  boat  at  the  landing.  In  a  moment 
the  United  States  Consul,  Col.  D.  B.  Sickels, 
and  Dr.  Stout  (an  American  dentist)  stood 
in  the  doorway.  What  a  grand  time  we  had  ! 
Fourteen  Americans  thrown  together  here  in 
this  heathen  land  by  one  of  God’s  strange 
providences.  Coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  having  travelled  in  many 
foreign  lands,  there  was  much  of  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  each  one  of  our  guests.  But  our 
guests  have  gone;  those  pleasant  days  are 
past ;  tlioy  are  ours  now  only  through  mem¬ 
ory.  We  have  had  nearly  five  months  of 
school  since.  Our  work  increases  every 
month,  and  while  wo  thank  God  for  the  help 
already  sent,  these  three  dear  young  girls, 
who  came  in  the  brightness  and  freshness  of 
their  young  womanhood,  we  still  pray  and 
hope  for  more. 

The  interest  at  home  is  deepening  and  wid¬ 
ening,  all  these  things  are  but  signs  of  the 
coming  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  How  glorious 
that  we  are  allowed  to  have  even  a  little  part 
in  the  wondrous  work.  Last  Sabbath  an  old 
woman,  Makon,  came  to  Bible-school  for  the 
first  time.  We  had  invited  her  often  before, 
but  she  is  one  of  those  stubborn  old  grey 
heads  who  does  not  want  to  “  change  her  re¬ 
ligion  and  follow  us,”  as  they  say.  I  hope 
she  will  come  often.  She  is  my  next  door 
neighbor  now.  Has  built  a  little  house  for 
herself  in  the  banana  garden  by  my  back  ve¬ 
randa.  Our  pastor  and  his  family  were  not 
at  homo.  They  had  gone  down  the  river  to 
Bangkaboon,  to  attend  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
They  had  a  delightful  time,  and  two  China¬ 
men  were  baptized.  One  other  applied,  but 
was  advised  to  wait  a  little  longer  till  he  gets 
a  clearer  Idea  of  Christ’s  love  and  grace. 

We  have  had  a  trip  to  the  Royal  Cave.  Wo 
took  all  the  schools  along.  Mr.  Dean  on 
“Dashwood,”  the  native  pony,  led  the  van, 
Mrs.  Dean  and  Willie  followed  in  a  ginrikis- 
ha,  a  small  hand-carriage,  while  bringing  up 
the  rear  were  two  oxearts,  with  Misses  Cole 
and  Campbell  and  I,  and  some  old  women  and 
little  children  who  could  not  walk.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  ran  by  our  side,  or  follow¬ 
ed  after  in  true  Siamese  style.  Wo  had 
morning  prayers  in  the  cave,  surrounded  by 
scores  of  idols.  When  Mr.  Dunlap  began 
the  service  ho  said  “Wo  will  now  worship  the 
Lord,  not  these  things  that  you  call  gods,” 
waving  his  hand  about  the  largo  hall.  We 
knew  the  native  Christians  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  by  the  happy  smile  on  their  face-s. 
They  separated  after  prayers,  each  one  seek¬ 
ing  their  own  enjoyment  as  best  suited  their 
several  ta.stes.  Some  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
the  cool  corners  of  the  cave,  others  went  off 
to  play  in  an  adjoining  room.  Wo  fell  to  talk¬ 
ing  and  reading,  for  we  had  a  long  pleasant 
day  before  us,  and  plenty  of  good  books  and 
papers,  including  “Harpers,”  the  “Interior,” 
and  “  New  Yoek  Evanoelist.”  Wo  came 
homo  after  lunch  and  had  a  quiet,  restful  eve¬ 
ning,  feeling  better  for  a  bit  of  play  and 
recreation  in  the  midst  of  our  mission  work. 
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QUARTERLY  BETIEW. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITT&EBOE,  D.D. 

As  so  many  of  our  schools  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  quarterly  exercises  of  a  gener¬ 
al  character  in  place  of  a  review  of  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  tliree  months,  and  as  the  lessons 
of  the  quarter  now  closing  have  had  no  unify¬ 
ing  thread  binding  them  together,  except  as 
all  of  God’s  Word  is  one  perfect  and  sublime 
revelation  of  His  holiness  and  love,  the  teach¬ 
ers  will  excuse  me  from  attempting  any  re¬ 
view,  and  allow  me  to  substitute  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  hints  in  regard  to  successful  Sabbath- 
school  teaching.  For  the  close  of  a  quarter 
Is  a  good  time  for  the  teacher  to  review  his 
or  her  instruction,  to  see  how  many  harvest 
sheaves  have  been  garnered,  how  many  schol¬ 
ars  led  to  Jesus  during  the  three  months. 
Such  a  review  will  bring  with  it  many  regrets 
over  neglected  opportunities,  and  perhaps 
wasted  Sabbaths,  and  then  will  come  the 
questions.  What  has  been  the  secret  of  my 
failures  ?  and.  How  can  I  make  the  coming 
quarter  richer  to  my'class  and  a  greater  joy 
In  the  retrospect  ?  My  desire  and  prayer  are 
to  be  of  some  help  to  my  largo  class  of  ear¬ 
nest  teachers,  that  they  may  be  a  richer 
blessing  to  the  immortal  souls  placed  for  a 
little  season  under  their  care.  Within  the 
past  few  weeks  a  number  of  questions  have 
been  brought  to  me  by  faithful  teachers  of 
my  own  church,  and  I  propose  to  answer  them 
through  The  Evangelist,  supposing  that 
these  same  questions  may  be  troubling  many 
other  minds,  for  we  are  all  toiling  in  the 
Pftme  vineyard,  we  meet  with  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  and  discouragements,  and,  more  than 
this,  we  have  the  same  blessed  Comforter, 
and  the  same  assurance  “Fear  not,  for  I  am 
with  thee.” 

(Question  1 — “What  would  you  do  with  a 
class  of  unruly  boys  ?  ” 

Answer — a.  There  ought  never  to  be  such 
a  class,  but  such  boys  should  bo  separated 
and  distributed  through  a  school,  and  this, 
of  itself,  usually  Is  a  barrier  to  all  further 
trouble. 

b.  If  the  teacher  fails  to  interest  the  class, 
the^  it  is  not  strange  that  boys  who  are  brim¬ 
ful  of  fun  should  let  off  some  of  it  in  the 
school.  You  must  either  engage  the  boy’s  at¬ 
tention,  Of  he  will  engage  yonr  attention. 

is  a  wonderful  weapon  with  which 
to  ^sarm  a  boy’s  mischievousness,  and  make 
him  eager  to  listen  to  your  words.  Shake 
hands  with  each  of  your  class,  say  a  kind 
word  to  each  one,  ask  affectionately  for  those 
.whom  he  loves  at  hom^  and  then,  as  a  rule, 
your  scholars  will  love  you,  they  will  watch 
eagerly  for  your  coming,  your  slightest  word 
wijl  be  obeyed  gladly,  and  the  most  thought¬ 
less  will  become  thoughtful  of  your  wishes 
and  imwilling  to  grieve  you. 

d.  But  if  love  fails  to  win,  and  a  scholar  is 
positively  wilful,  disturbing  his  own  and  oth¬ 
er  classes,  then  there  is  but  one  courae  to 
pursue,  for  the  good  of  the  largest  number  is 
paramoimt  to  that  of  a  single  scholar.  He 
must  be  forbidden  to  come  to  the  school. 
While  there  are  some  who  argue  that  this 
step  ought  never  to  be  taken,  I  have  known 
the  most  blessed  results  from  such  a  course, 
even  the  conversion  of  the  unruly  scholar, 
who,  only  by  such  a  severe  measure,  was 
brought  to  reflection  and  repentance. 

Question  2 — “Suppose  your  class  will  not 
answer  your  questions,  how  can  you  make 
them  open  their  mouths  and  thus,  by  taking 
part,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  hour  ? 

Answer — a.  This  is  usually  the  fault  of  the 
teacher,  not  perhaps  of  yourself,  but  of  some 
former  teacher,  who  has  preached  instead  of 
taught,  and  so  the  class  have  formed  the  hab¬ 
it  of  listening  instead  of  speaking.  There  is, 
I  think,  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  will  never  do  all  the  talking, 
but  will  draw  out  the  opinions  of  the  class, 
and  only  in  this  way  can  the  close  attention 
of  the  scholars  be  secured. 

b.  If  a  reluctance  to  answer  arises  from 
diffidence,  then  the  teacher  must  wisely  and 
by  degrees  overcome  that  diffidence,  and  this 
can  be  done  in  three  ways :  1st.  By  making 
the  instruction  so  free  from  all  formality, 
that  the  scholars  will  be  at  perfect  ease  in 
your  presence.  It  is  possible  to  chill  a  class 
by  the  mere  manner  of  putting  the  questions. 
2d.  By  having  the  scholars  read  the  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  they  will 
bedome  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices.  3d.  By  asking  such  simple  ques¬ 
tions,  the  answers  to  which  are  in  the  lesson, 
that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  speak,  and  then 
you  can  gradually  pass  to  more  difficult  ques¬ 
tions,  which  they  will  answer.  But  the  most 
effectual  remedy  is  mutual  acquaintance  and 
confldence,  so  that  the  class  will  seem  like  a 
family  group,  and  then  all  will  be  ready  and 
glad  to  speak. 

Question  3 — “  What  would  you  include  in  a 
thorough  preparation  of  a  lesson  ?  ” 

Ariswer — a.  Earnest  study  of  the  verses.  In 
their  connection,  and  as  explained  by  other 
passages  in  the  Bible,  until  the  teacher  has 
mastered  the  subject,  and  is  full  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  its  central  truth.  A  teacher  who 
has  not  time  to  study  the  lesson,  or  will  not 
take  time,  has  no  business  to  teach,  for  such 
instruction  can  do  no  good,  and  will  probably 
do  an  injury.  A  preacher  might  as  well  enter 
his  pulpit  totally  unprepared,  and  speak  the 
thoughts  which  chanced  to  pass  through  his 
mind  as  he  spoke,  as  for  a  teacher  to  go  be¬ 
fore  his  class  without  having  earnestly  stud¬ 
ied  the  lesson  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  instruct  immortal  souls,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  open  our  lips  to  explain 
God’s  Word,  except  we  have  first  ourselves 
used  every  means  to  understand  that  Word, 
and  to  do  this,  we  must  take  time  for  quiet, 
earnest  study.  I  fear  there  are  many  teach¬ 
ers  who  go  before  their  classes  without  this 
previous  preparation.  There  should  be  a  Bi¬ 
ble  class  of  teachers  in  every  church,  and  the 
beet  leader  of  this  class  is  the  pastor,  who 
will  thus  be  brought  into  intimate  relations 
with  his  noblest  co-workers. 

b.  Prayer  for  the  divine  guidance,  not  only 
in  the  apprehension  of  truth,  but  in  the  choice 
of  words  to  teach  the  truth.  A  prayerless 
teacher  will  be  always  a  failure,  and  if  we 
could  know  the  closet  history  of  many  an  un¬ 
successful  teacher,  we  should  find  that  the 
lesson  was  not  studied  in  prayer,  nor  taught 
In  prayer.  Keep  pra3ring,  teachers,  while 
you  search  the  Scriptures  for  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  and  before  you  go  to  your  classes 
each  Sabbath,  go  first  to  Jesus  and  ask  Him 
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to  give  you  woids  to  speak,  and  to  fill  each 
word  with  the  omnipotence  of  His  Spirit. 

Question  4 — “  If  I  feel  that  I  am  not  fitted 
to  be  a  teacher,  and  that  some  one  else  can 
do  my  scholars  more  good  than  I  am  able  to 
do,  should  I  not  give  up  my  class  a]t  once  ?  ” 

A)iswer — a.  If  your  heart  is  in  the  world, 
yes. 

b.  If  you  are  teaching  as  a  duty,  and  not  as 
a  blessed  privilege,  yes. 

c.  If  you  cannot  or  will  not  take  time  for 
study,  yes. 

d.  But  if  your  purpose  arises  from  an  hon¬ 
est  conscientiousness  of  unfitness  for  your 
solemn  work,  then  to  give  up  your  class 
would  be  a  great  wrong  to  yourself,  and  a 
wrong  to  your  class.  Of  course  you  are  un¬ 
fitted  to  teach,  for  every  Christian  is  weak 
and  powerless  to  do  anything  for  Christ. 
Our  fitness  comes  from  the  Divine  blessing, 
and  the  condition  of  this  blessing  is  our 
emptiness,  so  that  He  can  work  through  us, 
filling  us  with  His  power.  It  is  not  the  intel¬ 
lectual  teacher  who  is  the  most  successful, 
but  the  teacher  who  is  filled  with  Christ ;  and 
if  you  desire  to  be  mighty  in  word,  to  the 
enrichment  of  your  scholars,  you  have  only 
to  go  to  Him  who  giveth  power  to  the  faint, 
and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  iucreas- 
eth  strength.  “  Give  up  your  class !  ”  Why, 
what  has  your  fltjiess  to  do  with  your  teach¬ 
ing  ?  Is  not  Christ  able  to  enrich  you  ?  Can 
He  not  speak  through  .you,  making  your  fee¬ 
ble  words  as  hammers  to  break  flinty  hearts 
in  pieces  ?  If  God  could  use  the  shepherd 
boy  to  slay  Goliah  with  a  sling  and  a  stone, 
can  Ho  not  use  your  brain  and  your'heart  to 
convert  your  scholars  ? .  l^o  1  discouraged 
teacher,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hasten  to 
the  armory  of  grace,  is  to  get  closer  to  Jesus, 
is  to  stop  thinking  about  self,  and  lay  hold 
on  the  promises,  and  tlieu  you  will  become 
strong  in  the  Lord. 

Question  6 — “  But  supposing  I  see  no  fruits 
of  my  teaching  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  am  I 
not  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  my  place 
can  be  better  filled  by  another  ?  ”  By  no 
means,  but  you  should  study  God’s  Word  to 
learn  the  secret  of  your  want  of  spiritual  suc¬ 
cess.  There  are  many  conditions  of  soul  har¬ 
vesting.  Let  me  recall  a  few  of  them  to  your 
mind :  ' 

1.  Personal  holiness  (Psalm  Iv.  3,'xxxiv.  15 ; 
John  ix.  31 ;  1  Peter  iii.  12 ;  1  John  iii.  22). 

2.  Earaestness  and  sincerity  (Deut.  iv.  29 ; 
Psalm  cxlv.  18)  ,^er.  xxix.  13). . 

3.  Patience  and  humility  (Ps.  ix.  12,  xl.  1). 

4.  Perseverance  (PSalm  Ixxxvi.  3 ;  Isa.  Ixii. 
1 ;  Luke  xi.  6y8,‘xviil.  1-7 ;  Eph.  vi.  18). 

5.  In  the  name  of  Christ  (John  xiv.  C,  xvi. 
W,''24;  Eph.  iii.  12). 

6.  Faith  in  His  promises  (Matt.  xxi.  22; 
Mark  lx.  24;  James  v.  15 ;  1  John  v.  14,  15). 

7.  This  faith  is  the  fruit  of  abiding  in  Him 
(John  XV.  7).  _ 

8.  This  abiding  in  Him  will  manifest  itself 
in  consecration  (Mai.  iii.  10). 

It  may  be,  teacher,  that  the  tithes  have  not 
been  brought  into  the  storehouse,  that  you 
have  kept  back  from  the  Lord  that  offering  of 
yourself  upon  His  altar.  You  have  desired 
the  convereiou  of  your  class,  but  at  the  same 
time,  your  life,  perhaps,  has  been  full  of  sel¬ 
fishness,  seeking  your  own  instead  of  God’s 
will,  and  it  is  only  when  the  tithes  are  all 
brought  in,  and  our  prayer  is  "Use  me,  O 
Lord,  in  any  way — oply  bless  me  with  Thy 
love,”  only  then  can  we  know  the  harvest  joy 
of  souls  redeemed  and  saved,  by  our  words  and 
in  answer  to  our  prayer.  I  have  thus  en¬ 
deavored  to  reply  to  these  questions,  which 
have  come  to  me  from  my  own  teachers,  and 
if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  wish 
to  ask  others,  they  shall  be  answered  at  the 
close  of  the  next  quarter,  or  sooner,  if  possi¬ 
ble. 

One  word  more:  We  have  been  studying 
the  precious  Word  together  for  six  months, 
and  when  with  much  diffidence,  I  consented 
to  write  these  articles  for  this  paper,  I  stated 
that  my  one  and  only  desire  w’as  to  be  of  some 
spiritual  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  teach¬ 
ers,  to  whom  my  weekly  message  would  come. 
I  have  on  my  table  many  very  sweet  letters 
which  have  come  to  me  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  thanking  me  for  my  words 
upon  the  lessons,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
they  have  given  me  great  joy,  and  been  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  greater  industry  and  care  in  the 
preparation  of  these  reviews.  My  earnest 
prayer  is,  that  in  the  next  six  months  to 
come,  God  will  speak  through  me  to  you, 
dear  teachers,  and  that  we  may  all  be  lifted 
up  out  of  self  and  into  Christ,  that  as  we 
study  the  letters  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Churches,  we  may  “be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and 
length  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that 
we  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 
Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us, 
unto  Him  be  glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ 
Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end. 
Amen.” 


SCRAPS  FROM  BROWSLOW  NORTH. 

All  men  by  nature  pursue  something  that 
is  not  God.  Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind 
that  turns  us  to  God. 

Nothing  is  too  hard  for  God  —  not  even 
my  heart. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  a  man  is  glad  that 
God  sees  him. 

The  worse  we  are,  the  more  need  to  cling 
to  Jesus.  Never  wait  till  you  are  better. 
(Jo  as  you  are. 

God  never  made  a  sinner :  “  an  enemy 
hath  done  this.” 

“  Hear  ye  Christ,”  though  a  cloud  hides 
Him  that  you  cannot  see  Him. 

There  is  no  promise  to  unbelieving  pray¬ 
er. 

The  smallest  allowed  sin  is  far  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  greatest  evil'  that  we 
would  not. 

If  you  are  not  sure  whether  a  thing  is 
wrong  or  not,  and  do  it,  it  is  wrong  in  you. 

The  precise  moment  will  come  when  you 
will  have  been  five  minutes  in  eternity. 

To  the  careless  sinner  God  says  Fear. 
To  the  returning  sinner  He  says  Fear  not. 

Rest  your  hope  on  the  written  word  of 
God,  and  wait  for  the  sensible  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  His  presence,  nothing  doubting. 

Don’t  shorten  your  prayers  when  you 
feel  cold.  Tell  Jesus  of  it,  and  ask  His 
Spirit 

Christians  doubt  because  they  are  walk¬ 
ing  dubiously. 

Get  your  doctrine  from  the  Bible.  Get 
your  example  from  Christ  A  day  will  not 
pass  after  you  have  closed  with  Christ’s 
promise,  ere  He  will  meet  you  with  a  coun¬ 
sel.  Embrace  both. 

Think  of  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
coining  into  the  unhoiy,  polluted  heart, 


and  enduring  the  contradiction  of  sinners 

Next  to  losing  your  soul,  fear  losing  your 
convictions. 

God  never  says  more  than  He  means. 


efitttrtett  at 

THE  YELLOW  DOG’S  STORY. 

By  Harriet  Lord. 

I’m  so  hungry  I  have  been  hungrj’  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  Cold,  too !  Heard  some¬ 
body  say  this  very  morning,  when  I  was  look¬ 
ing  through  the  bars  at  the  little  girl  inside 
the  fence  feeding  a  big  dog,  ‘Do  see  the 
brute  shiver!’  Wonder  if  he  knows  what 
hungry  shivers  are. 

I’il  go  aiong  past  that  house  again,  and  if 
she’s  out.  I’ll  bog  with  my  eyes.  No !  she 
isn’t  tliere ;  the  yard ’s  all  empty.  How  I  do 
wish  I  knew  a  way  to  get  in  and  see  if  there 
isn’t  a  bit  of  bone  somewhere.  0 !  there  she 
is ;  I  see  her  through  the  big  window,  and 
she’s  down  on  that  bright  red  thing  before 
the  fire.  How  do  folks  got  fires,  I  wonder ; 
wish  I  could  get  one ;  and  0 !  she  is — yes,  she 
is,  loving  a  dog — a  fat,  long-haired  monster 
of  a  thing,  that  could  live  out  in  the  ice  and 
snow  and  never  feel  it  a  bit ;  and  there  he  is 
in  there,  warm  and  fed,  and  I’m  Nobody’s  dog, 
out  here,  yeliow  and  cold,  and  gnawed  with 
hunger;  but  I  must  get  along  to  the  ash-bar¬ 
rel  up  the  avenue,  and  run  the  risk  of  iosing 
my  life  by  the  way  as  I.go. 

There  is  the  butcher’s  boy  acoming  this 
minute.  He  always  gives  me  an  awful  kick 
if  I  even  look  into  his  basket,  and  I  never 
stole  a  morsel  from  it  in  my  life ;  never  had  a 
chance.  Where  can  I  get  to  out  of  his  way  ? 
I’ll  run  right  in  imder  that  express  wagon  and 
get  up  close  to  the  horse’s  feet ;  he  won’t  dare 
to  kick  in  there.  I  ran.  Here  I  am,  but  O 
dear !  he’s  astooping  down  to  pick  up  a  stone 
to  shie  in  at  me.  There  it  comes !  I’ll  dodge ! 
I  dodged  and  the  stone  dodged  the  same  way, 
it  must,  for  it  has  hit  me  in  my  leg.  I’ve  cried 
out  too,  I  s’pose ;  couldn’t  help  it,  however; 
and  the  ugly  old  fellow  who  drives  that  green 
baker’s  cart,  is  leaning  out  to  strike  at  me 
with  his  whip.  Wish  I  was  a  whip-lash,  and 
I’d  hit  him.  I  would,  so ! 

O  how  that  did  sting  my  poor  back ;  and  he 
only  laughed ;  wish  I  could  laugh  once ;  won¬ 
der  how  they  do  do  it ;  only  I  know  I  wouldn’t 
lash  a  poor,  hungry,  shivering  yellow-dog. 
It  isn’t  good  to  be  hit  with  a  foot,  or  a  horse¬ 
whip,  either.  Now  I’ve  got  to  go  alimplng 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  do  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  the  ash- 
barrel  yonder.  There’s  a  big  dog  at  it  this 
minute.  My  foot  hurts  awfully,  and  I  dare 
not  go  near  him.  What  shall  I  do  ?  It  grows 
colder  and  colder,  and  the  wind  blows  harder 
than  ever,  and — but  what  is  it  I  smell  ? 

I’ll  scent  around  and  see.  It’s  something 
that  little  girl  is  carrying.  I’ll  follow  on  a 
bit.  My !  if  she  only  knew  what  ’tis  to  be 
hungry.  I’m  close  up  to  her,  and  she’s  stop¬ 
ping.  I’ll  stop,  too.  She  has  met  another 
little  girl.  She  is  saying  to  her  ‘  See,  Molly, 
what  I’m  carrying  to  old  Mrs.  Hopson  at  the 
hospital;  it’s  beef-tea.’  Where  do  folks  find 
beef-tea,  I  wonder ;  wish  I  could  find  some. 
I  couldn’t  help  nosing  around  the  pitcher  the 
least  mite,  for  smelling  is  better  than  noth¬ 
ing  if  one  could  only  get  enough  of  it,  and 
she  said  ‘Go  off,  you  dog.’  I’m  glad  she 
didn’t  say  yellow-dog.  I  hate  to  be  called 
Yellow-dog.  I  wonder  what  yellow  means, 
anyhow;  something  that  isn’t  a  bit  nice,  I 
know  by  the  way  they  say  it. 

Wish  she’d  slip  on  the  ice  and  break  the 
pitcher.  She  wont,  though;  folks  never  do 
what  I  wish. 

There’s  that  Spitz,  that  they  call  Beauty, 
going  by  sitting  qp  as  proud  as  you  ph-ase  on 
a  carriage-seat  by  that  lady ;  he’s  had  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner  enough,  I  know  by  the  way 
he  looks.  Wonder  why  I’m  not  Somebody’s 
dog;  s’pose  it’s  cause  I’m  yellow;  should  like 
to  know  how  it  feels,  just  once,  to  be  spoken 
nice  to,  and  lie  by  a  big  fire,  with  plenty  of 
bones  to  gnaw. 

Wish  my  paw  wouldn’t  grow  big  so  fast ; 
can’t  touch  it  to  the  ground  now.  I’ll  limp 
along  and  see  what  is  in  that  box  yonder. 
Just  as  I  feared — nothing  in  it  but  rubbish 
and  ashes — and  O !  that  was  just  awjul  I  How 
could  he  do  it  ?  That  boy  snapped  up  the 
box  as  I  was  looking  in,  and  turned  the  ashes 
right  over  my  head,  and  ran  off  laughing  to 
see  me  choked  and  blinded,  and  when  that 
little  girl  came  along  and  said  to  him  ‘  You 
wicked  boy,  you !  ’  he  said  ‘  It’s  nothing  but 
a  yellow-dog;  it’s  Nobody’s  dog.’  Wish  I 
could  find  that  Nobody  who  owns  me.  I’ll 
follow  the  little  girl. 

Here  I  am  close  after  her,  and  she  don’t 
know  it.  She’s  turning  into  that  big  building 
where  there’s  ever  so  many  bad  boys  go  every 
day.  I’ll  get  ahead,  where  she’ll  know  I’m 
here,  right  upon  the  steps.  Ah !  she’s  drop¬ 
ped  her  books  on  the  ice,  and  she  sees  me ! 
What  is  she  trying  to  open  that  tin  thing  she’s 
been  carrying  for,  I  wonder,  and  looking  at 
me  so,  with  eyes  that  kind  of  feed  me.  She’s 
saying  ‘Poor,  bony,  starved  dog;  I’ll  give 
you  part  of  my  lunch’ ;  and  now  she’s  holding 
down  a  cake — ^she  calls  it  a  cake.  0 !  how 
good  it  was— wish  I  could  keep  it  to  oat  all 
the  time ;  wonder  why  all  the  folks  weren’t 
made  little  girls  with  lunches. 

The  long,  cold  day  is  over  at  last,  and  here 
I  am  watching  my  chance,  and  shivering  hard¬ 
er  than  ever,  around  the  stable  corner.  If  I 
only  can  slip  in  when  they  don’t  see  me,  and 
get  into  that  place  with  the  white  car-horse, 
he’ll  let  me  snug  up  close  to  him,  and  he’ll  keep 
me  warm;  he  has,  some  nights.  Here’s  my 
chance— hero  I  go!  Wasn’t  quick  enough. 
That  cruel  man  saw  mo,  and  he  said  ‘Get 
out,  or’ — something— I  didn’t  stop  to  hear; 
I  knew  what  he  meant.  And  now  where  shall 
I  go  ?  My  log— wish  I  could  shake  it  off  and 
leave  it  somewhere ;  it’s  awful  heavy,  and 
I’m  tired.  Wonder  where  the  Big  Dog  and 
Beauty  are  now. 

It’s  snowing  big  flakes,  and  they  whirl  and 
whirl,  and  I’m  so  cold,  so  cold !  Wish  the 
little  girl  would  come,  or  I  could  gnaw  through 
this  wall  to  my  white  horse  on  the  other  side. 
Don’t  believe  anybody  will  find  me  here  under 
the  snow,  if  I  do  go  to  sleep.  I’ll  start  early 
for  the  ash-barrels,  if  I  can. 

Now  it’s  Summer,  and  I’m  going  to  have  a 
better  time.  My  leg  is  as  good  as  ever  again, 
and  there’s  more  bones  and  less  ashes  in  the 
barrels,  ’cause  folks  don’t  try  to  get  an3^hlDg 
out  of  them  now ;  they  leave  it  all  for  the 
dogs  and  the  cats. 

I  saw  something  to-day  that  was  very  queer. 
It  was  that  Big  Dog  that  lives  in  the  house 


on  the  comer,  and  he  had  a  thin  basket  on, 
that  coveijed  up  his  head  and  mouth,  and  he 
was  tr3’ing  as  hard  as  he  could  to  push  it  off 
with  h'ls  paws,  and  the  little  girl  was  talking 
to  him,  and  she  said 

‘Now,  Kino,  you  must  b^  a  good  dog,  and 
wear  this  muzzle;  ’cause  if  j'ou  don’t,  they 
will  pick  you  up,  and  carry  you  off,  and  kill 
you.’ 

Then  she  went  into  the  house,  and  shut  the 
door,  and  the  big  dog  went  around  on  the  av¬ 
enue,  and  shook  his  head  and  shook  it,  but 
theAhing  wouldn’t  come  off.  Just  then  a  big 
boy  came  along.  He  stooped  down  and  un¬ 
did  the  basket,  and  went  off  with  it ;  and  the 
next  thing  I  knew,  was  somebody  saj’ing 
close  to  me 

‘We  can’t  take  both.  I  guess  we’ll  leave 
the  yellow  dog;  this  one  is  worth  something.’ 

Then  a  big  rope  was  put  on  Kino’s  neck. 
He  pulled  and  pulled,  but  the  men  dragged 
him  off  somewhere ;  and  then  a  man  came  at 
me  with  a  club,  and  boys  threw  stones,  and  jx)- 
licemen  shouted.  I  ran  and  ran,  until  I  felt  a 
rope  around  mj’  neck — I  had  to  come ;  and 
Kino  is  here,  too,  and  another  dog  that  I 
never  saw  before.  Kino  wont  say  a  word, 
he  feels  so  bad  ’cause  ho  didn’t  mind  his  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  and  keep  the  muzzle  on  ;  and  he’s  too 
proud  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  but  me  and 
that  other  dog  are  used  to  it.  Besides,  we’ve 
had  something  to  eat — a  good  deal  of  it,  too, 
’cause  Kino  turned  up  his  nose  at  it,  and  said 
he  wouldn’t  oat  if ’t  wasn’t  beef  or  chicken. 

Never  slept  so  good  in  all  my  life.  Break¬ 
fast,  too,  this  morning ;  it  hadn’t  been  in  the 
ash-barrel  either. 

Here  comes  that  boy  again  who  was  here 
last  night,  and  there’s  a  little  girl  with  him — 
little  girls  are  the  best  things  in  this  world — 
and  it  isn’t  the  one  Kino  lives  with. 

‘There’s  the  big  Newfoundland,  Sis!’  saj’S 
the  boy.  ‘You’ll  save  him,  and  by-and-by 
you’ll  get  money  for  him.’ 

•I  want  that  dog,’  says  the  girl,  pointing 
right  at  me. 

‘No  you  don’t,’  said  the  man;  ‘he’s  no¬ 
thing  but  a  yellow  dog.’ 

‘  He’s  Nobody’s  dog,’  said  the  boy.  ‘  Come 
on.’ 

‘  Yes  he  is,’  said  the  little  girl,  ‘  and  I’ll 
take  all  three  of  tliein ;  for  God  is  just  as 
much  the  God  of  dogs  as  Ho  is  of  folks.’ 

I  wish  I  knew  what  that  means — something 
nice,  I’m  sure ;  for  she  paid .  monoj'  for  mo, 
and  went  off,  and  to-morrow  I’m  going  to  bo 
Somebody’s  dog.  Wonder  how  it  will  feel; 
wish  it  was  to-morrow  now. 

She  has  fetched  us  to  the  nicest  place  in  the 
world !  Big  sea  all  around ;  plenty  to  eat  and 
plenty  of  room.  It  feels  awful  good  to  be 
Somebod3’’s  dog. 

Kino’s  gone  and  done  something  for  the 
little  girl;  he’s  saved  some  folks  that  fell 
into  the  water.  Wish  I  could  do  something 
for  her.  I  can’t  save  folks;  I’m  too  small, 
and  don’t  know  how.  But  I’m  going  to  watch 
and  see  what  I  can  do. 

There!  I’ve  done  something  now!  The 
dogs  were  every  one  asleep,  but  me.  I  heard 
a  boat  coming,  and  ’t  w'as  awful  dark;  and 
two  men  came  and  went  up  to  the  house,  and 
I  went  after  them,  and  kept  still  until  one  of 
them  had  climbed  into  a  window — all  but  his 
last  foot,  and  it  hadn’t  any  shoe  or  stocking 
on  It ;  so  I  barked  and  snapped,  and  held  on 
till  Kino  on  the  inside  began  to  bark,  and  ev¬ 
erybody  came  running  out  of  the  rooms,  and 
caught  the  man. 

Now  they  have  me  up  at  the  house  all  the 
time,  and  they  put  their  hands — kind  and 
soft — on  my  head,  and  call  me  ‘Good  Guard,’ 
and  so  I  know  I  aint  yellow  any  more.  Won¬ 
der  where  the  yellow  has  gone  to. 

The  little  girl  from  the  house  on  the  corner 
has  come  for  Kino,  and  the  big  dog  is  a  happy 
dog.  I  hope,  though,  Nobody  wont  come  for 
me.  I  don’t  want  to  find  him  now,  though  I 
used  to  when  I  was  hungriest  and  coldest. 

Kino  has  gone.  Maud,  my  little  girl,  kiss¬ 
ed  Kino’s  little  girl  and  Kino  himself,  and 
told  him  she  was  sorry  ho  was  going,  for  he 
had  been  a  blessing ;  and  then  when  the  boat 
rowed  off  (Kino  had  a  chain  around  his  neck, 
to  keep  him  from  jumping  overboard  and  get¬ 
ting  himself  all  wet),  she  took  her  very  own 
dog.  Prince  Chestnut,  in  her  arms  and  cried ; 
and  I  stole  along,  and  licked  one  of  her  hands, 
to  tell  her  I  was  sorry  she  felt  so  bad,  and 
what  did  she  do  but  stoop  down  and  kiss  mo, 
and  say  ‘  You  dear  old  fellow,  you !  ’  Now  I 
know  I’m  not  Yellow  Dog  any  more. 


PAID  IN  ONE’S  OWN  COIN. 

Peter’s  mother  died.  After  that  he  was 
sent  to  his  grandmother’s,  for  he  had  a 
quarrelsome,  fretful  temper,  and  his  aunt 
could  not  manage  him  with  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.  His  grandmother  dealt  kindly  and 
patiently  with  him,  and  helped  him  to  im¬ 
prove. 

Peter  now  had  a  new  mother,  and  his 
father  had  sent  for  him  to  come  home. 
But  he  did  not  want  to  go.  He  felt  sure 
he  should  not  like  his  now  mother,  and 
that  she  would  not  like  him. 

‘That  depends  upon  yourself,  Peter,’ 
said  grandmother.  ‘Carry  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  in  your  pocket,  and  you’ll  find  no 
difficulty.’ 

The  idea  struck  the  boy  favorably.  ‘  He 
wished  he  could,’  he  said. 

‘And  the  best  of  it  is,’  said  grandmother, 
‘if  you  once  begin  paying  it  out,  your 
pockets  will  never  be  empty,  for  you’ll  be 
paid  in  your  own  coin.  Be  kind,  and  you 
will  be  treated  kindly ;  love  and  you’ll  be 
loved.’ 

‘  I  wish  I  could,’  said  Peter. 

All  the  way  home  he  thought  of  it.  I 
really  do  not  know  anything  about  his 
welcome  home,  or  what  his  father  or  new 
mother  said  to  him.  The  next  morning 
he  rose  early,  as  he  was  used  at  grand¬ 
mother’s,  and  came  down  stairs,  where, 
everjAhing  being  new,  he  felt  very  strange 
and  lonely. 

‘  I  know  I  sha’n’t  be  contented  here,’  he 
said  to  himself ;  ‘  I  know  I  sha’n’t ;  I’m 
afraid  there’s  not  a  bit  of  love  in  my  pock- 
©t  ^ 

However,  in  a  little  while  his  new  mo¬ 
ther  came  down,  when  Peter  came  up  to 
her  and  said 

‘  Mother,  what  can  I  do  to  help  you  ?  ’ 

‘  My  dear  boy,’  said  she,  kissing  him  on 
the  forehead,  ‘  how  thoughtful  you  are.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  offer ;  and  what 
can  I  do  to  help  you,  for  I’m  afraid  you 
will  be  lonely  here  at  first,  coming  from 
your  dear,  good  grandmother.’ 

What  a  kiss  was  that !  It  made  him  so 
happy. 

‘  That’s  paying  me  in  more  than  my  own 
coin,’  thought  Peter. 

Then  he  knew  he  should  love  his  new 
mother,  and  from  that  good  hour  Peter’s 
pockets  began  to  fill  with  the  beautiful 
bright  coin  of  kindness,  which  Is  the  best 


“  small  change”  in  the  world.  Keep  your 
pockets  furt  of  it,  and  you  will  never  be  in 
want. — Prefebyterlan. 

GRANDPA  AND  BABY. 

[From  Uie  Royal  Templar.] 

Out  on  the  lawn,  one  Summer’s  day, 

I  left  my  baby  boy  at  play. 

And  smiled  to  hear  his  gleeful  shout 
And  happy  voice  sing  in  and  out 
Among  the  arches  of  the  trees. 

Then  die  away  upon  the  breeze ; 

While  all  the  jdayful  echoes  stirred 
With  inerry  laugh  and  lisping  word.  ‘ 

But  when  I  missed  the  cheerful  noise. 

Nor  longer  heard  the  prattling  voice, 

I  rose,  and  to  the  window  hied, 

And,  looking  hence,  this  vision  spied— 

O,  memo^  1  though  thy  name  be  pain. 
Paint,  paint  that  picture  o’er  again  1 

The  western  sun  his  glory  throw 
Aldng  the  sward  of  emerald  hue ; 

Save  where,  petchonee  in  playful  frown, 
Some  cool,  green  §hadows  nestled  down. 
And  idly  shTftihg  with  the  sun, 

Crept  slowly  eastward,  one  by  one. 

Beneath  the  elm  tree's  waving  crest. 

Where  the  wind  tossed  the  birdlings’  nest. 
And  where  alternate  sun  and  shade 
Like  changing  fancies  skii>ped  and  played. 
The  old  arm  chair,  secure  and  good. 

With  wide-spread  arms,  inviting  stood ; 

And  in  its  cushions,  broad  and  deep. 
Grandpa  and  baby  sat  asleep. 

On  rounded  cheek  and  golden  bead 
The  sinking  sun  his  radiance  shed. 

While  on  the  grandsiro’s  silver  crown 
A  single  ray  dropped  softly  down. 

And  then,  in  benediction  fell 
On  both,  and  wrapped  them  in  its  spell. 

The  breeze,  in  frolic,  growing  bold. 

Tossed  up  the  rings  of  shining  gold 
On  baby’s  brow,  then  with  the  gray 
On  grandpa’s  head,  began  to  play. 

In  the  worn  palm,  securely  pressed, 

One  little  dimpled  hand  found  rest ; 

The  other  clasped  a  withered  flower. 

Culled,  all  at  will,  in  Nature’s  bower. 

Fixed  was  the  look  of  sad  content. 

On  the  worn  face,  a  trifle  bent ; 

And  forward  drooped,  to  rest  the  chin 
My  baby’s  clustered  curls  within ; 
while  on  the  collar  of  his  coat 
The  gray  and  gold  together  float. 

Such  tinting  one  might  vainly  seek 
As  slept  on  baby’s  lip  and  cheek ; 

But  thin  and  pale  the  other  one. 

And  sad  and  careworn,  in  the  sun ; 

And  so  the  evening  shadows  fell. 

And  deeper  grew,  but  all  was  well. 

The  elm  tree  boughs  now  gaunt  and  bare, 
Are  tossed  about  the  wintry  air. 

While  pale,  wan  shadows  come  and  go 
Upon  the  lawn,  all  white  with  snow; 

But  nevermore,  at  eve  or  dawn. 

On  garden  walk  or  grassy  lawn,  . 

May  I,  in  vision  fair,  Ixihold 
That  little  head,  with  crown  of  gold, 

Nor  evermore,  on  Summer  day. 

That  other  one,  with  crown  of  gray. 

Aneath  the  dreary,  drifted  snow. 

The  silver  head,  and  gold,  lie  low ; 

Yet  evermore,  in  joy  or  pain, 

O,  memory  I  paint  mat  scene  again. 


•  “Dan,”  said  a  four-year-old,  give  me 
five  cents  to  buy  a  monkey.”  “  We  have 
one  monkey  in  the  house  now,”  said  the 
elder  brother.  “  Who  is  it,  Dan  ?  ”  “You,” 
was  the  reply.  “  Then  give  me  five  cents 
to  buy  the  monkey  some  nuts.”  The  bro¬ 
ther  could  not  resist. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 


Nadeiiioiselle  de  Jauon, 

Sflfcessor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Mists  Haines, 

Respectfully  informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
she  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladles  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Gramercy  Park, 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  25. 

Boys*  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  its  eOlclency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  In  past  years. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sejit.  3 :  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH.  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSKBVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlin  Is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healthfulness  and  religious  and  Intellectual 
advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 

Princeton  College  (N.J.)  Preparatory  ^hool.  Terms  re¬ 
duced.  Special  to  clergymen's  suns.  Send  for  circular. 


Yale  law  school.— Regular  course,  2  years; 

Graduate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years. 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  25th.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 

Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  4th.  Entrance 
examination,  Monday,  June  23d,  and  Wednesday, 
Sept.  3d.  For  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  S.  G.  BROWN,  D.D.,  President. 


WILSON  COLLEOl:;  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Cliambersburg,  Pa.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  15. 
For  catalogues,  address  either  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Pres,  pro  tern.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  or  Miss  A.  F.  Good- 
sell,  Lady  Principal,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — For  the  Summer,  position  as  tutor,  by 
a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College.  References; 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  29  Ormond  Place,  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  Prof.  R.  Ogden  Duremus,  52  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  Lady  Principal,  or  partner 
In  some  well  established  school.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  testimonials  given.  Address 

TEACHER,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


A  TEACHER,  graduated  and  experienced,  hereby 
seeks  work.  Immediate  or  prospective.  Address 
Morristown,  Evangelist  Offlee.” 


BOOKS  FOR  DRURY  COLLEGE. 

DRURY  COLLEGE,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  occupying 
alone  an  educational  field  of  vast  extent,  with  promise 
of  future  usefulness  rarely  equalled,  asks  all  friends 
of  sound  learning  to  contribute  toward  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Its  library.  We  want  $5,000  with  which  to 
buy  5,000  valuable  books — the  leading  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  offering  the  College  their  books  at  one-half  of 
list  prices.  Every  reader  of  this  appeal,  therefore.  Is 
Invited  to  send  ONE  Dollab  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Drury  College,  care  of  the  Greene  County  National 
Bank,  Springfield,  Mo.  A  Permanent  Fund  of  $5,000 
Is  also  needed  for  the  yearly  Increase  of  the  Library. 

Dr.  Rufus  Ellis  of  Boston  writes ;  “  There  are  accu¬ 
mulations  of  books  at  many  points  In  the  Eastern 
States  which  are  like  pent  up  waters  waiting  to  fer¬ 
tilize  a  dry  and  thirsty  laud.’’  Drury  College  seeks 
to  “open  some  of  those  fountains."  It  asks  owners 
of  stores  of  unused  books  to  dispense  some  of  them 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  College.  Depots  have  been 
established  at  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  No.  561  Broadway,  and  N.  Tlbbals  &  Son,  No.  37 
Park  Row,  New  York,  and  with  Messrs.  Ginn  h  Heath, 
Tremont  Court,  Boston,  where  packages  can  be  left 
for  shipment  to  the  College.  Packages  should  be 
marked  “For  the  Library  of  Drury  College.” 

Deficiencies  in  our  present  library  are  In  about  this 
order :  In  Science,  the  Classics,  History,  Archeology, 
General  Literature,  Philosophy,  Encyclopeedlas,  Fine 
and  Industrial  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Theology, 
Reviews  and  Magazines :  though  all  good  books  will 
be  gratefully  received.  Duplicates  will  be  exchanged 
at  the  depots. 

This  movement  has  the  hearty  Indorsement  and  co¬ 
operation  of  many  distinguished  gentlemen,  among 
whom  are  Drs.  Prime  of  The  Observer,  and  Field  of 
THE  Evanoklist,  B.  Elllls  Of  Boston,  and  H.  W.  Bel¬ 
lows  of  New  York,  and  Professors  Fisher  of  Yale, 
Phelps  of  Andover,  and  Hitchcock  of  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries,  to  whom  the  undersigned  is  happy  to 
refer.  N.  J.  MORRISON, 

President  of  Drury  College. 

82  Broadway,  New  York,  May  8, 1879. 


HOME 

Insnraiice  Company  of  Ne^f  York. 

Ojjlce,  Xo.  Hi)  Broadway 

Fifty-first  Semi-Anfloal  Statemeat 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-iiisiirance,  -  1,766,771  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  260,092  46 
Set  Surplus, .  1,363,488  94 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,390,352  40 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Cash  In  Banka . 8117,431*  64 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
first  iien  on  Reai  Estate  worth 

$4,481,300  . U,056,836  33 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

walne)......: . 3,»96,1U5  00 

Bank  Stocks .  18-4,763  00 

State  and  Mnnlclpal  Bonds .  333,778  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  $3‘44.041.30) .  343,103  47 

Interest  due,  1st  Jan,,  1879 .  68,383  30 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents....  147,463  79 

Real  Estate . 104,430  87 

Premlsinis  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
office .  9,040  00 

Total . 86,300,333  4 


CHAS.  J,  MAKTISr,  President. 

J.  H.  -WASHBUBN,  Secretary, 

CONTINENTS!:. 

(FIRE) 


nrsTTiiAiTCi:  coscfaitt, 

Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  ¥• 


Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . S3,327,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  eto,f  328,965  96 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  00 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund..'..'.....  1,060,384  91 
Net  Surplus . . . '. _  1,038,433  37 


BRANCH  OFFICES; 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS.  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BRQOKLYJ^,  £.  D. 
DIRECTORS'. 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Yioe-P#esi4ent. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK. 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, - 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL. 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JA8.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  COBLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE. 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JVC).  L  Biker, 

ALEX.  M.  vVHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CRARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN. 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND.  CYRUS  PECK. 

Sec  Agency  Dept.  Secretary. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCiHER,  A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  Oep 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent. 


HANOVER 

Fire  InsnraDce  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  R>e-insurance,  •  507,897  08 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  -  675,888  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cUlee  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALt’On,  Presilkflt. 

I.  REM8EN  LANE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


X  H  £ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Waluut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital. . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 

THE 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  AITS  ZROXT  EZOHAlTaB, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Oov- 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  lion.  Jno.  A.  McCaU,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 

The  excellent  financial  condition  of  this  Company  la 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  gross  IlablllUes 
while  above  the  amount  held  in  reserve  for  its  policy 
holders,  and  all  llsbllltlee,  its  surplus  is  $930,915.95 


LINE. 

UNITED  STATES  k  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Thursday  or*  Saturday. 

cm  or  BERLIN. . .  .9191  Tou  I  Cm  cr  HOKTBXAL..1190  Tou 
CmorBICBUONB..1607  “  CmorBBU8SXLS..377$  “ 
emor  CEZSTXS...1S66  “  I  cm  or  NEW  70BX. .3500  “ 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  in  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
in  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  O.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HAUIC  LANTERNS  AND  STEREDPTICONS. 

E*H.T.A|fT||pNT4,CO.  391  broad- 

'WAY,  nTy.,  Tnposlte  Metropolitan.  8TBR- 
EOS(X)PB8  AND  VIEWS,  ORAPHOSCOPES,  CHBOMOB 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOOBAPMS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOrOOBAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATBBIALS.  Awocd 
ed  trst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Phlladelpala. 
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THE  KEW  YORK  EYAXGELLST. 

No.  S  Beekman  Street. 

TKRX8:  SS  a  Tear  in  Adrance,  FoitaRe  Paid. 

AdrertUements  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the 
Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Pace,  30  cents  a  line. 

Marriaces  and  Deaths,  notexceeding  4  lines,  each 
60  cents ;  orer  6  lines,  10  cents  a  line,  8  words  making 
a  line. 

69*  All  letters  for  this  ofllce  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  Y4>rk  F.rangelist,  Box  2330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  CHkCk  or  PosTomcB  Honkt  Ob- 
DXB,  as  the  only  ways  that  are  absolutely  safe  of  send 
ng  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Commence¬ 
ment  season.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
are  closing  their  college  studies,  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  the  arena  of  active  life.  It 
is  a  solemn  time  to  most  young  men — a 
time  when  they,  as  never  before,  should 
realize  the  seriousness  of  life,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  their  costly,  exceptional  cul¬ 
ture  imposes  upon  them.  They  deserve 
prayerful  sympathy,  and  all  the  friendly 
counsel  that  can  be  afforded  them.  There 
is  really  little  hope  for  that  young  man 
who  crosses  the  threshold  of  his  college, 
and  steps  down  into  the  great  world’s  af¬ 
fairs,  without  a  profound  feeling  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  change  he  is  making, 
and  his  need  of  more  than  human  strength 
and  wisdom  to  support  and  guide  him. 

Our  collie  graduates  are  for  the  most 
part  worthy,  ambitious,  well-trained  young 
men,  who  mean  to  pay  back  to  the  world 
in  real  service  all  they  have  received  in 
their  intellectual  equipment  They  have 
had  all  the  lecturing  they  want.  At  every 
recitation,  for  weeks,  they  have  had  “  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.”  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  add 
anything  to  the  wise  and  admirable  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  many  able  bacca¬ 
laureate  preachers,  whose  sermons  this 
year  seem  to  have  been  unusually  practi¬ 
cal  and  pertinent.'  The  shoulders  of  these 
young  men  already  bend  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  instruction  and  counsel  piled  upon 
them,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  add  a 
feather’s  weight  to  their  load.  The  great 
thing  they  need  on  coming  out  of  one 
world  and  entering  into  another,  is  kind¬ 
ness,  friendship,  the  welcome  voice,  the 
outstretched  hand.  They  are  not  used  to 
the  battle  of  life ;  they  have  never  faced 
its  foes ;  they  know  nothing  of  its  fierce 
and  terribly  real  struggle.  They  come  out 
of  quiet  retreats  of  learning,  and  away 
from  delightful  associations,  to  make  a 
living  and  a  name  for  themselves  in  the 
world,  only  to  find  every  desirable  place 
more  than  full  already,  and  every  prize 
battled  for  by  an  eager  crowd,  and  every 
gate  to  the  fields  they  would  enter  and 
till,  thronged  by  those  more  anxious  to 
push  in  than  qualified  to  enter.  It  is  easy 
to  say  as  Mr.  Webster  did,  “There  is  al¬ 
ways  room  in  the  higher  ranks  of  a  pro¬ 
fession.”  The  thing  is  to  get  a  place  to 
stand  on  in  the  lower  ranks.  All  have  to 
begin  at  the  bottom.  Most  of  the  young 
men  of  average  talent  and  excellent  culture 
find  It  exceedingly  hard  to  get  standing- 
room  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder. 

The  reason  why  so  many  of  our  college 
graduates  fail  to  accomplish  anything  wor¬ 
thy  their  culture  and  the  high  expectations 
they  have  raised,  is  that  they  never  get 
fairly  and  well  started  in  life.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  kindness  of  friends,  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  public,  that  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  Christians,  ought  to  be  shown. 
The  college  does  not  train  a  young  man 
for  life ;  it  gives  a  special,  a  valuable,  a 
rare  culture,  which  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  him  and  to  society,  provided  he 
once  get  well  started  in  the  world,  where 
he  can  use  his  education.  To  help  him 
start  is  the  thing.  You  have  got  an  ex¬ 
otic  ;  you  must  transplant  it,  so  that  it 
will  take  root  and  can  live  and  grow,  or  it 
will  die. 

It  is  a  critical  time  in  a  young  man’s  life 
when  he  takes  his  diploma  and  quits  col¬ 
lege.  The  making  or  the  unmaking  of 
the  man  is  at  that  turning-point  in  his  ca¬ 
reer.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
man  who  was  never  inside  of  a  college, 
and  does  not  know  Greek  from  Choctaw, 
to  read  him  a  lecture  on  what  he  should 
do  and  not  do,  and  such  lectures  have  been 
given  in  thousands  of  oases,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  given  to  the  end  of  time.  And 
yet  in  the  foce  of  all  this  fine  “  advising,” 
A  large  proportion  of  college  graduates 


fail  utterly  and  hopelessly,  and  some  of 
them  even  go  to  the  bad.  The  collie 
graduate  wants  something  more  than 
counsel.  Now  and  then  a  young  man 
graduates  with  so  much  native  vigor  and 
push  and  self-reliance,  that  he  can  make  a 
place  for  himself  anywhere,  and  is  more 
than  a  match  for  all  competitors.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  college  graduates  are  not 
made  of  such  sterling  stuff ;  they  are  mod¬ 
est,  aspiring,  earnest,  but  their  brains  are 
not  sheathed  in  brass.  The  finest  minds 
are  often  the  most  sensitive,  the  most  eas¬ 
ily  depressed,  the  most  unfitted  to  crowd 
and  elbow  and  strive  against  powerful 
odds.  They  specially  need  sympathy,  as¬ 
sistance,  friendship,  and  cheer.  Give 
them  these,  and  their  future  is  sure. 
There  is  little  use  in  educating  thousands 
of  young  men  in  the  finest  and  costliest 
way,  and  then  turning  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  them,  and  leaving  perhaps  the  choic¬ 
est  of  them  all  to  go  to  destruction. 


A  CARDINAL  WHO  IS  NOT  INFALLIBLE. 

Even  though  a  Pope  should  be  infallible, 
a  Cardinal  is  not ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
given  to  one,  in  the  very  moment  of  his 
exaltation  to  that  high  dignity,  to  prove  by 
some  word  of  unwisdom,  that  he  too  is  weak 
and  liable  to  err,  like  the  rest  of  mankind. 
So  it  fell  out  a  few  weeks  since,  when  John 
Henry  Newman  was  called  to  Rome  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  red  hat  of  a  Cardinal  from  the 
hand  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion  he  made  an  address  which,  though 
in  appearance  made  only  for  the  English 
converts  or  perverts  in  Rome,  was  really 
intended  for  the  whole  English-speaking 
world,  and  therefore  for  a  large  part  of 
Protestant  Christendom.  The  address  was 
a  bold  arraignment  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  age,  under  the  head  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  Liberalism.  He  selected 
two  or  three  factors  in  modern  society — 
factors  of  comparatively  little  account — 
and  held  them  up  as  illustrations  of  the 
whole  substance  of  Protestant  civilization. 

To  this  attack  one  of  our  city  pastors 
has  made  a  very  effective  reply.  Rev.  Dr. 
Bevan  of  the  Brick  church  on  Murray  Hill, 
has  recently  been  preaching  a  course  of 
sermons  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  our 
time,  and  last  Sunday  morning  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  new  English  Cardinal  and 
his  recent  address.  But  he  did  not,  like 
some  zealous  and  bitter  assailants  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  make  an  attack  on  the 
man  himself.  On  the  contrary  he  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  sincerity  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  and  the  purity  of  his  life.  He  de¬ 
scribes  him  as 

“A  man  of  rare  powers  as  a  thinker  and  speak¬ 
er,  of  subtle  Intellect,  large  acquisition  of  learning, 
probably  with  a  deep,  underlying  capacity  for 
doubt,  peculiarly  self-searching,  a  born  spiritual 
guide  of  men,  with  no  personal  ambition,  but  a 
love  of  truth  and  a  conscientiousness  almost  mor¬ 
bid,”  whose  history  has  been  “  a  life  of  studious 
devotion  and  far-reaching  religious  effectiveness, 
crowned  at  last  within  a  few  days  by  his  elevation, 
tardy  and  long-delayed,  to  the  position  of  a  Cardi¬ 
nal  Prince  of  the  Roman  Curia  amidst  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  and  affectionate  joy  of  friends  and  fellow- 
Catholics,  and  not  without  satisfaction  experienc¬ 
ed  even  by  those  who  are  arrayed  in  sternest  hos¬ 
tility  against  the  Church  to  which  Dr.  Newman  be¬ 
longs,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  which  ho  has  been  so 
skilful,  so  persuasive  an  expounder.  For  it  has 
been  the  rare  felicity  of  this,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  modem  theologians,  to  have  won  the  affection 
not  only  of  those  who  belong  to  his  section  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  saints,  but  by  the  parity  of  his 
character,  the  simplicity  of  his  aims,  and  the  true 
religiousness  of  his  elevated  nature,  to  have  made 
for  himself  as  welcome  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  belong 
to  the  communion  of  saints.” 

The  recent  scene  at  the  Vatican  is  thus 
described : 

“  It  was  a  significant  scene  which  took  place  in 
Rome  upon  the  twelfth  day  of  last  month.  A  high 
ecclesiastic,  in  near  relation  to  the  Pof>e,  present¬ 
ed  to  Dr.  Newman  the  cardinalate  to  which  he  had 
been  raised.  A  generation  of  service,  not  in  a 
large  sphere  of  public  labor  or  splendid  ceremony, 
but  by  the  teaching  of  truth  and  the  wide  ministry 
of  the  printed  page,  had  at  last  won  due  recogni¬ 
tion  and  a  fitting  reward.  The  simple  life  and 
manners  of  the  learned  Oratorian  were  in  strange 
contrast  to  that  brilliant  assemblage  and  those 
gorgeous  caparisons  which  accompanied  the 
presentation  of  his  high  honors;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  English-speaking  people 
throughout  the  world,  Roman  and  Protestant 
alike,  stayed  a  moment  in  their  busy  course  to 
bear  the  words  that  our  honored  churchman 
would  speak.  We  might  have  prophesied  their 
tenor.  They  have  the  same  ring  which  has 
been  heard  for  fifty  years.  Anglican  or  Roman, 
8t.  Mary’s  preacher  or  Birmingham’s  Oratorian, 
master  of  English  speech,  whether  uttered  or  writ¬ 
ten,  recluse,  scholar,  divine,  or  Cardinal  Deacon 
in  one  of  Rome’s  proudest  palaces — still  the  same 
resolute,  uncompromising  foe  of  modern  liberal¬ 
ism,  looking  with  despair  upon  society,  especially 
of  the  English  kind,  and  finding  only  his  hope  in 
that  Church  to  which  be  rushed  in  his  despair  of 
satisfaction  and  content,  and  where  methinks  he 
only  stills  the  deep  current  and  doubtings  of  his 
soul  by  refusing  to  give  them  voice  or  hear  them 
when  they  speak— he  remains  for  the  thoughtful 
man  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  great  law 
of  spiritual  life,  that  not  even  in  Rome  herself  can 
men  find  that  rest  which  can  only  be  found  for  the 
unquiet  heart  in  God  who  made  us,  and  made  us 
for  Himself.” 

This  is  true  knightly  courtesy  to  an  op¬ 
ponent— or  let  us  say  better— it  is  true 
Christian  manliness  and  honesty  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  one  who  has  shown  himself  all 
his  life  long  an  earnest  searcher  after 
truth,  though  having  got  entangled  in  a 
vicous  course  of  reasoning,  he  has  wander¬ 
ed  far  astray.  Having  shown  this  readi¬ 
ness  to  recognize  all  that  is  good.  Dr.  Bevan 
turns  from  the  man  to  his  address,  which 
he  anal>’zes  with  as  much  candor  as  he  has 
shown  courtesy  to  the  robed  Cardinal.  Dr. 
Newman’s  argument  is  briefiy  summed  up 
in  four  points. 

“  First — A  defiuition  of  Liberalism,  which  is  af¬ 
firmed  to  be  the  prevalent  force  in  English  society 
in  the  present  day. 

“Second— The  charge  against  modern  society 
that  it  is  secularixed ;  that  the  groundwork  of  its 
formation  and  the  sanction  of  its  laws  are  becoming 
wholly  irreligious,  and  that  it  has  become  impos¬ 
sible  to  enforce  the  claims  of  any  religion  upon 
men,  even  supposing  it  were  the  religion  of  abso¬ 
lute  truth. 

“  Third— A  despairing  recognition  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  society  growing  out  of  the  divisions  and 


sects  of  religious  men,  who,  therefore,  in  their 
common  life,  social  and  civil,  must  ignore  religion 
altogether. 

“And,  finally,  an  implied  conviction  that  the 
Church  of  which  he  has  become  at  length  a  Cardi¬ 
nal  is  the  only  depositary  and  judge  of  religious 
truth,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only  savior  of  socie¬ 
ty  ;  and  that  social  life,  directed  and  controlled  by 
her,  is  alone  the  ideal  which  society  has  to  seek, 
alas  I  so  vainly ;  but  at  length  to  be  won  over  to 
the  Infiuence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Church 
and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.” 

To  these  several  points  the  preacher  re¬ 
plies  in  detail.  He  shows  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  Liberalism  is  incorrect ;  that  under 
this  one  term  are  included,  along  with  in¬ 
fidels  and  unbelievers,  the  Protestant  sects 
which  are  quite  as  zealous  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  Cardinal  himself  : 

“  In  England  are  the  Independents  and  the  Bap¬ 
tists  indifferent  to  religious  doctrine,  or  careless 
as  to  what  any  man  may  hold  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God  and  the  relations  of  God  to  man  ?  ” 

The  unbelief  of  the  present  day  is  more 
apparent  than  that  of  a  past  generation 
because  more  openly  avowed  ; 

“  There  was  a  time  when  the  pulpits  of  Christian 
Churches  were  occupied  by  men  who  held  the 
opinions  of  Deists,  or  worse ;  and  perhaps  some 
who  were  the  Cardinal’s  predecessors  in  the  high 
office  to  which  be  has  been  raised  were  almost 
openly  unbelievers  in  religion  and  scoffers  of  the 
holiest  doctrines  of  his  faith.  But  to-day  the  skep¬ 
tic  avows  his  skepticism,  the  materialist  affirms 
his  materialism,  the  dealer  in  the  principles  of 
natural  science  goes  out  of  his  way  to  discuss  the 
moral  and  spiritual  bearings  of  his  speculations 
with  matter  and  life,  and  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  position  of  unbelief  or  atheism.  Religious 
and  irreligious  speculation  has  become  more  rather 
than  less  ‘dogmatic’;  while  the  ecclesiastic  who 
mocks  the  Eucharist  in  which  he  takes  part,  and 
the  atheist  who  goes  to  church  and  takes  part  in 
rites  which  to  him  are  simple  mockeries,  belong 
to  an  age  happily  and  forever  past.” 

But  apply  to  modern  Christianity  the 
test  of  practical  results,  according  to  the 
rule  in  the  text  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.”  Does  that  show  a  Religion 
that  is  dead,  that  exists  only  in  name,  that 
has  no  life  or  power  or  influence  on  the 
age  or  the  world  ?  What  have  been  the 
fruits  in  England  of  that  “  liberalism  ”  and 
“  toleration  ”  which  the  Cardinal  condemns, 
but  to  give  the  Gospel  “  free  course,”  and 
to  scatter  it  over  the  empire  and  over  the 
earth? 

“Let  the  Cardinal  look  at  the  England  of  his 
childhood  and  the  England  of  his  age.  The  slave 
trade  is  the  blackest  of  crimes ;  that  trade  was  a 
recognized  merchandise.  Slavery  is  abolished, 
education  is  abroad.  Are  manners  not  more  gen¬ 
tle  ?  Is  not  crime  still  less  prevalent  ?  Let  Dr. 
Newman  remind  himself  of  the  ‘  gentlemen  ’  of  his 
faith.  Let  him  compare  the  average  man  of  lei¬ 
sure  and  means  of  fifty  years  ago  with  his  repre¬ 
sentative  to-day  I  Think  of  the  brutality,  the  ig¬ 
norance,  the  wretched  hopelessness  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society  when  this  century  began ;  and 
though  to-day  there  is  waste  and  improvidence 
and  vice,  no  man  whose  eyes  are  not  biinded,  or  is 
not  set  to  make  out  some  predetermined  end,  but 
must  acknowledge  the  bright  contrast.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  as  she  has  dealt  with  the  prisoner,  the 
pauper,  the  sick  man,  the  maniac.  And  what  has 
been  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  every  one  of  these 
movements  ?  In  whose  hearts  did  they  first 
germinate,  and  by  whose  hands  have  they  been 
brought  to  their  present  blessed  results  ?  Relig¬ 
ion,  we  answer;  not  forced,  not  penaltied,  not  uni¬ 
form,  not  bound,  the  religion  which,  knowing  the 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  recognized  His  claim  as  a 
universal  one,  and  heard  Him  say  ‘  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.’ 

“  Says  Cardinal  Newman :  ‘  Instead  of  the 
Church’s  authority  and  teaching,  they  would  sub¬ 
stitute  first  of  all  a  universal  and  a  thorough  secu¬ 
lar  education  calculated  to  bring  home  to  every 
individual  that  to  be  orderly,  industrious,  and 
sober  is  his  personal  interest.’  And  the  answer  of 
modem  liberalism  and  toleration  is  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Sunday-schools  in  England  and 
America,  with  the  laborers  of  like  character  over 
all  the  earth,  sustained  by  no  reward,  sustained 
for  no  other  end  than  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

“  Says  Cardinal  Newman :  ‘  For  a  great  working 
principle  to  take  the  place  of  religion  for  the  use 
of  the  masses  thus  carefully  educated,  they  pro¬ 
vide  the  broad,  fundamental,  ethical  truths  of  jus¬ 
tice,  benevolence,  veracity,  and  the  like.’  And 
our  answer  is,  Is  a  widespread  interest  felt  in  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  a  simply  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  which  shows  itself  in  endeavors  to  reach  them 
in  their  vice  and  ignorance,  and  aln  ost  hopeless 
distance  from  God,  manifested  among  other  ways 
in  the  special  and  direct  approach  of  the  Christian 
evangelist  not  only  to  vaster  congregations  than 
ever  before  were  assembled,  but  in  the  homes,  in 
the  warehouses,  in  the  shops  and  factories  of  the 
people,  and  in  common  life,  anything  less  than  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  the  going  forth  of  His  power  ? 

“  Says  Cardinal  Newman :  'As  to  religion,  it  is  a 
private  luxury  which  a  man  may  have  if  he  will, 
but  which  of  course  he  must  pay  for,  and  which 
he  must  not  obtrude  upon  others  or  indulge  to 
their  annoyance.’  And  our  answer  is  to  point  to 
the  missionary  enterprises  of  those  liberalistie  and 
tolerant  societies  over  which  the  Cardinal  so  great¬ 
ly  laments,  and  where  he  may  see  a  devotion 
which  precedes  commerce,  and  outstrips  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  learning,  which  braves  danger,  courts  ex¬ 
ile,  shrinks  not  from  death,  and  a  lavish  generosi¬ 
ty  which  makes  the  energies  of  his  own  great  com¬ 
munity  in  this  its  day  of  most  undoubted  vigor 
seem  ridiculously  small.” 

But  we  have  already  quoted  more  than 
we  intended,  led  on  by  a  discourse  which 
is  as  convincing  in  argument  as  it  is  elo¬ 
quent  in  language.  We  commend  it  to 
our  readers  *  as  a  model  of  judicious  con¬ 
troversy.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
when  we  see  the  questions  in  debate  be¬ 
tween  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  treated  in  this  large  and  gener¬ 
ous  way.  This  is  the  way  to  make  answer 
to  the  claims  of  Romanism — not  by  railing, 
or  even  by  ridicule,  but  by  manly  discus¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  argument  is  girt  round 
with  facte  of  history,  which  are  immovable 
as  so  many  blocks  of  granite,  and  which 
give  massiveness  and  solidity  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  which  they  are  composed.  With 
such  materials  as  these  will  the  “  wise  mas¬ 
ter-builder  ”  lay  the  foundations  and  rear 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  and  fortress  of 
Christian  truth. 

*  It  Is  published  In  full  In  The  Express  of  this  city, 
of  June  16th. 


Dr.  Eittredge’s  “Review”  will  be  regarded, 
we  have  no  doubt,  as  a  profitable  one — none 
the  less  so  because  It  departs  from  the  usual 
routine.  To  teachers  who  are  just  taking  up 
the  work,  or  such  as  are  sensible  of  a  want 
of  success,  yet  conscious  of  a  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  in  methods  and  influence,  his  hints 
will  prove  most  useful  and  encouraging. 


AN  EDITOR’S  PARTING  WORDS. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  of  June  11th,  comes  to  us  with  the  “  Part¬ 
ing  Words”  of  its  editor.  Dr.  William  Brown. 
His  conduct  of  this  paper,  which  has  been  on 
the  whole  perhaps  the  most  influential  in  the 
Southern  Church,  has  been  in  the  main  judi¬ 
cious  and  always  able.  Although  we  could 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church — our  own  and  the  South¬ 
ern — wo  have  given  him  credit  for  thorough 
honesty  in  the  position  he  has  held,  and 
hence  esteem  him  none  the  less  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Dr.  Brown’s  conduct  of  The  Central 
Presbyterian  covers  a  period  of  about  eigh¬ 
teen  years — a  period  peculiarly  important  and 
critical,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  in  the 
country.  Before  ho  was  an  editor,  he  had 
been  a  very  successfuf  pastor  for  some  twen¬ 
ty  years  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  from  which  he 
was  called  to  his  post  at  Richmond  by  his 
brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  whose 
wish  was  Imperative  with  him.  After  long 
service  in  his  position  as  editor,  he  now  feels 
constrained  to  relinquish  it  in  consequence 
of  a  threatened  failure  of  eye-sight.  Wo 
learn  of  this  with  great  regret,  and  trust  that 
his  contemplated  sojourn  at  Rockbridge 
Baths,  Va.,  will  prove  beneficial,  not  only  be¬ 
yond  his  fears,  but  beyond  his  hopes.  As  to 
the  relations  of  the  Churches  North  and 
South,  Dr.  Brown  is  still  of  the  opinion 
which  he  has  always  held,  and  which  he  re¬ 
peats  in  his  "Parting  Words.”  The  ground 
he  takes  is 

“  First,  that  we  [the  South]  should  never  consent 
to  such  official  correspondence  with  that  Assem¬ 
bly,  [the  Northern]  as  we  hold  with  other  ecclesi¬ 
astical  bodies,  until  they  take  away  unequivocally 
those  exceedingly  offensive  imputations  which 
make  it  inconsistent  with  true  Christian  honor  to 
do  so.  To  do  otherwise  would  only  be  a  disgrace 
to  ourselves,  and  a  hollow  pretence  to  them,  and  a 
grief  to  our  best  people. 

“  Second,  that  the  moment  they  do  fairly  remove 
them,  we  ought  to  accept  and  cultivate  the  best  re¬ 
lations  practicable,  as  a  thing  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  due  to  the  honor  of  religion  and  the 
peace  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  meantime 
we  should  discharge  from  our  hearts  all  malice 
and  evil  speaking,  and  as  far  as  lieth  in  us  under 
the  circumshinces  they  have  created  and  perpetu¬ 
ated,  we  should  endeavor  to  ‘  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.’  If  in  maintivining 
these  sentiments  which  are  dear  to  our  Church,  I 
have  in  anything  ‘  offended  against  the  generation 
of  the  righteous  ’  (North  or  South)  without  cause, 
let  it  be  now  a  matter  of  sincere  sorrow  on  my 
part,  and  of  forgiveness  on  theirs.  With  some,  at 
least,  of  my  brethren  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
press,  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  receive 
and  to  return  editorial  courtesies,  even  when  dif¬ 
fering  widely  from  some  of  their  opinions  and 
policy.” 

In  response  to  the  mention  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence,  we  are  glad  to  recall  the  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  which  The  Evangelist  has  always  had 
with  The  Central  Presbyterian  and  its  editor, 
and  trust  that  the  same  friendship  and  fra¬ 
ternal  feeling  may  be  continued  with  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  whoso  names  are  announced  as  the 
Rev.  William  T.  Richardson  and  James  C. 
Southall,  Ph.D.,  the  latter  an  able  writer  on 
scientific  subjects. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  missionary  intelligence  which  The 
Evangelist  furnishes  from  week  to  week, 
cannot  but  Interest  all  who  love  this  great 
enterprise  of  the  Church.  This  week,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  on  our  second  page  letters 
from  countries  as  far  apart  as  Yucatan  and 
Siam ;  while  a  returned  missionary  from  Af¬ 
rica  gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  Zulus, 
with  whom  the  English  are  now  at  war.  On 
the  sixth  page  another  missionary  pleads  for 
a  native  ministry  for  Turkey — a  plea  enforced 
by  a  letter  oh  the  first  page  describing  the 
terrible  state  of  things  in  the  interior  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  missionary  intelli¬ 
gence  thus  diffused  from  week  to  week  does 
a  great  deal  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
churches  in  missions  In  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  memorial  meet¬ 
ing  in  honor  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  has 
been  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Bishop  Gilbert 
Haven,  who  is  not  averse  to  sensations,  pre¬ 
sided  at  such  a  meeting  there  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning.  Three  Freedmen  were  among  the 
speakers,  and  among  the  resolutions  adopted 
was  one  containing  this  passage :  “  From 
this  State  and  capital,  where  So, 000  were  of¬ 
fered  for  the  head  of  the  great  philanthro¬ 
pist,  we  rejoice  to  make  this  declaration  to 
all  the  land,  and  call  upon  all  to  praise  and 
serve  the  God  who  led  our  Moses  to  conquer 
the  Pharaoh  of  American  slavery,  and  to 
make  his  captives  free.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  of  Chicago 
combats  the  idea  that  Abraham  really  intend¬ 
ed  or  expected  to  kill  Isaac.  He  explains 
thus:  “He  simply  intrusted  his  son  to  God 
for  an  hour,  God  having  distinctly  promised 
to  give  him  back.  This  is  as  different  from 
sacrificing  him  as  my  administering  to  my 
child  an  apparently  fatal  drug,  through  faith 
in  a  competent  physician,  would  bo  from  put¬ 
ting  a  knife  to  his  heart.  The  great  Physi¬ 
cian  and  Father  had  virtually  promised  Abra¬ 
ham  that  the  knife  itself  should  be  but  a 
harmless  shadow.  No  weapon  formed  against 
Isaac  could  prosper.  Abraham  is  never  com¬ 
mended  in  Scripture,  for  any  purpose  of  his, 
that  Isaac  should  die ;  but  for  his  unfailing 
faith  that,  come  what  might,  Isaac  should  live, 
since  God  had  promised  it.” 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  12th  inst..  Dr. 
W.  R.  Williams  gave  the  twelfth  and  last  of 
the  historical  course  of  lectures  he  has  been 
delivering  for  several  weeks  past.  Tlie  wide 
range  of  topics  discussed  is  sufficiently  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  titles,  viz:  Nero  and  Paul; 
The  Emperor  Titus  and  the  Apostle  John; 
Monasticism ;  Augustine  and  Chrysostom ; 
Boodhism;  Wycliffe,  Savonarola,  and  Huss; 
Mohammedanism ;  The  Crusades ;  Luther ; 
Calvin;  Knox;  Puritan  and  Mystic.  A  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  series  may  be  called  for  here 
or  elsewhere,  but  in  any  case  the  more  cul¬ 
tured  and  discriminating  of  the  great  read¬ 
ing  public  will  bo  impatient  to  posses  these 
ripe  and  glowing  discussions  of  historical 
themes  of  permanent  interest,  in  book  form. 

The  class  just  graduated  at  Princeton  is 
the  largest  that  ever  left  those  ancient  halls, 
the  roll  numbering  129  names.  Touching  the 
important  matter  of  their  future  occupations, 
the  following  summary  is  given:  Law,  38; 
business,  22 ;  theology,  19 ;  medicine,  16 ; 
teaching,  3 ;  journalism,  2 ;  civil  engineer,  2 ; 
undecided,  22. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  receive  the  as¬ 
surance  that  a  memorial  has  been  proposed 
of  our  old  teacher  and  life-long  friend.  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.  announce  that  they  “  have 
about  ready  the  ‘Life  of  Prof.  Albert  Hop¬ 
kins,’  for  forty  years  a  Professor  at  Williams 
College.  It  has  been  carefully  prepared  from 
his  journal,  letters,  and  published  articles, 
supplemented  by  contributions  from  his  bro¬ 
ther,  ex-President  Mark  Hopkins,  President 
Chadboume,  President  John  Bascom,  Prof. 
John  Morgan  of  Oberlln,  Dr.  S.  Irenmus 
Prime,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  Dr.  Kempshall, 
and  others,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  book  of 
rare  value.”  We  agree  fully  in  the  statement 
that  “Prof.  Hopkins  was  a  man  of  science, 
and  an  eminent  Christian.  His  mental  range 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  most  men,  and 
his  heari  was  large.  Ho  conceived  the  aim 
of  life  to  he  heroic,  cheerful,  Christlike  ser¬ 
vice,  and  he  sought  that  aim  with  a  direct¬ 
ness  and  a  resoluteness  of  purpose  which 
held  him  steadfast  when  most  men  would 
have  fallen.  Ho  conquered  In  the  fight.  His 
life  was  in  the  highest  sense  victorious,  and 
all  who  admire  true  heroism,  especially  they 
who  seek  to  make  it  their  own,  will  find  new 
inspiration  in  this  remarkable  record.” 

Pastor  Bishop  of  Lebanon,  Ind.,  makes  re¬ 
port  of  wants  and  progress  in  our  church 
news,  and  we  trust  some  of  our  readers  will 
not  be  weary  in  well-doing  in  behalf  of  the 
devastated  churches  and  communities  named. 
The  sum  yet  absolutely  necessary  is  very 
small. 


NOTE  FROM  JUDGE  DRAKE. 

Washington,  June  13,  1879. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  Prof.  Moars,  in  his  letter 
in  this  week’s  Evangelist,  has  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  saying  that  “the  General  Assembly 
took  no  action  upon  the  subject  of  theatre-going 
by  Church  members.”  The  Assembly  did  take 
very  decided  action  on  that  subject,  the  evening 
before  it  adjourned,  by  adopting,  almost  in  the 
words  in  which  I  had  presented  it,  a  resolution  of¬ 
fered  by  me  on  the  second  day ;  but  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  was  not  published  in  the  report  in  the 
Daily  Saratogian,  and  has,  therefore,  not  yet  been 
published,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  any  newspa¬ 
per  whatever.  I  heard  only  two  voices  against 
that  resolution.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Hatfield  re¬ 
questing  him  to  send  you,  for  publication,  a  copy 
of  it.  C.  D.  Drake. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — The  ceremony  of  ordaining  and  in¬ 
stalling  the  Rev.  William  H.  Sybrant  to  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church.  South  Boston,  occurred  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  11th.  The  platform,  desk,  and 
surroundings  were  handsomely  decorated  with 
flowers.  The  exercises  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  followed  by  Rev.  N.  T. 
Whitaker  announcing  the  hymn ;  the  reading 
of  the  •2d  chapter  of  Ist  Corinthians  by  Rev. 
P.  M.  McDonalJ  of  Boston;  prayer  by  Rev. 
Robert  Court  of  Lowell.  Rev.  J.  Aspinwall 
Hodge,  D.B.,  preached  from  1  Timothy  iv.  14. 
The  moderator.  Rev.  F.  E.  Marsten,  of  East 
Boston,  put  the  constitutional  questions. 
The  laying  on  of  hands  then  followed,  the  or¬ 
dination  prayer  being  offered  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Baker.  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  spoke  on  the  dignity 
of  the  ministry,  the  recognition  of  the  Divine 
will,  submission,  consecration,  and  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Word  of  God.  Rev.  W.  M. 
Baker  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Church  depended,  he  said, 
on  the  power  communicated  by  the  Sbirlt  of 
God.  He  spoke  of  their  various  obligations, 
and  warned  them  against  using  the  church 
for  such  entertainments  as  bring  reproach  on 
Christians.  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows  offered  pray¬ 
er,  and  Rev.  R.  R.  Meredith  extended  a  wel¬ 
come  from  the  sister  churches  to  conflict,  vic¬ 
tory,  labor,  and  success.  An  impressive 
meeting  closed  with  the  doxology  and  the 
benediction  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Sybrant 
and  Mrs.  Sybrant  afterward  received  a  very 
hearty  greeting  from  the  people. 

Chepachet,  R.  I.  (late  East  Providence),  is 
now  the  postoffice  of  Rev.  H.  E.  Johnson. 

Londonderry. — The  Rev.  L.  B.  Pert  having 
resigned  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  (to  take 
effect  in  September  next)  action  thereon  was 
taken  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  parish,  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  sincere  esteem  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  for  him  as  an  able  and  sound  preacher 
and  faithful  pastor,  and  of  their  regret  in 
view  of  his  contemplated  departure.  Mr. 
Pert  was  formerly  a  successful  lawyer  in  this 
city.  He  professed  Christ  in  the  old  Alien- 
street  church  under  Dr.  Newell,  and  was  li¬ 
censed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Newell  says  of  him:  “He  has 
proved  to  be  a  close  student,  a  fine  preacher, 
and  a  faithful,  popular,  and  sympathizing 
pastor.” 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Madison-square  Church,  comer  Twenty- 
fourth  street  and  Madison  avenue,  will  re¬ 
main  open  through  June  and  July.  Service 
at  11  A.  M.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Tucker,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  pulpit  till  the  second  Sabbath  of 
July;  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herrick  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  church,  Boston. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  corner  Park  ave¬ 
nue  and  Thirty-fifth  street  (Bev.  Marvin  R. 
Vincent,  D.D.,  pastor),  has  been  supplied  by 
Rev,  Dr,  Poor  of  Philadelphia  for  two  Sab¬ 
baths  past.  Service  at  11  A.  M.  Weekly 
meeting  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

New  York.— The  Central  church  (Rev.  James 
D.  Wilson  pastor)  will  be  open  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  except  the  last  two  Sabbaths  of  August, 
when  it  will  be  closed  to  prepare  the  building 
for  reopening  at  the  end  of  the  vacation.  The 
regular  morning  and  evening  service  will  be 
held  until  July  1st.  After  that  time  the  eve¬ 
ning  service  will  be  discontinued  until  the 
pastor’s  return  in  September.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Wilson  spends  his  vacation  at  the  old  family 
homestead  at  Spring  Mills,  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Remaining  to  the  middle  of  July, 
he  expects  to  be  in  his  pulpit  again  the  first 
Sabbath  of  September.  The  Central  church 
is  regaining  something  of  its  old  prosperity. 
After  tenyears  of  hard  labor  In  this  new  dis¬ 
trict,  the  pastor’s  heart  is  filled  with  devout 
thanksgiving  to  see  this  church  once  more 
well  located  and  housed,  and  growing  most 
encouragingly,  the  increase  having  been  from 
sixty  families  last  October  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-flvo  at  the  present  time.  No  church 
has  better  earned  the  kind  consideration  of 
its  sister  churches  of  the  city  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  which  now  seems  fairly  within  its 
grasp,  than  the  Central,  with  its  esteemed 
pastor  and  his  faithful  helpers. 


Amenia.— The  Presbyterian  church  of  Ame- 
nla  has  invited  Rev.  M.  B.  Thomas  of  West- 
Held,  Mass.,  to  supply  their  pulpit  for  one 
year. 

Utica,— The  recent  call  of  Rev.  S.  P.  Sprech- 
er  to  Philadelphia  has  been  ineffectual  to 
sunder  the  pleasant  relation  between  him 
and  the  First  church,  not  only  to  their  grati¬ 
fication,  but  also  many  others. 

Penn  Yan — Anotheb  Cornerstone. _ The 

First  Presbyterian  church  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
celebrated  the  auspicious  commencement  of 
the  new  house  of  worship,  by  publicly  laying 
its  cornerstone,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
10th.  The  day  was  most  favorable.  A  large 
and  Interested  audience  was  present,  embrac¬ 
ing  several  who  saw  the  laying  of  the  first 
cornerstone  just  fifty-five  years  before.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  assisted  by  the  other  pastors  of  the 
village.  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  of  Geneva, 
delivered  an  address,  the  perfect  appropriate¬ 
ness  and  real  value  of  which  will  be  taken 
for  granted  by  all  who  know  the  speaker.  In 
connection  with  an  impressive  form  of  ser¬ 
vice,  not  found  In  the  Presbyterian  Directory 
for  Worship,  the  stone  was  sealed  and  laid  by 
Charles  S.  Judd,  Esq.,  senior  member  of  the 
session,  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Sheppard,  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  congregation  and  commit¬ 
tees,  assisted  by  the  builder,  Mr.  Jacob  Al- 
lington. 

The  stone  is  one  of  unusual  beauty.  It  is 
of  Ohio  sandstone,  and  occupies  the  base  of  a 
large  buttress  beside  the  Main-street-tower 
entrance,  showing  a  face  of  16x43  inches, 
with  this  inscription  in  handsome  raised  let¬ 
ters  : 

First 

Presbyterian  Church. 

1824—1879. 

The  enclosed  box  contained  a  Bible,  “  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Government,” 
an  engraved  copy  of  the  roll  and  officers  of 
the  church  from  its  organization,  various 
other  historical  documents  and  late  numbers 
of  the  village  papers.  The  New  York  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  other  religious  newspapers. 

The  Penn  Yan  church  was  organized  Feb. 
18,  1823,  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  Its  first 
and  only  meeting-house  June  24,  1824.  Of  its 
original  thirty-six  members,  only  two  are 
known  to  be  living,  one  of  whom  was  present 
on  Tuesday. 

The  building  now  in  process  of  erection  is 
to  be  of  brick,  trimmed  with  the  beautiful 
Berlin  (Ohio)  sandstone.  The  auditorium  is 
to  bo  of  the  amphitheatre  form,  measuring, 
exclusive  of  the  organ  alcove,  70x73  feet,  with 
seating  capacity  of  about  700.  The  roof  is  of 
semi-Gothic,  Greek-cross  form,  making  four 
gables,  and  finished  inside  with  arched  and 
groined  ceiling  of  corrugated  iron,  supported 
by  eight  columns,  two  near  each  comer.  The 
spaces  outside  the  main  walls,  between  the 
gables,  are  enclosed  as  vestibules,  of  which 
there  are  thus  four  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
building.  The  entire  east  gable  is  assigned 
to  the  organ  and  choir,  with  the  pulpit  before 
and  a  little  below  it. 

Alongside  of  the  auditorium,  and  fronting 
on  Main  street,  is  the  chapel,  in  two  stories, 
32x98  feet,  with  semi-octagonal  ends  and  its 
own  separate  roof.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
chapel  is  divided  unequally,  by  a  sliding  glaz¬ 
ed  partition,  into  a  lecture-room  and  church 
parlor,  and  connects  directly  with  the  audito¬ 
rium  through  throe  large  double-glazed  doors. 
The  second  story  contains  magnificent  Sab¬ 
bath-school  and  infant-class  rooms,  making 
when  thrown  together  a  room  30x95  feet, 
reached  by  both  front  and  rear  staircases. 
Owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  an  ample 
basement  story  is  secured  under  the  whole 
building,  affording  every  facility  for  heating, 
ventilation,  and  furnishing  excellent  apart¬ 
ments  for  every  culinary  and  refectory  con¬ 
venience  which  may  be  desired. 

Standing  on  a  principal  corner  near  the 
centre  of  the  village,  this  church  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  place,  and  conspicuous  among 
the  churches  of  Western  New  York,  not  In¬ 
deed  for  its  costliness,  but  certainly  for  its 
comely  proportions  and  unusual  commodious¬ 
ness  for  all  the  legitimate  uses  of  a  modern 
Bethel  and  religious  home  of  a  large  congre- 
tion. 

Junius. — Rev.  Silas  McKinney’s  postofflee  is 
changed  from  Tuscarora,  Livingston  county, 
to  Junius,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y. 

Qourerneur. — The  Rev.  Newton  J.  Conklin, 
for  more  than  thirteen  years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y,, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  and  has  asked 
Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  relation  the  24th 
inst.  At  the  same  time  Presbytery  will  act 
on  his  resignation  as  Stated  Clerk  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Presbytery,  and  will  elect  his  success¬ 
or.  The  church  at  Gouvemeur  numbers 
about  three  hundred  members,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  efficient  culture  from  its  retiring  pas¬ 
tor. 

Berkshire. — The  church  at  Berkshire  (Rev. 
S.  A.  Whitcomb  pastor)  received  to  member¬ 
ship  at  a  late  communion  season,  thirteen 
persons,  eleven  on  profession  of  faith. 

Freeport. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Free¬ 
port,  L.  I.,  has  called  as  its  pastor  Rev.  C.  F. 
Boynton,  for  several  years  pastor  at  Milford, 
Del.,  and  he  has  already  entered  upon  his  la¬ 
bors  in  the  new  field. 

Ossian. — The  new  church  is  to  be  dedicated 
Thursday  afternoon,  26th  inst.,  at  two  o’clock. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  D.D.,  of  Mount 
Morris. 

Brighton. — A  portion  of  the  moulding  and 
plaster  fell  from  the  ceiling  of  this  church 
lost  week,  which  emphasized  a  lesson  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  cement 
moulding  is  eight  inches  wide,  and  weighs 
some  ten  pounds  to  the  foot.  The  ceiling  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  height,  and  of  course 
for  a  piece  of  the  moulding  to  fall  from  it  up¬ 
on  the  head  of  any  person  would  be  fatal  at 
once.  And  yet  nothing  whatever  was  done 
by  the  builder  to  secure  It  to  the  wood-work  ! 
The  sole  reliance  was  upon  the  adhesion  of 
the  cement  to  the  plaster,  without  a  nail  or  a 
screw  1  Eleven  years  ago  a  city  architect 
drew  the  plans,  and  was  paid  for  overseeing 
the  building  of  the  church,  and  he  permitted 
a  city  mason  thus  to  do  his  work !  Entirely 
too  much  such  work  gets  into  our  buildings, 
public  and  private.  They  may  be  safe,  and 
they  may  not  be ;  the  fact  that  their  erection 
was  entrusted  to  a  professional  man,  of  good 
reputation,  does  not  determine  or  give  the 
sense  of  security  It  should.  In  this  case  the 
congregation  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
house  several  Sabbaths,  and  put  to  consider¬ 
able  expense  that  proper  care  would  have 
made  unnecessary. 
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NKW  JERSEY. 

Princeton. — The  address  of  Rev.  John  E. 
Peters  is  changed  from  Bridgeton  to  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Springfield. — ^The  old  Presbyterian  church  at 
Springfield,  one  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
Essex  county,  was  crowded  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  with  people  from  all  the  neighborhood 
to  participate  in  the  anniversary  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  which  was  established  in  1818. 
The  interior  was  beautifully  decked  with 
flowers,  and  there  was  appropriate  singing, 
etc.  The  feature  of  the  occasion  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  address  by  ex-Senator  Frelinghuysen, 
who  spoke  to  a  closely  interested  audience 
for  thirty-five  minutes.  Accompanying  Sena¬ 
tor  Frelinghuysen  was  Hon.  G.  A.  Halsey, 
whose  youthful  associations  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  Springfield.  The  severe  storm, 
which  occurred  during  the  exercises,  did  not 
interfere  with  them  or  with  the  attendance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

.  Philadelphia. — The  address  of  Rev.  E.  B. 
Raffensperger  is  changed  from  1118  Grand 
street  to  1803  Nortl*  Eleventh  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Philadelphia. — The  new  chapel  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Home  for  Widows  and  Single  Wo¬ 
men,  at  Fifty-eighth  street  and  Darby  road, 
was  formally  dedicated  on,the  afternoon  of 
June  10th  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  new  building, 
which  is  of  stone,  is  thirty  feet  front  and  fif¬ 
ty  feet  deep.  The  interior  has  a  gailery 
with  stationary  seats,  while  the  lower  floor 
of  the  audience-room  is  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  chairs  for  the  convenience  of  per¬ 
sons  who  may  attend  the  religious  services. 
There  are  nine  memorial  windows,  the  gifts 
of  the  lady  managers  of  the  Home,  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  each  being  $150.  Over  the  chapel 
is  one  story,  which  has  twelve  bed-rooms, 
and  the  two  stories  over  the  dining-room 
contain  sixteen  bed-chambers.  The  total 
cost  of  the  improvements  was  about  $23,000, 
while  the  cost  of  the  entire  building  was  $50,- 
000.  The  bed-rooms  are  all  neatly  furnished 
at  a  cost  of  about  $100  each,  the  money  being 
the  contributions  of  individuals  or  churches. 
Preaching  services  are  to  be  held  every  Sun¬ 
day,  and  prayer-meetings  during  the  week. 
There  is  no  debt  remaining  on  the  building. 
At  the  service  of  dedication  Rev.  J.  Addison 
Henry,  D.D.,  presided.  After  the  singing  of 
a  hymn.  Rev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  led  in  prayer,  and  the  Scriptures  were 
read  by  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  when  prayer 
was  again  offered  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  D.D. 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  in  lieu  of  a  sermon,  gave  an 
historical  account  of  the  enterprise,  which 
was  received  with  considerable  interest.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Revs.  Walter  D.  Nich¬ 
olas,  E.  P.  Cowen,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wiswell. 
Among  the  clergymen  present  were  Rev.  Da¬ 
vid  Malin,  D.D.,  George  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  Dr. 
Janeway,  Mr.  Work,  H.  T.  Ford,  W.  Y.  Brown, 
and  Henry  Sharp.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
much  Interest. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids. — Rev.  Frederick  G.  Kendall, 
the  able  and  highly  popular  pastor  of  West¬ 
minster  church,  is  spending  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted  vacation  heartily  accorded  him  by  his 
people,  at  the  East.  His  health  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  and  we  trust  he  may  experience 
all  the  benefit  from  the  change  that  he  could 
wish  for. 

Detroit. — Rev.  Dr.  Sprole  has  accepted  an 
Invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Calvary  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  Detroit,  for  the  present. 

Earrisville. — ^The  Presbyterian  society  of 
Harrisville,  Alcona  county,  Mich.,  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  build  a  church  edifice  this  Summer, 
and  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  Colwell 
the  donation  of  a  lot. 

Edwardsbnrg. — Rev.  J.  B.  Fowler,  late  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  removed  to  Edwardsburg, 
Mich.,  where  he  should  be  addressed  in  fu¬ 
ture. 

Flainwell. — Rev.  S.  Osinga,  late  of  Edwards¬ 
burg,  has  removed  to  Plainwell,  Allegan 
county,  Mich. 

INDIANA. 

Lebanon. — It  is  right  that  we  should  report 
through  Thb  Evangelist,  from  which  the 
public  have  heard  of  our  calamity.  We  re¬ 
port  progress.  For  a  month  we  have  been  at 
home  in  our  reconstructed  buiiding,  enjoying 
with  new  relish  all  our  social  meetings.  It 
was  good  for  us  to  be  afflicted.  Our  patched- 
up  pews,  supplemented  with  borrowed  chairs ; 
the  clock  and  organ  as  good  as  new;  the 
mended  marble-topped  table ;  the  remains  of 
chandeliers  and  damaged  hymn  books;  are 
all  means  of  grace.  We  look  on  them  as  a 
patriot  regards  a  one-armed  soldier.  Then 
our  buiiding  is  more  beautiful  and  better 
than  the  one  destroyed  last  September.  In 
all  r^ards,  temporal  and  spiritual,  we  are 
better  off  than  ever  before.  To  the  Divine 
source  of  all  good,  and  to  each  of  His  agents, 
we  are  grateful.  If  we  only  had  $200  more 
from  abroad,  we  could  struggle  through ;  and 
I  thought  there  might  be  among  your  readers, 
dear  Evangelist,  some  liberal  souls  who 
would  aid  us  in  small  sums  to  this  amount, 
before  or  while  they  were  helping  that  suffer¬ 
ing  society  at  Irving,  Kansas.  We  wish  to 
cease  our  begging,  that  we  may  know  from 
experience,  as  heretofore,  and  more  abun¬ 
dantly,  how  much  better  it  is  to  give  than  to 
receive.  iohn  m.  bishop. 

June  la,  1879. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bockfbrd. — We  rejoice  to  report  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  twenty-six  on  June  1st  to  the  First 
church  (Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler  pastor).  Many 
important  families  are  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber,  as  well  as  many  youth  from  the  Sunday- 
school.  A  steady,  healthy  increase  has  been 
enjoyed  at  every  communion,  making  within 
a  year  and  a  half  over  ninety  added  to  the 
roll,  and  still  ”  more  to  follow.”  p. 

IOWA. 

rairfiald. — Rev.  W.  M.  Howell  of  the  last 
class  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Fairfield,  as  stated  supply,  for  the 
ooming  year.  The  church  is  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  one,  especially  the  latter,  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  “Parson’s  (Presbyterian) 
College  ” — an  institution  that  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  a  very  important  and  well-placed  in¬ 
strumentality  for  good.  A  large  brick  edifice 
is  just  being  completed,  the  cost  covered  by 
subscriptions.  May  the  spirit  of  labor  and 
patience  descend  upon  the  young  minister 
and  his  people  I 

Claiinda.— The  church  in  this  flourishing 
county  seat  becomes  vacant  at  the  close  of 
this  month.  The  pastor.  Rev.  R.  R.  West- 
cott,  has  been  constrained  to  resign  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  Under  his  long  and 
faithful  pastorate,  the  church  has  grown 


from  weakness  to  strength.  He  leaves  a 
united  church  warmly  attached  to  himself, 
and  a  pulpit  second  in  importance  to  none  in 
this  portion  of  the  State.  The  eyes  of  the 
churcli  are  now  turned  Eastward  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  We  understand  they  are  n^otiating 
with  Rev.  C.  F.  Janes  of  Verona,  N.  Y. 

Casey. — Rev.  A.  H.  Campbell,  late  of  Guth¬ 
rie,  has  removed  to  Casey,  Guthrie  county, 
Iowa. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita. — Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt,  late  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  has  removed  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
should  be  addressed  there  in  future. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville. — The  Ocean-street  Presbyterian 
church  connected  with  our  body  have  grant¬ 
ed  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  K.  Tully, 
four  months  leave  of  absence,  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  spend  in  making  a  rapid  tour  of  the 
continent.  We  hope  he  will  come  back  in 
the  Fall  much  refreshed,  and  with  renewed 
vigor  enter  upon  his  duties  again.  This  has 
been  with  us  as  in  all  parts  of  the  South  a 
hard  season  to  both  pastor  and  people.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  society  to  build  a  parson¬ 
age  this  Summer,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
taken  from  us  by  the  act  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  1873  (see  article  in  Evangelist, 
May  22d).  Mr.  Tully  sails  from  New  York 
June  28th. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Kent,  Conn. — The  Congregational  church 
have  invited  Rev.  A.  F.  De  Camp  of  South 
Egremont,  Mass.,  to  supply  their  pulpit  for 
one  year. 

Dalton,  Hass. — Rev.  G.  P.  Sewall  of  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  has  declined  the  call  from  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church  of  Dalton. 

Greenwich. — The  Rev.  Frank  S.  Child,  A.M., 
preached  an  historical  discourse,  covering 
the  interesting  annals  of  the  old  First  Con¬ 
gregational  church  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  on 
Sunday,  March  16,  1879,  and  it  is  now  publish¬ 
ed  in  pamphlet  form. 

Hereditary  Longevity. — Rev.  H.  P.  Arms, 
D.D.,  pastor  emeritus,  Norwich  Town,  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighty.  No  pastor  of  this 
venerable  church,  it  is  said,  has  died  under 
that  age. 

The  General  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  and  Ministers  assembled  in  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa,  June  4th,  and  remained  together 
during  the  following  Sabbath,  June  8th.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  of  welcome,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sturtevant  said : 

“  It  pleases  us  to  notice  that  we  and  you  have 
grown  since  your  last  meeting  in  this  place.  This 
body  first  met  hero  in  1856.  Ephraim  Adams  was 
Moderator,  and  G.  F.  Magoun  was  Scribe.  There 
were  thirty-six  members  and  twenty-four  corres¬ 
ponding  members.  At  that  time  this  church  had 
about  ninety-five  members.  The  Association  was 
deeply  moved  at  the  ‘  outrages  and  wrongs  which 
bad  been  inflicted  upon  our  fellow  citizens  of  Kan¬ 
sas  by  hordes  of  armed  men  from  Missouri  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  out  liberty  there,’  and  also  at 
the  ‘  cowardly  and  murderous  assault  ’  upon 
Senator  Sumner,  just  then  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  What  overlurnings  we  have  seen  since 
1856  ?  Again  in  1864  the  Association  met  here  with 
seventy-three  members  and  sixteen  correspond¬ 
ing  members,  when  the  church  had  300.  George 
Thacher  was  moderator,  and  H.  L.  Bullen  scribe. 
Again,  brethren,  1  say  you  are  welcome.  You 
will  find  us  a  plain,  quiet  people,  who  follow  the 
rule  *  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,’  and  though 
we  are  not  wealthy  and  not  very  wise,  in  spite  of 
the  wisdom  brought  here  every  year  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  (who  are  a  valuable  part  of  our  population), 
and  kept  in  constant  solution  by  professors,  ex- 
ministers  and  deacons,  we  are,  I  believe,  pret^mi- 
nently  healthy.  Our  people  have  come  mostly  from 
New  England,  but  have  lived  in  the  West  long 
enough  to  esteem  a  man  for  what  he  is,  rather 
than  for  the  sake  of  birthplace.  We  know  of  no 
place  here  where  you  can  buy  anything  to  drink 
stronger  than  cider  (we  wish  you  could  not  find 
that).  1  mention  that  there  are  no  saloons  here 
for  your  special  guidance— in  a  matter  of  rhetoric. 
I  have  found  by  experience  how  disagreeable  it  is 
to  say  in  preaching  an  old  sermon  ‘the  young 
man  who  spends  his  nights  in  yonder  saloon,’  and 
then  remember  that  there  is  no  saloon  within  ten 
miles.” 

On  June  5th,  among  the  proceedings  was  a 
paper  by  Rev.  C.  N.  Lyman  of  Onawa,  which 
discussed  the  question  of  the  duty  of  Con- 
gregatioualists  where  there  are  too  many 
churches.  It  reached  the  wise  and  Christian 
conclusion  that  “it  is  the  duty  of  Congrega- 
tionallsts  in  places  where  there  are  too  many 
churches,  and  where  there  are  too  few,  to  be 
preeminently  Christian,  and  cordially  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Christian  people  in  doing  that 
which  may  appear  to  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  cause  of  the  Master  in  the  community 
where  they  reside — freely,  if  need  be,  yield¬ 
ing  denominational  preferences.”  We  are 
glad  to  observe  that  Iowa  (College  is  growing 
healthfully  in  its  several  departments. 


Hendbickson — Tekdwell  — At  South  Amenia, 
N,  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  May  20th,  1879,  by  Rev.  Thoo.  F. 
Burnham,  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Hendbickson  of  Bald¬ 
wins,  L,  I.,  to  Miss  Julia  C.  Teedwell  of  Free¬ 
port,  L.  1. 

Goheen— McGinnes — At  Kolapoor,  India,  May 
1st,  1879,  in  the  chapel  of  the  American  Mission, 
by  Rev.  J.  P.  Graham,  assisted  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Fer¬ 
ris,  Rev.  J.  M.  Goheen  to  Manna  B.  McGinnes. 

Wheat— Geay— At  Dallas,  West  Virginia,  June 
12,  1879,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Mr.  David 
Beuce  Wheat  of  Limestone,  and  Miss  Ella  G. 
Geay  of  Wheeling  Valley. 


and  rudest  bit  of  material  was  valuable.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  home  was  by  and  by  a  reali¬ 
ty,  and  that,  small  as  it  was,  it  became  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  and  refined  spot 

Her  Christian  faith  was  sweet  and  pure,  but  her 
entire  existence  was  like  the  struggle  of  some  deli¬ 
cate  flower  with  a  harsh  soil.  It  was  one  of  those 
slow  consuming  martyrdoms  whose  light  is  for 
heaven  and  not  for  earth.  So  she  lived  and  so  she 
died.  A  cancerous  tumor  finally  developed  itself, 
and  at  length  she  passed  away  to  be  at  rest  for¬ 
ever.  The  most  of  her  children  preceded  her. 
Those  who  are  left  behind  are  comforted  because 
she  went  to  be  at  peace.  In  the  little  letter  she 
wrote  to  them  before  she  died,  she  says ; 

“  Love  one  another.  Love  God’s  people  and  His 
Church.  I  think  you  do  love  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
best  of  books.  Never  wander  away  from  your 
Christian  duty.  Keep  near  to  the  Cross,  and  Jesus 
will  bo  your  friend  and  make  you  His  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  white  as  snow,  unspotted  from  this  world  of 
sin.  There  is  a  difference  between  those  who  truly 
serve  God  and  those  who  do  not.  Be  sure  you  are 
in  the  right,  and  you  will  be  blessed.” 

With  such  simple  words  she  expressed  her  faith, 
the  faith  of  a  John  or  of  a  Mary  whose  joy  it  was 
to  hold  such  realities  of  truth  in  such  a  clear  and 
plain  and  unaffected  way.  It  was  a  hidden  life 
here,  but  it  was  one  whose  alabaster  box  was  early 
broken,  and  which  was  known  by  its  fragrance  of 
self-renunciation.  On  the  earthly  side  it  was  filled 
with  disappointment  and  loss,  on  the  heavenly 
side  with  the  riches  of  eternal  joy.  8.  W.  D. 

Lusk — In  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  June  8,  1879,  Rev. 
William  Lusk,  aged  77  years. 

He  was  born  in  1802 ;  graduated  at  Union  Col¬ 
lege  in  1822;  finished  his  theological  course  at 
Princeton  in  1826,  in  the  same  class  with  Drs. 
Bethune  and  Erskine  Mason;  and  until  about 
four  years  since  has  been  constantly  and  earnest¬ 
ly  at  work  in  the  ministry.  His  fields  of  labor 
were  WiUiam8l)urg,  Mass. ;  Cambridge,  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley,  Saratoga,  Nunda,  Batavia,  and  Huron,  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  Plqua,  Ohio;  and  Reedsburg, 
Wis.  In  all  these  flelus  his  ministry  bore  fruits, 
especially  in  Willlamburg  and  Cambridge,  in  the 
latter  place  117  persons  having  been  received  to 
the  Church  at  one  time,  succeeding  a  revival  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Griffin,  tlien  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Williams  College.  Mr.  Lusk  was  a  faithful 
student,  a  great  reader,  and  wrote  his  sermons 
with  much  care,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of 
his  subject.  He  was  positive  in  his  opinions,  and 
prejiched  with  earnestness  and  faith.  During  the 
long  illness  that  preceded  his  death,  he  boro  his 
sufferings  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  in  joyful 
anticipation  of  heaven,  without  a  cloud  between 
bis  soul  and  the  face  of  Him  whom  he  had  so  long 
served  in  the  ministry.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four 
children,  whose  loving  care  followed  him  to  the 
end,  and  was  carried  to  his  grave  with  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  community  where  he  had  so  long 
lived  and  labored. 

CoNDiT— On  Sunday,  June  15th,  1879,  at  Perry, 
N.  y.,  Mrs.  Sabah  Woodhull  Condit,  wife  of  the 
late  J.  B.  Condit,  D.D.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


£.  ILEY  & 


The  Scholar’s  Hand-Book. 

Being  the  first  to  Introduce  an  entirely  new  method  of  explaining  the  lessons,  since  so  generally  adopted 
^  by  others,  THE  SCHOLAR’S  HAND-BOOK  continues  to  add  whatever  Improvements  experience  and  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  wants  of  teachers  and  scholars  suggest. 

Pabt  Twelve,  on  the  Lessons  from  July  to  December  (bound  In  boards),  now  ready.  Contains;  A  Group¬ 
ing  and  Description  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation;  Chronological  Tables  from  the  Captivity  to  the  End  of 
Bible  History ;  Maps  of  Palestine  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Journeys;  Copious  and  Carefully  Selected  Bible  Refer¬ 
ences.  Sub-Topics,  and  Dally  Readings;  Descriptions  of  Persons  and  Places,  with  the  Pronunciation  of 
Names;  Explanations  of  Difficult  Points;  Illustrations  aud  Blackboard  Exercises;  Selections  of  Hymns  for 
Each  Lesson;  Orders  of  Service,  with  Responsive  Bible  Readings;  and  a  Full  Index.  It  has.  In  addition, 
QUARTERLY  REVIEWS,  AN  ANNUAL  REVIEW,  A  SEPTENNIAL  REVIEW, 
with  a  grouping  of  the  Bible  Books  and  themes  studied  during  the  seven  years*  course  of  International 
Lessons  ending  with  the  current  year.  Thus  the  HAND-BOOK,  after  furnishing  its  aid  In  the  class,  will  be 
of  permanent  value  for  reference  to  all  Sunday-School  workers. 

Furnished  to  classes  at  the  100  rate.  Only  80  cents  for  10  copies ;  SS  for  25  copies,  with  one  cent  per  copy 
additional  for  postage  when  sent  by  mall.  Specimen  copies,  10  cents.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION,  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia; 

10  Bible  House,  New  York;  73  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 


For  Sale,  by  Rev.  T.  Wllllston,  Ashland,  N.  Y.,  five 
different  unsolled  volumes  of  Lange,  prepaid,  for  $17, 
and  various  other  books  needed  by  ministers,  at  very 
low  prices. 

Any  Church  wishing  50  second  hand  copies  of  the 
Church  Psalmist,  can  obtain  the  same  by  addressing 
Pastor  of  Presbyterian  church.  Perry,  Wyoming  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  _ 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  well  hold  a  reg¬ 
ular  Intermediate  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  8th,  In 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  West  Milford,  at  lit  A.  M. 
’Trains  leave  the  Long  Dock,  Jersey  City,  for  Hewitt 
at8:35  A.  M.  by  the  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake 
Railroad.  JOHN  P.  HALE,  Stated  Clerk. 


Wllbor’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Lime. — Persons 
who  have  been  taking  Cod-Liver  Oil  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Wllbor  has  succeeded,  from  directions 
of  several  professional  gentlemen.  In  combining  the 
pure  Oil  and  Lime  in  such  a  manner  that  it  Is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  taste,  and  its  effects  In  Lung  complaints  are 
truly  wonderful.  Very  many  persons  whose  cases 
were  pronounced  hopeless,  and  who  had  taken  the 
clear  Oil  for  a  long  time  without  marked  effect,  have 
been  entirely  cured  by  using  this  preparation.  Be 
sure  and  get  the  genuine.  Manufactured  only  by 
A.  B.  WiLBOE,  Chemist,  Boston.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Flowers  fade  and  die. — The  rich  fragrance 
of  MUEBAY  k  Lanman’8  Flobida  Wateb  Is  the  per¬ 
fume  of  nature’s  rarest  flowers.  The  flowers  fade  and 
die,  but  their  living  breath — so  to  speak — is  made 
perpetual  In  this  exquisite  floral  water;  for  the 
handkerchief,  the  toilet,  and  the  bath. 


lui  Bvuuy  ui  uie  warns  oi  leacuers  ana  scnoiars  sugges 

M9nri  Allon  Cfo  II  V  PABT  TWELVE,  on  the  Lessons  from  July  to  Decern 

QIIU  HIICII  Uluii  111  li  ing  and  Description  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation;  i 
'  Bible  History ;  Maps  of  Palestine  and  of  St.  Paul’s  J< 

-  ences,  Sub-Topics,  and  Daily  Readings;  Descriptionc 

Names;  Explanations  of  Difficult  Points;  Illustrations 
XFT  «  Each  Lesson;  Orders  of  Service,  with  Responsive  Blblt 

OUxUlVV  \jrOOQS5  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS,  AN  ANNUAI 

with  a  grouping  of  the  Bible  Books  and  themes  stu 
IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  Lessons  ending  with  the  current  year.  Thus  the  HAN 

of  permanent  value  for  reference  to  all  Sunday-School 
TTi  4  '\r  4  T  TT  4  rrio  Furnished  to  classes  at  the  100  rate.  Only  80  cents 

Ji  J[  ^^4  HA  I  ^  additional  for  postage  when  sent  by  mall.  Specimen  < 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  1 

AJV  IMMENSE  PURCHASE,  10  Bible  House.  New  York; 

g:  ALL  AT  45  cents.  CHILDREN’S  SUMMER  READINgT 

TRIMMED  SHADE  AND  PICNIC  HATS,  13c.,  15c., 

20c.,  25c.,  35c.,  to  $1,75.  The  editors  of  St.  Nicholas  have  prepared 

a  large  number  of  interesting  articles  for  the 
Q-nrAA’n’S’nxv  19  Summer  holidays,  just  the  reading  for  sea- 

®  JRi6CLUCX10]]lS  side  and  country.  Bright  pictures,  poems  and 

ATT  I^ITT.  storiob  by  the  bost wrlteLs,  aiid  practlcal  aiti- 

ON  ALL  FUR-TRIMMED  GOODS.  cles  telling  the  boys  and  girls  how  to  play 
-  their  games  better,  how  to  make  stronger 

Boys,  Youllis,  mi  Mons  Hits, 

V  ^  f  D.  Conway,  Rossiter  Johnson,  Lucy  Larcom, 

250.,  60c.,  7Sc.,  $1  up.  LEADING  STYLES.  Prof.  W.  E.  Griffls,  Sarah  VV’inter  Kellogg,  W. 

_  K.  Bassford,  Susan  Coolidge,  and  Frank  R. 

KJ*7n  1  THi  Stockton,  while  W.  J.  Hennessy,  Addie  Led- 

ladies  Bonnets  &  Round  Hats, 

JUNE  REDUCTIONS  IN  PRICES.  ^ 

-  book  and  news  dealers. 

INFANTS  LACB  CAPS,  25c.,  35c.,  45c.,  65c.,  to  $5.  Sir’PT'RXrT?'!?  Xr  r*r\  xrwwr 

PURCHASED  AT  60c.  ON  THE  DOLLAR.  _ SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  NeW  YORK. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS,  FRENCH  Flowers.  TP/’^'D  TJ  XT'YTTTPVirT'  Tk  A  TT"  I 

BLACK  ALL-SILK  TRIMMING  SATINS,  ^  W  DA.  I  ! 

49c.,  59c.,  75c  ,  88c.  The  Lesaons  for  tbia  quarter  being  taken 

• _  from  eight  book),  of  the  Old  Testament,  are 

WHITE  SATIN  &  GROS  Gr"ai'n^?^BON8J*^*°'”4LL*'  *“**’‘*  *«  *'«'“ember.  Ah  aida  In  fixing 

aUo  LEGHORN  COLORS,)  WIDTHS.  in  the  Hcholar’s  mind  the  following  Kc- 

-  view  Helpa  are  peculiarly  valuable  : 

rANPY  rnnnQ  and  fanq  the  large  review  chart, 

I  AXlU  I  Wwl/D  AllII  I  Aniwi  ^  feet  wide  and  3)  long,  preaentH  the  Titlea, 

purchase,  aud  certainly  bargains.  price,  ineludlng  poatage,  la  only  25  centa. 

SILK  PARASOLS  AND  SHADES,  ,  Pap"  “Or- 

»  cler  of  Service  *  and  a  General  Review  "  care- 
22  and  24  INCH,  at  50c.,  63c.,  85c.,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50  up.  fully  prepared,  ao  that  no  auperintendent 

_ _  need  fail  of  a  aucceaaful  review.  Mailed  on 

CHILDREN’S  FANCY  PARASOLS,  ALL  COLORS,  •  *  r  o  .  . 

26c  60c  76c  receipt  of  a  2  cent  poatage  atamp. 

LEATHER  AND  VELVET  BELTS,  SIDE  Pockets,  kc.  Teachera’  Review  Paper  baa  a 

-  Keapoualve  Service  from  the  Leaaoiia  and 

HAIR  BRUSHES,  9c.,  15c.,  20c.,  25c.  Golden  Texta,  Queationa,  and  Teats  of  Study. 

12  copies  fur  0  cents  ;  100  copies  75  centa, 
SILK  MITTS.  postage  free.  THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL  UNION, 

600  DOZEN  FOR  LADIES  at  lOc  ,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  45c  ,  ..on  . .  j  i  ui 

5()c  75^^  >  •  »  »  »  11^4  CneAtiiut  St*,  Philadelphia^ 

500  DOZ^  ^  Long,  75c.,  $1,  $1.25,  $1  60,  $1.75,  $1.85,  $2  10  Bible  UouKe,  New  York; 

260  DOZEN  J  Long,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  $2.50  up  to  $5  pair.  .  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

-  Seed  (or  the  Scholui’  Compaaioa.  Specimeas  free. 

CLEARING  PILES  OF  ~  ,  ,  ,,  “ 

“These  Libraries  are  not  ‘ loaded  with  unat- 
TWO-BUTTON  KID  GLOVES,  tractive  biographies  and  uninteresting  disquisi- 
at  25  cents  a  nair.  tion.<i,  but  are  almost  e.vclusively  composed  of 

_  *  *  suitable  stories  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of 

NEW  Suiiday-school  scholars.^* 

CA.T^LOGX7E  Vols.  for  $29.00, 

AND  PEICE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY.  OR  40  VOLS.  for  814.00. 

Orders  by  Mail  Promptly  Attended  to.  *'*’Si^p?;es^%o 

-  Anson  D.  F.  R.andolph  &  Co. 

mUTTlT  UV  P  OnirO  ready  A  Second  Cheap  Library.  The  eet  con- 

nllUlfl  I  ui  uUIlO  taim  40  vols.  selected  from  their  own  Catalogve.  All  the 

'  books  are  attractive  in  character,  are  well  printed  on  good 

paper,  and  substantially  and  neatly  bound.  THE  SAME 

Nos.  309,  311,  311  1-2  Grand  Street,  books  sold  separately,  would  cost,  net,  828.00. 

Also,  A  New  Edition  of  Cheap  Library,  No.  1. 

66,  58,  60, 62,  64,  66, 68,  and  70  ALLEN  STREET.  j.  ^ 

Containing  60  vols.  (8,000  printed  pages),  neatly  and  substan- 
■a  B  aa  ■  aa  w  aa  aa  mm  tially  bound,  selected  from  R.  d  Co.'s  Catalogue.  The  books 

|j|JL|1M  n  11  ||IIJ  V  are  INTERESTING  NABBATIVES,  are  weii  printed  on  $rood 

I—  K  r  I—  II  K  U  I  I  I  K  I  paper,  and  vary  in  size  from  100  to  4(X)  pages.  These  are 

I  II  L  I  1 1  I  11  I  altogether  the  Cheapest  Sunday-school  Libraries 

that  have  been  offered  to  the  public  in  many 
years.  THE  LiBB.tRiES  ARE  Sold  Separately.  The 
schools  which  have  not  had  the  library  can  thus  obtain  90  rots. 
(n,000pagesj  of  attractive  books,  suitable  for  various  ages, 
for  the  small  sum  of  820.00. 

50  catalogues  furnished  free  with  the  separate  libraries ;  or, 
100  with  the  two.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  C!o., 

900  Broadway,  Cor.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

SUNDAY -SCHOOL  WORLD 

FOR  JULY-SPECIAL  NUMBER 

Contains  twenty-four  pages  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  Including  a  Sermon  to  Children  on  “The 
Holy  Ghost,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Danforth .; 
Full  Reports  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  in  New 
York,  with  the  Address  of  Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey, 
of  Boston,  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  Dr. 
George  C.  Noyes,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  of 
New  York  ;  a  Poem,  and  the  usual  Lesson 
Helps,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  ;  Lesson  Talks,  by 
Mrs.  Knox  ;  Lights  from  Bible  Lands,  by 
Prof.  George  E.  Post  ;  Hints  for  Teaching  the 
Lesson,  by  Rev.  Edwin  YV.  Rice  ;  an  article  on 
“How  to  Promote  Sociability  in  the  Class,*' 
by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sangster  ;  a  full  page  about 
Books,  Writers,  and  Readers  ;  and  the  usual 
variety  of  Editorial  Matter,  News,  Missionary 
Items,  etc. 

Send  6  cents  for  a  Specimen ;  or  25  cents,  with  the 
names  of  five  friends  to  whom  you  wish  this  number 
mailed.  Monthly,  50  cents  a  year ;  by  mail,  60  cents ; 
in  clubs,  65  cents. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 
1122  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia; 

10  Bible  House,  New  York; 

73  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 
Send  for  tko  -Ccliolui’  Compasion.  Speciaoaa  froe. 


To  Our  Semi-Annual  Inventory,  and 
notwithstEinding  the  recent  Dargfe  Ad¬ 
vance  in  Wool,  Cotton,  Flax  and  Silk, 


Downs— On  the  12th  of  April,  1879,  there  died  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  Sabah  Holley,  wife  of  the 
Eev.  W.  R.  Downs. 

She  was  bom  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  5, 1823, 
and  was  there  married  Sept.  22,  1845.  She  had 
previously  united  with  the  old  First  Church  with 
her  husband,  she  then  went  by  way  of  the  Lakes 
to  Chicago  and  out  upon  the  prairies  as  a  Homo 
Missionary’s  wife.  The  hardships  and  sickness  of 
their  lot  were  intense,  and  they  were  rendered  all 
the  more  terrible  to  a  nature  like  her  own.  She 
was  possessed  of  a  deep  love  tor  beauty,  taste  and 
culture,  and  such  a  life  was  consequently  that  of 
an  almost  daily  death.  The  little  flowers  of  that 
prairie  herbarium  which  she  then  gathered,  are 
inexpressibly  pathetic  as  we  remember  what  they 
always  recalled. 

After  seven  years  of  this  toil  for  the  Master,  Mr. 
Downs  returned  to  New  York  State  and  labored 
until  his  hearing  and  his  voice  both  failed  him, 
without  doubt  as  the  result  of  previous  privations. 
They  then  turned  their  faces  to  Chicago  once 
more,  he  to  engage  in  whatever  honorable  employ¬ 
ment  conld  be  secured,  snd  she  to  obtain  a  home 
for  the  family.  It  is  no  light  praise  for  one  who 
him  known  Mr.  Downs  for  twelve  years,  and  has 
been  both  his  oopresbyter  and  his  pastor,  to  say, 
just  here,  that  his  integrity  and  worth  are  of  the 
highest  order.  But  Mrs.  Downs,  while  deserving 
a  similar  eulogium,  had  other  and  rarer  qualities. 
She  was  artistic  aud  sensittve  to  the  last  degree,  a 
woman  of  really  notable  skill  both  as  a  manager 
and  as  a  constructor.  In  her  hands  the  merest 


THE  JULY  SCRIBNER. 

An  Unusual  Feature  of  Wood  Engraving. 

This  number,  ready  June  20th,  contains  an 
article  on 

Summer  Entomology, 

Illustrated  by  reprints  of  some  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pictures  of  moths  and  butterflies  made 
by  Mr.  Henry  Marsh  for  Harris’s  “Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation,”  and  approved  by  the 
late  Prof.  Agaesiz.  In  another  illustrated 
article,  entitled 

The  American  on  the  Stage, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Matthews  describes,  with  the  aid  of 
character-sketches  by  nine  artists,  the  imper¬ 
sonations  of  American  types  by  W^ignell,  Hill, 
Hackett,  Chaufrau,  Owens,  Jefferson,  and 
others. 

Madame  Bonaparte’s  Letters  from  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  entertaining  extracts  from  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  this  wonderful  woman  are  con¬ 
tinued,  illustrated  by  the  republication  of  the 
engraving  of  tlie  celebrated  painting,  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Stuart,  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  contain¬ 
ing  three  portraits— a  full,  a  half,  and  athree- 
quarter  view.  The  third  paper  of  the  Brazil 
series, 

Alu  Indian  ViUage  on  the  Amazons, 

Is  supplemented  by  Mr.  Ctiampney’s  drawings 
of  the  home-life,  religious  ceremonies,  etc., 
of  a  rarely  visited  people. 

Trinity  Parish  Illustrated. 

An  entertaining  description  of  “  Old  Trin¬ 
ity”  (New-York)  and  its  many  charities,  with 
twenty-two  pictures  by  Vanderhoof,  Blum, 
Muhrman,  Paris,  Sayre,  and  others. 

A  Story  by  Mary  HaUock  Foote, 
Entitled  “Friend  Barton’s  ‘ Concern pos¬ 
sesses  the  same  attractiveness  which  distin¬ 
guishes  her  drawings,  two  of  which  accom¬ 
pany  it. 

The  Flooding  of  the  Sahara 

Is  treated  in  its  progress  and  probable  conse¬ 
quences,  and  there  are  papers  on  “The  De¬ 
lusions  of  Clairvoyance,”  “The  Metric  Sys¬ 
tem,”  and  “American  Museums  of  Art.”  "fhe 
second  paper  on  Edison’s  Inventions  describes 
“The  Carbon  Button  and  its  Offepring,”  in¬ 
cluding  some  applications  here  first  announc¬ 
ed. 

In  “  Topics  of  the  Time,”  Dr.  Holland  dis¬ 
cusses 

“Engravings  on  Wood,” 

'‘•Mr.  Kiddle’s  Book,”  and  “College  Instruc¬ 
tion”;  and  “The  World’s  Work ’’gives  the 
latest  scientific  items. 

The  Midsummer  Holiday  Number 
Will  contain,  among  many  notable  features, 
the  opening  of  a  serial  story,  by  Henry  James, 
Jr. 

Price  $4  a  year ;  35  cents  a  number.  For 
sale  by  all  book  and  news  dealers. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

THE  DISCOUESES 

COMMEMORATIVE  of  the  LIFE  and  WORK  of 

(CHARLES  HODOE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

DELIVERED  AT  PRINCETON,  N.  J., 

Have  been  issued  In  Pamphlet  Form. 

Price . *S  Cents. 

Can  be  obtained  of 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

R.  CARTER  ft  BROS.,  New  York. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  ft  CO.,  New  York. 
MeOINNESS  ft  RUNYON,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


We  Have  Made 


In  aU  Seasonable  Fabrics  of  these  Ma¬ 
terials.  Buyers  will  be  well  repaid  by 
a  thorough  examination  of  our 

Immense  Variety 
Of  Elegant  Fabrics 

L  T.  SM  &  Co. 

BROADWAY,  4th  AYE.,  9tli  and  lOth  STS. 

CAEPETS 


Brown  Brothers  &0u., 

59  Wall  Street,  Sew  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

6G  State  Street,  BostoSf 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satlsfactorv  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  In 
dollars  for  use  in  the  United  Statee  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  Pounds  Sterling  tor  use  in  any  part  Of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  identification,  and  the 
amounts  tor  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
trom  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  lor  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  bouses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  In  the  country. 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

Kansas  Mortgage  Securities. 

Persons  desiring  to  make  Safe  Investments  at  good 
rates  of  Interest,  on  Real  Estate  Security,  are  Invited 
to  correspond  with  us.  We  have  had  25  years’ 
active  business  life  In  Kansas,  aud  a  large  experience 
In  making  Investments  on  Mortgage  Security,  and 
can  give  ample  references  to  those  for  whom  we  have 
Invested  money  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Please  address 

GRIFFITH  &  RUSSELL, 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

Life  of  prof,  albert  hopkins.  By 

Rev.  ALBERT  C.  Sewall.  l6mo.  cloth,  price  $1.60. 
Dr.  Hopkira  was  for  forty  years  a  Professor  at  WUlirnu 
College,  and  this  volume  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  hit 
journal,  letters,  and  published  articles.  Si^lemented  by 
Contributions  from  Ex-I*res.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  S.  Irae- 
neus  Prime,  Henry  M.  Field,  and  others. 

FOUR  LECTURES  ON  SOME  EPOCHS  OP  EARLY 
CHURCH  HISTORY.  By  Chas.  Merlvale,  D  D.,  Dean, 
author  of  “History  of  the  Romans."  12mo,  cloth, 
price  $1.50. 

DAVID  FLEMING’S  FORGIVENESS.  A  Story.  By 
Margaret  M.  Robertson,  author  of  “  Janet’s  Love  and 
Service."  16mo,  cloth,  price  $1.26. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  ft  CO., 

900  Broadway,  cor.  20th  street.  New  York. 

Con  be  obtained  of  the  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  publishers.  Fractionci 
amounts  can  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 

“TEACHER’S  BIBLE.” 

The  S.  8  Times,  May  3,  1879,  said : 

“  The  American  Tract  Society  has 
again  met  a  demand  for  Bibles  with  a 
better  supply  of  added  helps  than  were 
published  by  the  Bagsters.  These  Bibles 
in  a  variety  of  styles  are  imported  in 
sheets,  and  finished  up  and  ELEGANT- 
LV  BOnUD  in  this  country,” 

Prices  $3.50  to  $16. 

Am.  Tract  Society, 

150  Nassau  8t.,  New  York  ;  23  Franklin 
Boston  ;  1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  ;  75 
State  St.,  Rochester  ;  50  JMtadlson  St.,  Chicago  ; 
757  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Education  for  Preedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
graduates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  In 
this  country  and  in  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
the  guardlansof  public  instruction  In  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCosh  says:  “Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public." 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says :  “  It  only  needs 
to  be  known,  to  command  public  confidence,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  support."  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of  wealth 
could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCETON 
FOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVEBSITT." 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  immediate 
gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.;  or. 
Rev.  ED.  W’EBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

CHESTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

Miss  Bonney  and  Miss  Dillaye,  Principals. 
The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  17tb,  atl615 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pamphlets,  Periodicals,  aixl  other  reading  mat¬ 
ter  for  Seamen,  will  be  gladly  received  by  tlie  New 
York  Port  Society,  cor.  Catherine  and  Madison  streets, 
or  will  be  sent  for  on  receiving  information  from 
those  wishing  to  contribute. 


AT  RETAIL  BY 


THE  HAMAGTUBERS. 

an  IMMENSE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

WILTONS,  AXmNSTERS,  VELVETS, 
BODY  BRUSSELS,  TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS,  INGRAINS, 

China  Mattings,  Turkey  Rugs,  Oll-Cloths, 
AND  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FLOOR  COVERING, 
ALL  AT 

Exceedingly  Low  Prices 

IN  ORDER  TO  CLOSE  OUT  SPRING  STOCK. 
SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CHURCHES,  HOTELS, 
AND  STEAMERS. 

J.  &  J.l0B$0N, 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  AND  RETAILERS, 

40  and  42  West  Uth  St.,  N.  I., 

Near  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  R.  R.  Station. 

JOHN  VAN  OAASBEER,  Manager, 

The  Three  numbers  of  Gospel  Hymns,  Intro- 
dneed  by  Messrs.  MOODY  ft  8ANKEY  at  Re¬ 
ligions  Meetings,  are  pre-eminently  popular. 
Millions  are  already  In  use,  and  they  can  be 
protttably  nsed  by  millions  more. 

Gospel  Hymns  are  issued  in  3  vols.,  desig¬ 
nated  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3.  Price  for  each  ; 

Hiaic  Edition,  in  Boards,  $30  por  100 ;  $5cts.  bf  Nail. 
Words  only,  Pap«r  Corel’s,  $5  “  100;  6ets.  ‘ 

Sold  by  Booksellers  everywhere. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers, 

73  Randolph  Street,  I  76  East  Ninth  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


A  Literary 

Revolution. 

By  Introducing  the  plan  of  publishing  and  selling 
books  direct  to  purchasers,  saving  them  the  largo 
commission  (often  50  or  60  per  cent.)  usually  allowed 
to  agents  or  dealers;  by  working  upon  the  basis  of 
the  present  cost  of  making  books,  which  Is  about  one- 
half  what  It  was  a  few  years  ago ;  and  by  printing 
very  large  editions,  we  are  able  to  supply  the  wants 
of  book-buyers  at  prices  which,  to  many,  seem  truly 
astonishing,  but  which.  In  reality,  are  only  reasonable. 
Chambers’s  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature.  8  vols., 
16mo,  3200  pages.  Price  complete.  In  paper,  $2; 
cloth,  $3;  half  morocco,  $4.76.  The  same  In  4  vols., 
cloth,  $2;  half  morocco,  $3.75. 

Bollln’s  Ancient  History.  Large  type,  8vo,  1318  double 
column  pp.,  cloth,  $2.25;  sheep,  $2.75. 

Josephus’  (Complete  Works.  Whlston.  Large  type, 
8vo,  1042  double-column  pp.,  cloth,  $2 ;  sheep,  $2.60. 
Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  nearly  800  pp.,  over  100 Illus¬ 
trations  and  mai>s.  8vo,  cloth,  $1 ;  half  mor.  $1.50. 
Chapters  on  Socialism.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  16mo, 
cloth,  60  cents. 

Arabian  Nights.  643  pp.  large  type,  cloth  66  cents. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  630  pp.,  large  type,  cloth  56  cents. 
Banyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Large  type,  cloth  50  cts. 
Baron  Munchausen.  283  pp.  large  type,  cloth  50  cents. 
Stories  and  Ballads  for  Young  Folks.  By  Ellen  Tracy 
Aldeu.  8m.  4to,  cloth,  extra,  black  and  gold,  $1. 
Cruden’s  Concordance.  Unabridged.  New  type,  1200 
pp.  sm.  4to,  cloth  $1,  hall  morocco  $1.50.  In  press. 
Library  of  Universal  Knowledge.  A  reprint  of  Cham- 
tiers’s  Encyclopedia  (formerly  In  10  large  volumes, 
sold  at  $50)  with  large  additions  upon  American 
topics.  20  vols.,  18,000  pp.  complete,  cloth  $10,  half 
morocco  $15,  half  Russia  marbled  edges  $20.  In 
press. 

Terms  to  clubs,  Ac.,  and  a  catalogue  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  standard  books  at  remarkably  low  prices,  sent 
free.  AMERICAN  BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

J.  E.  AX-DEN,  Manager.  55  Beekman  street,  N.  Y. 

SEA  SIDE  HUME  FOR  INVALIDS.  Bathing, 
sea  breeze;  good  medical  cure.  Large  rooms, 
splendid  scenery.  A  quiet  homo ;  a  grand  place  to 
build  up  health  again.  Write  for  circular. 

Address  T.  D.  CROTHERS,  New  London,  Conn. 

SUMMER  HOME  FOR  TEACHERS.— Summer  board¬ 
ing  In  a  quiet  town  near  Schooley’s  Mountain. 
Scenery  beautiful,  climate  Invigorating.  Attractive 
house  with  modern  conveniences,  near  depot,  church¬ 
es,  and  ))08toince.  Terms,  $7  per  week.  References 
given  and  required.  Please  address 

SEMINARY,  Flanders,  Morris  county,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  and  To  Let. 

^pj7ARMS  FOR  SALE — All  sizes  and  prices.  In 
Ontario,  Yates,  aud  Seneca  Couuti(«,  N.  Y.  Some 
of  these  farms  are  not  only  money  making,  but  are 
romantically  situated.  Inland,  and  on  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  Lakes.  Seneca  Lake  never  freezes.  Steam¬ 
ers  daily.  Winter  and  Summer.  This  region  Is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  and  productive  farms,  and  Us  great 
nurseries  and  vineyards.  No  printed  list.  When 
will  you  be  here  ? 

GEO.  W.  GRAHAM,  Real  Estate,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

FOPl  ilE]S[T, 

In  New  Haven,  Conn., 

From  Nov.  1st  to  April  Ist.  An  elegant  furnished  re*- 
Ideuce,  with  all  modern  Improvements.  Hot  and  cold 
water,  bath  rooms,  burglar  alarm,  Ac.  Also  stables 
tor  three  horses.  For  further  particulars,  please  en¬ 
quire  on  the  premises. 

13  York  Square,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FLORIDA  ORANGE  GROYES-?mii» 

Jacksonville;  one  9  acres,  100  miles  south,  both  on 
St.  John’s  River. 

J.  C.  GREELEY,  Jacksonville,  Fta. 

Farm  for  sale.— Farm  of  225  acres,  120  under 
plow,  40  timber,  balance  fine  lake ;  hall  mile  troiA 
Clyde,  Oakland  county,  Mich.,  on  the  F.  A  P.  M.  B.  B. 
Post,  express,  and  telegraph  offices,  church,  school, 
Ac.,  at  Clyde.  Will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  on  easy  terms . 
For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  M.  C.  COLE, 

Box  1207,  Ann  Arbor,  Mloh. 

nr  PL-AJKFIEIiD, 

To  LET— Furnished  or  unfurnished,  a  two  story 
French  root  house,  with  all  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  twelve  rooms  and  bath,  two  acres  of  land, 
good  barn  with  stable,  garden  under  good  cultivation. 
It  agreeable,  a  family  of  three  would  board  with  par¬ 
ties  taking  the  bouse.  Address 

GEORGE  BECKWITH,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

CnD  CAI  C  ^  LARGE  MANSION,  with  150  acres, 
run  OnLC  near  Baltimore.  Suitable  for  farm  or 
OR  school  purposes.  Corresiwndencesollc- 
I  r  If  0  r  I  Ited.  Address  Rev.  GEORGE  MORBI- 
L  L  A  U  L  I  SON,  Aberdeen,  Harford  county,  Md . 

rpo  LET— Madison,  N.  J.— A  neat  cottage,  with 
X  one  acre  of  land,  rent  very  low.  Address  Box 
4110,  P.  O.,  New  York. 
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TO  WILL  AHD  TO  DO  OF  HIS  GOOD  PLEASUBE. 

A  loving  heart  to  read  His  will 
E'er  its  demanding, 

A  nimble  foot  to  speed  it  still 
E’er  its  commanding. 

A  strong  right  arm  to  help  the  weak 
•  .His  power  to  aid  us, 

A  chastened  will  to  keep  us  meek 
‘  Lest  He  upbraid  us. 

•i  A  iiand  to  portion  to  the  poor 
Unstinted  measure, 

A  patient  spirit  to  endure 
Of  His  good  pleasure. 

An  ear  to  catch  the  feeble  cry 
Of  hearts  that  languish, 

A  soul  of  pity  that  shall  03’ 

T'  assuage  their  anguish. 

A  lip  wreathed  o’er  with  hope  and  love. 
Calm  trust  revealing. 

An  eye  raised  to  our  home  above, 

,  Heaven’s  lustre  stealing. 

A  supple  knee  before  His  throne. 

Oft  to  come  bending, 

•  A.  voice  of  praise  His  love  to  own, 

•  •  ■  -  World  without  ending. 

,  ^hese,  gifts  with  longing  hearts  we  crave. 
Faith’s  blest  fruition, 

'  Lord,  who  canst  sanctify  and  save, 

“  *-  Hear  our  petition. 

Helen  Mabb. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  MINISTERS. 

Mr.  Editor :  A  recent  article  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  on  the  supply  of  ministers  closes  with 
these  words:  “We  haV'e  not  and  never  can 
J^ave^jtqp  many  ministers^; ,  for  thp  words  of 
the  Master  as  recorded  in  Matt.  ix.  37  (‘  the 
harvest  is  plenteous  but  the  laborers  are 
few’)  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time.  There 
)s  a  church  for  every  minister  whose  soul  is 
wholly  possessed  with  the  desire  to  preach 
Jesiis  Christ  and  Him  crucided.” 

*■  This,  it  strikes  me,  is  altogether  too  sweep¬ 
ing,  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  per¬ 
mit  me  respectfully  to  present  a  few  reasons 
for  dissenting  from  the  conclusion  reached  in 
the  above  paragraph.  I  have  not  seen  the  re¬ 
marks  to  which  the  article,  containing  the 
words  above  quoted,  appears  to  be  a  reply, 
^d  do  not  know,  therefore,  that  I  may  not 
repeating  some  thought  or  argument 
already  placed  before  3’our  readers.  I  can 
8&J  that  I  shall  present  such  views  on 
thlsaubject-^which  is- oae  of  high  and  in¬ 
creasing  importance  —  as  have  impressed 
l^niselves  upon  my  own  mind,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  what  others  have  lately  written  upon 
it. 

In  regard,  0rst,  to  the  number  of  minis¬ 
ters — there  not  being  too  many  now,  nor  like¬ 
ly  to  be  at  any  time,  for  the  churches  de¬ 
manding  their  services.  This  would  be  a 
cheering  view  of  thq  matter  could  it  be  hpart- 
lly  Perished,  especially  to  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  minister,  who  withoul  charge 
are  yearning  for  a  held  of  labor.  I  look 
Around  me  and  see  in  all  the  churches,  save 
the  Methodist  alone,  perhaps  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  without  employment.  Of 
iourse  I  know  that  age  retires  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  these,  and  ph3rsical  disability  ■others, 
aad  that  still  others  ^re  usefully  employed  In 
teaching  of  in  wprk  coonected  with  religious 
i^tltutions.  But  aftdr  making  this  large  de¬ 
duction  there  are  still  many  ministers  left, 
in -firm  health  of  'body  and  mind,  men  of  ex¬ 
cellent  character  and  record  as  able  and  suc- 
eereful  preachers,  ■ready  and  -willing  to  serve 
file  Master  in  the  work  of  the  ministry — men 
Mib^wuld  gladly  take  even  an  humble  held, 
were  one  open  to  them,  and  who  yet  fail  after 
^i^ighlng  and  ^ ersistent^seeklng  to  obtain 
even  thatr— and  who  to -the  question  “  Why 
stand-ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?  ”  still  de- 
^^ndingly  reply  with  entire  honesty  and 
^r^Jiifulness  “Because  no  man  hath  hired 
tifl.’'*  I  know  numbers  of  such  men  personal¬ 
ty,  and  could  give  a  score  or  two  of  names 
yere  it  necessary  to  prove  what  I  allege. 
There  are  among  these  men  who  in  the  re¬ 
quisites  of  ability  to  preach,  pastoral  hdellty, 
exemplary  character,  and  earnest  devotion  to 
Hiyb  Master’s  cause,  would  suffer  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  mass  of  their  more  fa- 
vbfed  brethren  settled  over  thriving  parishes. 
In 'a  small  ecclesiastical  body  (better  known 
to  me  than  larger  kindred  ones)  consisting  of 
^00  churches,  there  are  about  550  ministers 
on  its  roll.  Of  these  some  130,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth,  are  without  charge,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  one-fourth  of  this  last  number  would 
gladly  take  pastorates  if  such  could  be  pro¬ 
cured.  They  0nd  increasing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  doing  it,  and  too  great,  as  they 
often  sadly  think,  for  them  to  surmount. 
One,  and  a  formidable  one,  arises  from  the 
number  of  ministers  standing  ever  ready  and 
clamorous  for  a  hearing  whenever  an  eligible 
vacant  pulpit  is  opened.  I  may  mention  a 
case  in  illustration :  1  ventured  lately  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  name  of  a  friend  who  had  been  a  few 
months  without  charge,  and  was  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  one,  to  a  brother  clergyman  re¬ 
siding  in  the  place  where  such  a  vacancy  was 
Soon  to  occur.  The  person  I  recommended 
is  not  only  an  excellent  preacher  and  pastor, 
but  a  most  estimable  man,  who  would,  if  only- 
permitted  to  labor,  do  credit  to  almost  any 
church.  The  reply  I  received  was,  that  my 
letter  had  been  handed  to  the  church  authori¬ 
ties — that  three  other  clerical  brethren  living 
near  by,  had  received  each  several  letters 
commending  sundry  men  for  a  hearing — that 
the  session  had  received  similar  ones,  and  the 
minister  himself  about  to  vacate,  had  receiv¬ 
ed  others,  and  all  this  some  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  incumbent  had  actually  left 
the  pulpit  free  for  candidates  to  occupy. 
With  such  a  promising  beginning  what  must 
the  case  be,  when  the  coast  should  be  clear 
for  all  to  come  who  would  or  could  come,  to 
offer  their  services  to  that  church  ? 

This  case  is  not  exceptional,  does  not  stand 
by  itself  as  remarkable  or  unusual,  but  is  of 
common  occurrence — ^the  rule.  In  this  day, 
rather  than  the  exception.  It  seenu  at  least 
to  argue  a  surplus  of  ministers.  For  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how,  otherwise,  chiu-ches  Instead 
of  seeking  earnestly  and  sometimes  long  (as 
they  did  less  than  half  a  century  back)  for  a 
suitable  unemployed  minister,  or  one  willing 
to  leave  a  parish  which  fflled  his  hands  and 
aspirations,  should  now  be  besieged  by  scores 
of  ministers  the  moment  it  is  announced  that 
their  pulpits  are  vacant  and  pastors  are  want¬ 
ed  to  011  them.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
many  of  these  applicants  for  vacant  churches 
are  pastors  settled  who  wish  to  change  their 
place,  and  who  are  supposed  to  present  supe¬ 
rior  claims  to  their  brethren  chancing  to  be 


without  charges.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  as  I 
believe,  that  the  number  of  unemployed  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  who  long  to  take  a  charge, 
and  would  011  it  too  with  honor  to  the  Church 
and  the  Master’s  cause,  is  sufficient  to-day  to 
011  all  the  pulpits  that  now  are  vacant  or  that 
may  become  so  this  year  in  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  body.  This,  of  course,  will  never  be. 
But  the  fact  that  it  might  be,  shows  that  the 
supply  of  ministers  is  somewhat  excessive, 
and  that  the  Church  fails  to  receive  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  many  trained  laborers  who  ask  only 
room  and  opportunity  to  toil  for  her  in  the 
ranks  where  they  Otly  belong. 

Not  a  few  of  these  men  are  ignored  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  0fty  years  or  more  of  life,  which 
form  their  cardinal  disqualiOcation.  The 
churches  prefer  conscripts  to  tried  veterans. 
In  saying  that  “  we  have  not  and  cannot  have 
too  many  ministers,”  the  remark  is  surely 
not  meant  to  apply  to  those  beyond  0fty  years 
of  age !  That  there  are  too  many  of  this  class 
now  to  secure  Qelds  of  labor  and  servo  the 
Master  in,  is  nearly  a  self-evident  proposition 
But  from  Ofty  to  sixty-ffve  and  even  seventy 
years  of  age,  the  minister  is  capable,  with  no 
extrinsic  disabilities,  to  render  the  most  edi¬ 
fying  and  fruitful  services  of  his  life.  This 
is  recognized  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  on  the 
bench.  In  regard  to  the  last,  it  is  in  serious 
contemplation  to  annul  the  State  statute  that 
now  requires  judges  of  our  higher  courts  to 
retire  from  the  bench  at  seventy  years ;  it  be¬ 
ing  maintained  and  shown,  that  the  richest 
fruits  of  judicial  experience  and  culture  have 
been  3-ielded  years  after  this  limit  has  been 
passed.  And  yet  a  minister  of  0ftyis  consid¬ 
ered  passe,  and  the  3-outh  just  out  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  (who  has,  indeed,  our  heartiest  good 
wishes)  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton  is  chosen  as 
a  religious  teacher  and  guide,  in  preference 
to  the  man  of  ripe  experience,  the  sagacity 
and  insight  of  the  people,  as  is  said,  being  an 
unerring  index  as  to  the  true  qualiffcations  of 
the  man  to  be  chosen.  Without  dwelling  on 
this  point,  I  will  only  add,  that  if  the  word 
“ young ”  where preffxed to  “ministers,” when 
it  is  maintained  that  there  are  not  too  many 
for  the  Church’s  needs,  there  would  be  less 
reason  for  dissent  from  the  proposition. 

But  even  in  this  sense  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  supply  is  not  growing  somewhat  exuberant. 
The  scores  of  seminaries  over  all  the  land  are 
sending  forth  their  annual  plentiful  crop  of 
preachers.  However  the  case  might  be  in 
other  days,'  these  young  laborers  0nd  Incieas- 
ing  difficulties  in  securing  0elds.  Sundry  of 
them  remain  in  hopeful  waitings  Some  oc¬ 
cupy  0elds  from  which  pastors  who  l^^ve 
staunchly  borne  “the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  ”  are  displaced,  these  becoming  in  turn 
unemployed,  the  gain  to  the  Church  of  such 
exchange  certainly  not  being  very  clear. 

To  say  that  there  is  too  large  a  product  of 
ministers  for  the  needs  of  the  Church,  is,  I 
know,  in  the  estimation  of  many  worthy  Chris¬ 
tians,  an  opinion  closely  allied  to  heresy. 
But  do  not  the  statements  above  given  war¬ 
rant  this  opinion?  Are  the  complaints  so 
long  heard  and  repeated  of  the  paucity  of 
laborers  for  the  demands  of  the  harvest  noic 
justiffed  by  facts  V  We  are  not  among  those 
who  think  so.  It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that 
the  system  as  now  administered,  of  bene- 
0ciary  education,  must  produce  in  the  end  its 
natural  result — an  over-suppls'  of  ministers. 
However  adapted  the  system  might  be  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Church  and  the 
country  in  other  days,  when  seminaries  were 
few  and  the  number  of  ministers  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  churches  and  destitute  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  condition  of  things  is  now  wholly 
qbanged.  The  ranks  of  the  ministry  are  no 
longer  so  thin  as  to  require  the  stiniulusof 
gratuitous  training  to  011  them  up.  We  have 
always  been  a  little  'radical  on  t^e  sul(jqct  pf 
“  benefloiary  education,”  not  being  able  to 
understand  why* the  Church,  any  more  than 
the  law  or  medicine,  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  training  young  men  for  their  work.  Our 
0rm  conviction  is  that  a  young  man  whose 
soul  is  bent  on  serving  the  Master  in  the  min¬ 
istry,  will  compass  his  end,  as  young  men 
seeking  the  other  professions  do,  by  the 
force,  under  providence,  of  his  own  high  pur¬ 
pose  and  energies,  and  when  he  has  bravely 
struggled  through  and  over  the  obstacles  that 
frowned  upon  him,  and  he  has  won  the  goal, 
the  Church  will  have  a  man  to  serve  her 
whose  work  and  in0uence  will  add  to  her 
beauty  and  strength.  It  is  not  meant  to  in¬ 
timate  that  such  men  have  not  been  educated 
by  the  charit}-  of  the  Church.  These  are 
pointed  to  triumphantly  by  its  advocates,  as 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of 
beneffeiary  education.  But  how  many  of 
these  men  would  have  fought  their  way  into 
the  ministry  had  no  funds  existed  to  educate 
them  ?  A  goodly  proportion  of  them,  we  have 
not  a  doubt.  And  then  as  to  the  other  side, 
which  is  rarely  held  up  to  view,  the  pious 
3-oung  men  educated  by  the  Church,  who  do 
not  prove  either  skilled  or  fruitful  “  work¬ 
men  ”  after  entering  on  their  work,  but  ex¬ 
hibit  a  lack  of  quaU0cation  and  aptness  to 
teach  and  reach  men,  which,  had  their  “gifts” 
been  properly  scrutinized  at  the  outset,  or 
during  the  5-ear3  of  preparation  in  school  and 
seminary,  would  have  barred  their  entrance 
on  the  sacred  office.  These  men  would  never 
have  become  ministers  by  their  own  nerve 
and  heroism.  They  were  drawn  into  it  by  the 
facilities  provided  for  educating  them  with¬ 
out  effort  or  struggles  of  their  own.  They 
mistook  piety  for  capacity,  or  rather  piety 
was  made  to  cover,  like  charity,  a  multitude 
of  defects  in  the  judgment  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pass  upon  their  0tnoss  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Church’s  bounty,  with  the  view  of 
edifying  the  Church  and  saving  men.  In  the 
anxiety  to  multiply  the  number  of  “hopefully 
pious  young  men”  ha\ing  the  ministry  in 
view,  and  to  swell  the  seminary  classes,  piety 
and  professed  sincerity  have  been  too  often 
taken  as  a  guarantee  of  other  necessary  qual¬ 
iffcations,  and  numbers  were  suffered  to  glide 
smoothly  along  the  course  of  preparatory  dis¬ 
cipline,  reaching  the  ranks  of  the  ministry', 
who  would  have  done  more  credit  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  better  served  the  Church,  by  re¬ 
maining  laymen  all  their  lives.  The  result 
has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  inefficient 
and  unacceptable  ministers  without  charge, 
and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  those — already 
a  too  numerous  class — who  seek  but  fail  to 
ffnd  places  they  are  fully  qiialiffed  to  ffll. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  problem  whether 
all  ministers  In  good  repute,  able  to  render 
valuable  service,  and  anxious  to  serve  the 
Master  in  His  vineyard,  are  not  entitled  to 
suitable  ffelds,  instead  of  standing  idle  for 
lack  of  useful  employment  In  their  legitimate 
calling,  is  one  which  no  Church  except  the 


Methodist  has  yet  been  able  fairly  to  solve. 
It  is  a  question  that  several  of  them  are  anx¬ 
iously  revolving,  and  its  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  is  such  that  it  can 
hardly  fail  in  the  future  to  take  a  prominent 
place  in  ecclesiastical  discussions. 

C.  V.  S. 

ElDgston,*1879. 


A  NATIVE  MINISTRY  FOR  TURKEY. 
Address  of  Missionary  Eev.  Geo.  Herrick,  at  Boston. 

The  countries  adjacent  to  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an  were  famous  for  their  schools  of  theology 
in  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  long  series-X)!  per¬ 
secutions  on  the  part  of  the  old  Roman  Em 
pire  ended,  that  the  second  of  those  schools 
was  founded  at  Antioch. 

Then  the  fairest  regions,  the  largest  and 
most  numerous  centres  of  Christianity  were 
in  the  lands  now  and  for  long  centuries  ruled 
over  by  the  Moslem  Turk.  Many  of  those 
efvrly  seats  of  Christianity  were  usurped  by 
£he  Moslem  power  before  Islam  was  half  a 
generation  old.  The  sword  of  Islam  gained 
wide  conquests  in  that  and  the  following  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  God's  plowshare  for  breaking 
uj)  the  fallow  ground  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Spain.  And  what  conquests,  too,  were  gain¬ 
ed  by  Moslems  in  art  and  science,  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  letters,  in  reffnement  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  the  very  years  when  in  the  bid  home 
of  art  and  philosophy  and  culture,  in  Greece 
and  Italy  both  science  and  letters  and  relig¬ 
ion  were  in  sad  decadence.  Over  Europe,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  one  bright  spot  where  the  Moorish 
kingdom  stood  lor  ages,  brooded  a  very  pall 
of  ignorance  and  superetition,  of  bigotry 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Christian  life 
survived  Indeed  in  the  'Wostern  Church,  but 
that  life  developed  in  strange  excrescences. 
On  the  one  hand  men  shut  themselves  up  in 
cloisters  to  ffght  the  devil,  and  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand  vast  multitudes  of  men  wont  over 
sea  to  lands  unknmvn  with  carnal  weapons  to 
ffght  the  infidel.  Alas !  for  the  moral  effect 
on  the  Moslem  world. 

Meantime  thb  Eastern  Church  became  pet- 
riffed  in  creeds  which  were  orthodox  enough, 
but  were  a  mere  form  of  godliness,  with  no 
life  or  power  in  them.  The  Ea.stern  Chris¬ 
tians,  indeed,  never  fell  into  blind  slavery  to 
the  priesthood ;  and  all  those  Oriental  Church- 
es  have  remained  till  this  day  more  ready  to 
receive^the  Word  of  God  than  their  neighbors 
of  the  West.  In  those  ancient  ^eats  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  now  for  long  centuries  the  land  of 
the  Moslem,  evangelical  churches  have  been 
again  established  in  our  generation.  The  re¬ 
sults  hitherto  achieved,  have  been  chieffy 
among  the  nominal  Christians  of  the  Empire. 

The  opinion  is  widely  cherished,  and  a  very 
sonnd  opinion  it  is,  that  any  reform  in  Church 
or  society,  to  be  of  any  real  and  permanent 
value,  must  have  a  native  growth,  strike  its 
roots  into  the  native  soil  and  grow  np  in  its 
own  natural  development.  This  Idea  has 
been  most  ffrmly  held  and  cherished  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  is 
now  taking  placo-in  that  Empire; 

The  ^ork  of  reformation  among  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Churches,  indeed  received  its  first  impe¬ 
tus  from  abroad.  But  the  work  is  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  Churches  are  formed ;  they  are 
organized  into  ecclesiastical  unions,  wholly 
composed  of  natives  and  under  their  control. 
There  is  not  ^et,  however — and  for  years, 
probably  many  years,  Iher’e  will  not  be— tiiat 
breadth  of  culture,  and  that  knitted  symme¬ 
try  and  balance  and  weight  of  character, 
amon^  faces  for  long  "centuries  ignorant,  su- 
pihjcstitious,~aod  oppi'qs3(d,^which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  successful  management  and  fos¬ 
tering  of  the  higher  schools.  There  must 
still  be  a  foreign  aid  which  will  be  really 
moulding  and  controlling.  For  the  proper 
development  of  the  work  already  so  auspi¬ 
ciously  begun,  and  for  its  extension  through 
the  doors  of  access  now  opening  to  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  races,  a  thorough  equipment  of 
all  the  higher  schools  is  of  supreme  moment. 
This  the  missionaries  in  the  several  missions 
clearly  recognize  and  profoundly  feel. 

The  agencies  requisite  for  this  training  of 
a  native  ministry,  are  theological  seminaries, 
colleges,  high-schools  for  boys,  and  boarding- 
schools  for  girls.  Not  now  speaking  of  the 
work  in  Syria,  or  of  the  Robert  College  in 
particular — which,  although  in  closest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  missionary  work,  is  not  in  or¬ 
ganic  connection  with  it— there  are  in  Turkey 
proper  five  theological  schools,  located  at 
Marsovan,  Harpoot,  Marash,  Mardin,  and  Sa- 
makov.  So  large  a  number  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  enormous  difficulties  of  travel, 
and  by  difference  of  language.  The  language 
of  instruction  at  Harpoot  is  Armenian ;  at 
Mardin,  Arabic ;  at  Marash,  Turkish ;  at  Sa- 
makov,  Bulgarian;  while  at  Maraovan  four 
languages  are  hereafter  to  be  used,  viz: 
Greek,  Armenian,  Turkish,  and  English. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  these 
schools,  and  so  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  schools,  have  again  and  again  been  rais¬ 
ed,  till  now  three  full  years  of  study  are  re¬ 
quired  for  admission  to  the  Marsovan  Semi¬ 
nary;  and  in  the  Seminary  two  3-ears  are 
given  to  further  scientific  study,  and  two 
years  more  to  purely  theological  study.  Till 
a  larger  number  of  high  schools  are  establish¬ 
ed,  the  three  years  of  preparatory  study  must 
be  spent  in  station  classes,  under  the  direct 
care  of  the  missionaries,  except  so  far  as 
the  young  men  can  avail  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  two  colleges  now  In  successful 
operation  at  Aintab  and  Harpoot.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  us  that  we  must  open  to 
our  native  ministry  the  resources  of  our  own 
English  language  and  literature,  and  this  we 
are  now  prepared  to  do.  No  student  can 
graduate  from  our  Seminary  without  acquir¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  preach  acceptably  in  two 
languages. 

In  all  our  schools — those  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  those  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak — that  which  Is  most  prominent  always 
and  everywhere  is  the  careful  study  of  the 
Bible ;  and  whatever  else  our  native  ministry 
may  fail  to  know,  they  are  not  Ignorant  of 
the  Book  of  God.  A  candidate  for  admission 
to  Marsovan  must  be  prepared,  for  example, 
to  give  accurately,  and  without  hesitation, 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Israel  Judah, 
in  order ;  the  dates  and  length  and  character¬ 
istics  of  their  respective  reigns ;  the  proph¬ 
ets  who  fiourished ;  and  the  relation  of  those 
kingdoms  to  the  surrounding  heathen  world. 
And  a  candidate  for  a  diploma  from  us,  must 
be  able  to  analyze,  for  example,  the  argument 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  show  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Levitical  economy,  and  demon¬ 


strate  the  cogenc3-  of  its  conclusions.  And 
while  we  are  quite  ready  to  confess  that  in 
the  past  we  have  not  been  able  to  realize  our 
ideal  in  this  theological  training,  we  do  claim 
that  hereafter  no  3-oung  man  from  Turke3-,  of 
whatever  race  or  language,  need  come  to  this 
country,  or  go  to  other  lands,  to  fully  fit  him¬ 
self  for  the  most  efficient  work  among  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  such  do  hereafter  come, 
wo  give  3-0U  leave,  sir,  to  send  them  back 
again. 

An  incident  will  Illustrate  the  spirit  of  bur 
native  ministry.  When  our  second  class  at 
Marsovan  graduated,  one  of  the  class  declar¬ 
ed  it  his  intention  to  engage  for  the  present 
in  teaching,  saying  that  he  regarded  the  work 
of  the  teacher  equally  sacred  with  that  of  the 
preaohor.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  for 
him,  at  least,  the  instruction  of  youth  was  a 
divinely-appointed  work.  He  throw  himself 
with  all  ardor  and  earnestness  into  the  work 
of  organizing  and  elevating  the  communit3- 
school  of  his  native  city  of  Marsovan,  going 
to  his  work  almost  with  the  dawn,  and  then 
giving  hours  in  the  evening  to  the  instruction 
of  adult  classes ;  and  in  five  years  he  made 
this  the  model  school  of  Asia  Minor — a  school 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys.  But  the  excess¬ 
ive  labor  was  too  much  for  his  physical  pow¬ 
ers.  He  was  prostrated  with  sickness,  and 
although  ho  seemed  to  recover,  it  was  plain 
that  his  health  was  seriously  undermined. 
Ho  was  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  received 
into  a  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German 
deaconesses.  He  remained  some  eight  months, 
alternating  between  hope  and  fear,  when  one 
day  the  attending  physicians  said  to  me  “  You 
had  better  tell  your  friend  that  he  has  not 
long  to  live.”  He  received  my  communica¬ 
tion  in  silence.  When  next  I  saw  him,  ho 
mot  mo  with  a  smiling  face,  and  said  “  I  have 
had  a  hard  struggle  over  the  news  you  brought 
me.  I  wanted  to  get  well,  and  go  back  and 
do  the  work  for  which  I  prepared — preach  the 
Gospel  to  our  people.  But  He  whom  I  wanted 
and  tried  to  serve  has  ordered  otherwise,  and 
His  will  be  done.”  And  when  his  father  came 
to  him  in  his  last  days,  he  said  “Father, 
don’t  bring  up  my  younger  brother  to  your 
tr.^^de  j  send  him  to  school ;  commit  him  to 
the  care  of  the  missionaries.  Let  him  go  to 
the  S^lnary-,  and  be  fitted  to  take  my  vacant 
plaee  j  it? will  in  a  few  days  be  vacant.”  And 
it  is  evident  that  this  was  the  one  great  de¬ 
sire  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart :  for  his 
last  audible  prayer  was  “  0  Lord  Jesus,  take 
not  away  our  name  from  among  the  number 
of  the ,  servants  of  Thy  house !  ”  The  Lord 
himself  increase  the  number  of  such  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  ! 

But  what  I  liave  to  say  of  the  training  of  a 
native  ministry  in  our  mission  field,  would  be 
quite  defective  without  reference  to  our  girls’ 
boarding-schools.  For  you  know  that  the  el¬ 
evation  of  the  social  life  of  a  people  can  be 
exactly  measured  b3-  the  social  elevation  of 
the  women ;  and  among  an3-  Oriental  people, 
that  ministry  which  is  to  reach  the  women 
must  be  of  their  own  sex. 

Wo  have  already  twelve  boarding-schools 
for  girls  in  our  Turkey  missions,  i.  e^,  that 
was  the  number  when  I  last  counted,  .and  it 
was  very  recently.  But  our  ladies  are  so  zeab 
ous,  so  much  in  earnest,  and  so  prompt  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  this  matter,  that  I  expect  to  find  at 
least  fourteen  when  I  go  back  to  Turkey  two 
months  hence.  But  now  there  are  these  high¬ 
er  schools  for  girls  at  Constantinople,  ^ 
Manissa,  at  Broosa,  at  Baghchijuk,  at  Mar¬ 
sovan,  at  Caesarea,  at  Harpoot,  at  Mardin,  at 
Aintab,  at  Marash,  at  Erzeroom,  and  at  Sama- 
kov.  And  you  must  have  lived  in  Turkey  to 
see  what  wonderful  changes  have  already 
taken  place  through  the  agenc3-  of  these 
schools.  Girls  from  mountain  villages,  train¬ 
ed — alas !  they  never  had  any  training  at  all, 
but  accustomed  and  made  to  do  the  dirtiest 
and  most  repulsive  work  of  the  farm,  out  of 
doors  as  well  as  in.  I  don’t  mean  in  the  home. 
They  have — 1.  e.,  they  formerly  had — no  home, 
hardly  in  the  house;  you  wouldn’t  call  the 
mud-hovel  a  house.  I  say,  girls  from  those 
mountains  come  to  our  schools,  live  in  the 
same  home  as  the  educated  American  ladies, 
under  whose  care  they  are  trained  in  manners 
and  mind  and  character;  and  you  may  call 
one  of  those  girls  before  you  after  one  year 
has  passed  and  you  will  not  know  her.  Her 
very  face  has  changed,  and  now  you  would 
feel  no  incongruity  in  placing  her  among  your 
daughters.  And  the  influence  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  wife  and  mother  in  her  own  homo,  in  the 
shaping  of  a  true  home-life  there,  over  the 
women  who  will  call  upon  her  and  eagerly 
listen  to  her  voice  while  she  sings  at  the  or¬ 
gan  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion.  This  influence, 
too,  even  ,  if  she  were  able  to  do  no  outside 
work,  is  a  lever  most  fitly  placed  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Oriental  society. 

Let  the  great  lcgac3- — one  dollar  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  hundred  souls ! — recently  laid  in 
the  treasury,  thank  God !  most  opportunely 
to  stop  disastrous  retrenchment  at  the  very 
moment  when  our  Master  is  bidding  us  “go 
forward  ”  all  along  the  line ;  let  this  legacy 
ensure  the  fullest  and  most  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  of  our  higher  schools,  and  how  gladly 
will  we  leap  forward — ah !  and  you  must  go 
with  us,  too ;  we  claim  you  as  our  associates — 
every  one  to  the  work  of  training  the  young 
men  and  the  young  women  of  our  young  and 
promising  churches  in  Turkey  to  that  loyal 
and  loving  life,  that  blessed  life  of  service 
among  their  own  people  and  among  their 
Moslem  neighbors,  which  that  land,  in  all  its 
races,  so  sadly,  so  urgently  needs. 

There  lived  not  long  since,  in  an  Eastern 
land,  a  monarch  whose  wealth  and  luxury  far 
exceeded  that  of  Solomon.  Ho  built  him  a 
score  of  palaces  at  immense  cost  and  f  urn  ish- 
ed  them  with  a  magnificence  in  which  Orien¬ 
tal  luxury  and  Occidental  richness  seemed  to 
outrival  each  other.  He  expended  scores  of 
millions  on  the  creation  of  a  very  extensive 
navy,  which  was  his  especial  pride.  He  had 
the  revenue  of  great  farms,  forests,  and  mines 
at  his  disposal.  The  meat  of  his  table  was 
furnished  from  flocks  that  roamed  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  theBithynian  Olympus  by  thousands. 
The  jewelers  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  en¬ 
riched  themselves  with  gold  and  gems  fur¬ 
nished  to  deck  and  gratify  his  favorites.  The 
delights  of  the  sons  of  men  were  his  in 
endless  profusion,  and  there  was  no  limit  to 
his  gratification  of  the  sense  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  limit  of  human  satiety.  His  personal  ex¬ 
penditure  was  about  $50,000  daily.  His  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
but  his  people  were  made  to  live  for  his  grat¬ 
ification  and  enjoyment.  If  his  people  grew 
Impoverished  and  the  treasury  of  the  State 
grew  bankrupt,  he  cared  not.  His  subjects 
died  by  famine  by  thousands ;  he  rolled  in 


untold  luxur3-.  He  never  gave  one  hour  of 
labor  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  furnishes  a  complete  illustration 
of  living  supremely  and  alone  for  self.  But 
look  once  more.  His  tyrann3-has  become  in¬ 
tolerable.  He  is  ruining  his  empire ;  he  is 
deposed.  But  his  imperious  will,  that  can 
no  longer  command,  turns  in  upon  itself  and 
becomes  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruc¬ 
tion,  He  is  found  weltering  in  his  blood,  an 
hour  later ;  the  inquest  finds  his  body  placed, 
as  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  might 
have  been  placed,  in  a  ground  room  of  a 
guard-house,  unlionored  and  unwept,  none  so 
poor  as  to  do  him  reverence.  He  lived  for 
self  alone,  and  only  miser3-  and  curses  wait 
upon  ids  raemor3- — no  human  soul  made  bet¬ 
ter.  He  died  and  dropped  into  darkness,  and 
no  life  made  happier,  and  no  tears  of  grateful 
hearts  keep  the  turf  green  above  his  grave. 
The  words  of  wisdom  are  fulfilled,  “  The 
memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.” 

In  contrast  to  a  life  of  such  grand  oppor¬ 
tunities  so  sadly  wasted,  let  me  cite  another 
example  from  the  ages  long  past,  but  alas, 
from  the  land  over  which  the  banner  of  the 
-Crescent  now  waves — an  example  from  among 
the  sable  daughters  of  North  Africa,  when 
Christianity  was  making  her  first  conquests 
among  those  African  tribes.  In  early  wo¬ 
manhood  she  became  a  follower  of  Jesus. 
Early  did  she  put  on,  and  constantly  did  she 
wear,  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ; 
and  with  this  she  soothed  and  conquered  the 
hot  and  irascible  temper  of  her  heathen  hus¬ 
band.  By  gentleness,  perseverance,  and  wo¬ 
manly  tact,  she  gained  his  consent  to  her  con¬ 
necting  herself  with  the  Christians  and  at¬ 
tending  their  assemblies.  In  that  congenial 
society  her  life  silently  grew  and  shone.  Her 
influence,  always  modest  and  always  exerted, 
drew,  like  gravity,  other  souls  to  Jesus.  She 
won  at  length  her  husband  to  the  Christian 
faith.  But  she  had  one  son  whose  ardent  and 
erring  youth  she  could  not  mold  to  purity 
and  righteousness.  He  rushed,  in  the  intense 
passion  of  his  North  African  nature,  into 
pleasures  of  the  sense.  Through  his  own  am¬ 
bition  and  his  father’s  desire  in  his  behalf,  he 
gained,  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  a  high 
distinction  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 

He  explored  all  the  systems  of  lieathen  phi 
losophy.  He  went  to  Italy  and  Rome,  and 
when  thirty-three  years  of  age  was  arrested 
from  his  godless  life  as  by  a  voice  from  heav¬ 
en,  gave  forty  years  of  most  intense  and  most 
fruitful  service  to  Christ  and  his  Church.  God 
does  not  often  permit  us  to  know  the  secret 
springs  by  which  He  moves  and  saves  human 
souls,  but  the  human  causes  to  which  this 
great  change  was  due.  He  has  let  us  see.  It 
was  that  mother’s  love,  her  entreaties,  urged 
when  he  would  bear  them,  withheld  when 
the3-  angered  him ;  her  following  footsteps  in 
Africa,  over  sea  to  Ital3-  and  Rome;  his 
knowledge  that  his  salvation  was  her  heart’s 
one  great  desire ;  and  more — far  more  than 
all,  her  pra3-ers,  that  mother’s  prayers  every 
day  and  every  night  and  every  hour  of  each 
day  and  night  for  twenty  years.  It  was  the 
pra3-ersof  Monica  that  saved  Augustine  to 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

Let  ' it  be  our  endeavor  arid  our  prayer, 
yours  and  ours  united,  so  to  train  young  men 
and  young  women  in  our  mission  schools,  and 
in  our  own  families  and  Christian  schools 
here  at  home  also,  that  when  the  dynasty  UO' 
der  which  some  of  the  fairest  portions  oi  this 
planet  have  been  so  long  misgoverned,  shall 
have  given  place — in  the  ordering  of  God’s 
gracious  Providence — to  a  power  which  shall 
justly  govern  Moslem  as  well  as  Christian; 
when  an  intelligible  Bible  in  Turkish  shall 
have  won  in  the  race  with  an  unintelligible 
Koran  in  Arabic,  as  win  it  certainly  will — fu¬ 
ture  years  and  the  growing  races  may  not 
lack  their  Monicas  and  their  Augustines, 
their  Gregories  and  their  Chrysostoms.  Tem¬ 
ples  reared  long  centuries  ago  by  Christian 
hands — more  than  forty  of  them  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  alone — still  stand.  That  peerless  ca¬ 
thedral,  called  even  by  the  Moslem,  Saint 
Sophia,  has  brouglit  down  througli  the  centu¬ 
ries  its  crosses,  clear  cut,  on  the  outside, 
and  its  Christian  inscriptions,  but  half  erased, 
on  the  Inside.  Those  churches  and  the  whole 
land  will  yet  resound  with  the  voice  of  the 
Christian  preacher — will  yet  be  vocal  with 
Christian  pra3-er  and  praise. 


VALLEY  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

[The  Rev.  Francis  W.  Iddings  writes  a  letter 
from  Grand  Forks,  Dakota,  June  3d,  giving  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  great  parish  over  which  he 
presides  and  “  spreads  himself  ”  (this  last  in  a 
good  sense,  and  from  the  necessities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion).  After  inditing  a  pleasant  welcome  to  The 
Evangelist,  which  reaches  him  regularly  in  his 
remote  field,  he  proceeds :] 

And  now  your  readers  would  doubtless  like 
to  hear  something  about  this  valley,  and  what 
is  being  done  in  it  for  our  Blessed  Master. 
The  Red  River  of  the  North  forms  the  bound¬ 
ary  lino  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  East 
and  west  of  It  is  a  large  stretch  of  level,  rich, 
and  beautiful  prairie,  which  is  rapidly  win¬ 
ning  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  “No.  1  ”  wheat  of  any  country-  in 
the  world.  The  immense  tracts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  lands  have  attracted  vast  immigrations 
of  people  seeking  free  homes.  The  settlers 
are  Norwegians,  French  Canadians,  largely 
Scotch  Canadians,  a  few  Irish,  and  more  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  people  from  the  States — quite  a  good 
representation  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Every  day  witnesses  the  arrival  of  many  new¬ 
comers,  the  rearing  of  new  buildings,  and  the 
turning  of  many  acres  of  the  green  sod. 
Ronds  that  were  lonesome,  and  not  a  house 
to  be  seen  upon  them  for  miles,  last  Fall, 
have  houses  all  along  them  now,  one  and  two 
miles  apart.  Large  fields  of  wheat  have  been 
sown  this  Spring,  and  they  all  look  as  green 
and  even  as  a  city  lawn.  Strange  to  say,  the 
frost  is  not  all  out  of  the  ground  yet,  but  is 
not  this  the  secret  of  the  long  retention  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  through  a  long  season  of 
drought  ? 

Our  Board  of  Home  Missions  made  a  sin¬ 
gle  appointment  for  a  large  section  of  this 
valley :  150  miles  north  and  south — from  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  British  line 
— and  of  Indefinite  width  east  and  west. 
Think  of  it,  one  missionary  for  all  this  sec¬ 
tion,  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  people  of  whom 
one-third  or  fnore  are  of  Presbyrterian  origin 
— children  of  the  Church,  whom  she  has  cov¬ 
enanted  to  nurture  and  teach  her  faith !  As 
is  natural,  the  majority  are  young  married 
couplee  Just  starting  in  life  for  themselves. 
They  are  glad  to  see  a  missionary,  and  espe¬ 
cially  one  of  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 

Since  the  first  of  last  September  the  great¬ 


er  part  of  this  section  has  been  visited.  Spe¬ 
cial  services  have  been  held  in  private  houses, 
and  a  regular  Sabbath  service  has  been  main¬ 
tained  at  the  village  of  Grand  Forks.  Grand 
Forks  is  a  flourishing  village  of  considerable 
business  and  enterprise  at  the  forks  of  the 
Red  river  and  the  Red  Lake  river  on  the  Da¬ 
kota  side.  It  has  a  Catholic  church  and  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  with  small  hous¬ 
es  of  worship.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  is  small ;  has  no  pastor  and  no  regular 
service.  We  are  using  their  building  tempo¬ 
rarily,  while  we  are  making  an  attempt  to 
build  for  ourselves  a  suitable  house. 

We  have  raised  a  subscription  of  about 
$800,  which  cannot  be  paid  till  after  harvest. 
We  fear  our  much  needed  building  will  be 
late.  We  organized  a  cliurch  here  of  twenty- 
five  members  on  the  5th  of  April,.when  Rev. 
O.  H.  Elmer  (the  pioneer  missionary  of  this 
valley-,  and  pastor  at  Moorehead),  Rev.  C.  B. 
Stevens  (pastor  at  Fargo),  and  Rev.  D.  C, 
Lyon  (our  faithful  Synodical  missionary), 
were  present.  Wo  had. a  feast,  and  a  groat 
day  for  the  Lord,  and  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  4th  of  April  we  organized  a  church 
on  Turtle  River,  fifteen  miles  from  Grand 
Forks,  and  on  the  3d  one  on  Forest  River, 
still  fifteen  milqs  further  north,  of  twenty 
members  each ;  and  there  are  other  places  to 
follow.  We  have  been  pleading  for  a  pastor 
for  the  Forest  and  Turtle  River  churches  for 
near  two  months,  and  still  they-  are  without  a 
shepherd,  save  the  Great  Shepherd  in  whom 
they  trus(|.  They  are  each  erecting  a  log- 
house  of  worship. 

We  need  four  more  missionaries  at  once 
upon  this  field,  and  they  can  all  be  supported 
in  the  field  within  a  very  short  time,  judging 
from  the  present  rates  of  prosperity.  Why 
is  there  so  much  talk  about  there  being  “too 
many  ministers”?  If  tliey  will  only  come 
here  and  go  to  work,  they  will  not  starve.  Is 
not  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ? 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  take  up  work  here, 
because  the  Church  may  be  built  up  good  and 
strong  with  the  people.  Wherever  a  ehurch 
is  planted,  the  best  people  gather  around. 
The  number  of  churches  planted  in  this  rich 
valley  now,  will  have  much  to  do  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  character  of  its  future  inhabi¬ 
tants.  We  rejoice  in  these  times;  we  are 
grateful  for  the  interest  in  missions.  Thank 
God  for  the  Saratoga  Assembly!  We  are 
truly  glad  that  it  was  a  large  one.  Thank 
you,  dear  Evangelist,  for  your  kindness ! 


CARMEL  CHAPEL. 

By  Lewis  E.  Jackson. 

■  Carmel  Chapel,  located  on  the  Bowery  near, 
Grand  street,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares,  is  entering  on  the  eighth 
year  of  its  beneficent  operations.  For  seven  years 
this  chapel  has  been  open  night  and  day,  day  in 
and  day  out,  every  day  of  the  year,  and  its  minis¬ 
trations  of  Christian  charity  have  been  continued 
without  interruption.  Lately  the  rooms  have  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  refurnished,  and  now 
present  a  most  attractive  and  inviting  appearance. 
Every  review  of  the  interesting  work  carried  on  in 
this  chapel  furnishes  abundant  testimony  to  its 
usefulness.  While  there  is  no  church  organization 
at  this  chapel,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  gathering 
up  spiritual  results,  and  much  of  the  good  accom¬ 
plished  is  not  known  to  us.  Still  there  are  not  a 
few  who  have  been  savingly  benefited  by  the 
chapel,  who  return  in  person,  or  report  by  letter, 
that  they  have  connected  themselves  with  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  are  standing  up  tor  Jesus. 
Some  who  were  utterly  broken  down,  and  bank¬ 
rupt  in  character  and  everything,  have  recovered 
themselves,  and  are  now  in  good  positions,  earn¬ 
ing  their  own  living,  and  able  to  help  others. 
In  the  relief  department  last  year  there  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  donations  from  the  benevolent  the  sum 
of  $920.31,  while  the  men  who  had  been  the  recip¬ 
ients  of  aid,  and  their  friends  in  their  behalf,  con¬ 
tributed  nearly  half  as  much  more,  or  $420.96. 

The  Beading  Booms,  the  Library,  the  Bureau  of 
Employment,  the  Eating  Boom,  and  the  Lodgings, 
are  directly  in  charge  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  The  preaching  services  and  the 
prayer-meetings,  and  other  religious  meetings,  are 
carried  on  by  the  City  Mission.  These  several  ap¬ 
pointments,  though  in  charge  of  distinct  societies, 
are  really  one  in  aim,  and  are  conducted  with  the 
greatest  harmony.  No  one  can  tell  where  the  City 
Mission  ends,  or  where  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  begins.  Each  society  is  to  be  felicitat¬ 
ed  that  the  missionary  in  charge  combines  in  him¬ 
self  those  high  qualifications  which  render  him 
equally  a  faithful  servant  to  both. 

In  the  last  rejmrt  just  at  hand,  the  missionary 
says  this  quarter  has  been  one  of  very  great  bless¬ 
ing  and  encouragement.  The  attendance  on  the 
meetings  has  been  regular  and  large,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  has  been  unabated.  We  have  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  see  many  fruits  of  the  work  of  other  years. 
Lately  we  met  a  well  dressed  gentlemanly  looking 
man  in  an  up-town  meeting ;  he  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  first  meeting  us  at  Carmel  Chapel,  and 
how  counsel  and  prayer  were  offered  at  that  first 
and  only  Interview,  and  how  he  then  entered  upon 
a  course  of  better  living,  which  changed  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life.  He  said  “And  all  this  I  owe  to 
my  meeting  you  at  that  crisis  of  my  life.” 

One  who  gave  his  heart  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  watch-night  service  the  lost  night  of  1878, 
writes  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country :  “  I 
know  that  if  I  am  faithful  in  daily  prayer,  God 
will  ever  keep  me  near  Him.  I  can  never  doubt 
the  power  of  prayer  after  the  way  God  answered 
my  prayer  last  New  Year  s  eve,  when  I  prayed  to 
Him  to  manifest  to  me  my  sins  forgiven ;  He  did 
it  in  a  way  I  could  not  doubt.” 

For  the  seven  years  in  which  Carmel  has  been 
open,  the  aggregate  attendance  upon  the  various 
services  has  been  as  follows : 

The  Gospel  Temperance  meetings  (pledges 

signed,  8,304) .  74,315 

Religious  Inquiry  meetings .  8,613 

Friday  evening  Prayer-meetings .  29,796 

Sabbath  evening  preaching  services .  47,660 

Noon-day  Prayer  meetings .  173,909 

Total .  334,191 


The  beer  interest  in  this  country  is  really 
immense,  and  New  York  leads  all  otherStates. 
According  to  some  statistics  read  at  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  just  held  at  St.  Louis,  the  sales  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  were  9,159,676 
barrels ;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  9,- 
473,361 ;  and  this  year,  ending  on  the  30th 
inst.,  the  amount  will  probably-  be  10,000,000, 
During  the  year.  North  Carolina  has  produced 
only  four  barrels — less  than  any  other  State  or 
Territory.  Maine  comes  next,  with  seven 
barrels,  a  falling  off  from  as  many  thousands, 
by  reason  of  the  prohibition.  (Even  the 
brewers  acknowledge  that  prohibition  pro¬ 
hibits.)  No  section  of  the  country  seems  to 
be  ahead  in  production,  the  increasing  figures 
of  the  table  Jumping  to  the  South,  the  East, 
the  South,  the  Northwest,  and  so  on,  until 
the  table  ends  with  Ohio,  908,254;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  957,060;  New  York,  3,285,489.  The 
number  of  breweries  in  the  United  States  is 
2,830,  this  State  having  405. 
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iStUolotts  ifrtss. 

The  Intelligencer’s  Boston  correspond¬ 
ent,  writing  of  the  anniversaries  there, 
makes  the  following  reference  to  a  couple 
of  speakers  quite  new  to  the  Boston  plat¬ 
form.  Of  Dr.  Duryea,  we  read  : 

He  sustained  the  anticipatory  estimate 
which  the  public  had  formed  of  him  as  au 
able  and  earnest  man.  His  addresses  are, 
I  infer,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  his 
sermons,  and  are  certainly  as  unique  as 
they  are  able.  They  are  marked  by  the 
development  of  a  single  thought,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  demonstration  of  a  single  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  process  begins  afar  back,  among 
the  rudiments  and  axioms  of  thought. 
Thence  link  after  link  is  woven  slowly, 
each  riveted  and  polished  in  its  turn  with 
extremest  care.  As  the  chain  grows,  the 
interest  of  the  auditor  increases,  and  cul¬ 
minates  at  the  close,  where  the  energy  of 
the  speaker’s  manner  becomes  almost 
thunderous,  and  the  electric  flashes  and 
iridescent  hues  of  his  imagination  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  play  over  his  peroration.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  intensely  diak^ctic  and  analytic 
method  is  likely  to  be  popular  (an  expres¬ 
sion  which  I  use  as  something  having  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  estimate,  or  even 
the  admiration,  of  tlie  people),  is  still  to 
be  demonstrate.  I  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  struck  the  Boston  mind  with 
peculiar  and  captivating  force.  I  learn 
that  the  vacant  sittings  of  the  Central 
church  are  Ailing  rapidly  with  permanent 
pew-holders.  This  is  worth  far  more  ev¬ 
ery  way  than  the  rush  of  what  Deacon 
Farnswortli,  speaking  of  the  element  that 
Mr.  Murray  took  away  from  Park-street 
church,  called  “  the  camp-stool  congrega¬ 
tion.” 

A  very  striking  contrast  was  the  address 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Jack  before  the  Massachusetts 
Bible  Society.  The  Society  had  invited 
Dr.  Duryea  to  make  the  annual  address, 
but  he  declined,  and  recommended  his 
friend.  Some  of  my  readers  may  remem¬ 
ber  his  meteor-like  career  in  Newburg 
some  years  ago,  and  then  his  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  from  those  parts,  if  not  obscu¬ 
ration,  for  a  time  in  the  homiletio  firma¬ 
ment.  But  he  is  at  last  discoverable  at 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  wdiere  he  draws  the  loaded 
wains  from  twenty  miles  around  to  his 
preaching  serN’ices.  Boston  missed  an 
immeasurable  treat  through  ignorance. 
The  smaller  chapel  of  the  Old  South  was 
too  large  for  his  audience.  But  those  who 
knew  enough  to  go,  listened  for  an  hour 
to  an  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  which  could  be  likened  to  no¬ 
thing  else  than  Niagara — rapids,  cataract, 
and  rainbows,  all  together.  He  certainly 
crowds  more  word-painting,  more  clear 
poetry,  more  lance-like  epithets  and  epi¬ 
grams,  more  coruscating  “  points  ”  of  ev¬ 
ery  kind,  into  a  given  space,  than  any  liv¬ 
ing  man.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  his 
tall,  ungainly  form,  his  Scotch  face  and 
decided  brogue.  His  voice  is  badly  man¬ 
aged,  or  perhaps  spoiled,  alternating  be¬ 
tween  a  diphtheritic  whisper  and  a  trum¬ 
pet-blast.  It  was  no  small  part  of  my  own 
enjoyment  to  fetd  that  this  meteor  soul 
was  harnessed  so  heartily  and  soundly  to 
the  Gospel  car,  and  that,  too,  by  the  old 
braces  and  breeching  of  Westminster  and 
Dort.  _ 

The  Christian  Union  thus  properly  re¬ 
fers  to  a  matter  of  much  public,  and  es¬ 
pecially  local,  concern,  and  which,  we 
trust,  will  be  rightly  settled  : 

Active  measures  are  now  to  be  taken 
against  the  proposed  running  of  Sunday 
trains  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the 
churches  along  or  near  to  the  route  being 
the  chief  movers.  These  are  Trinity  ;  St. 
Peter’s  ;  St.  Alphonsus’,  in  South  Fifth  av¬ 
enue  ;  St.  Clement’s,  in  West  Third  street ; 
the  Union  Reformed ;  St.  Joseph’s ;  St. 
Paul’s,  Lutheran  ;  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  the  Tabernacle,  in  Sixth  avenue  ;  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  in  West  Fourteenth 
street;  and  the  Baptist  church,  in  West 
Fifty-third  street.  A  committee  compris¬ 
ing  representatives  from  each  church  have 
had  the  matter  in  hand  for  some  time,  and 
expect  soon,  in  view  of  the  threatened 
early  running  of  Sunday  trains,  to  take 
some  definite  action  under  the  Sunday 
law  of  1857,  which  they  believe  covers  the 
case.  Two  of  the  directors  of  the  road,  it 
is  said,  object  to  the  Sunday  trains — one 
being  Mr.  John  Baird,  who  is  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  and  the  other  Mr.  Jos^  F.  Navarro, 
who  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Whether  the 
provisions  of  that  law  do  cdver  the  case,  is 
a  question  for  the  courts,  not  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  to  decide  ;  if  they  do  not,  a  law 
ought  to  be  made  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  case.  It  is  not  merely  the  protection 
of  the  churches  during  their  hours  of  ser¬ 
vice  that  is  called  for,  as  The  New  York 
Herald  seems  to  think,  but  the  protection 
of  the  city’s  right  to  a  Sabbath  rest.  And 
every  church,  and  every  lover  of  a  quiet 
Sunday,  in  the  city,  ought  to  unite  with 
the  churches  more  particularly  interested 
to  keep  the  roar  and  rumble  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  out  of  the  one  day  which 
toil  and  turmoil  so  reluctantly  concede  to 
rest  and  spiritual  recreation. 


The  Independent  well  remarks  that  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  hear  such  a  tribute  as  in 
his  farewell  sermon  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  paid 
to  his  emeritus  colleague  pastor.  Dr. 
Bacon : 

“  From  first  to  last  his  kindness  toward 
me  has  been  marked  and  delicate.  I  can¬ 
not  veqture  to  believe  all  I  may  have  said 
and  done  has  met  his  ai)probation  ;  but 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  so  much  as  a 
shadow  of  difference  in  feeling  has  ever 
come  between  us.  The  thought  of  him 
which  I  shall  carry  away  is  the  thoiight  of 
a  son  toward  a  father  as  he  goes  out  from 
the  old  home  in  which  he  has  been  tender¬ 
ly  reared.  In  his  lifetime  he  has  done 
many  great  things  and  many  good  things. 
It  was  reserved  for  him  in  his  old  age  and 
in  his  own  parish  to  bear  himself  toward 
his  colleague-successor  in  such  a  sweet, 
helpful  spirit,  that  his  presence  has  been 
felt  to  be  a  perpetual  benediction.” 


The  Jewish  Messenger  favors  the  pro¬ 
posed  World’s  Exhibition  in  New  York  in 
1883,  and  strongly  seconds  the  suggestion 
to  set  apart  the  so-called  Parade  Ground, 
near  High  Bridge,  on  the  Harlem  river : 

This  involves  the  reenactment  of  the 
law,  designating  this  property  as  a  Parade 
Ground,  and  gives  “  one  hundred  acres  of 
level  plain  constituting  a  permanent  park, 
and  one  hundred  acres  of  beautifully  di¬ 
versified  ground  surrounding  it,  now  en¬ 
tirely  unoccupied  and  readily  secured,  if 
ne^ed.”  The  facilities  here  afforded  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition  are  remark¬ 
able.  The  depression  of  the  surface  at  In¬ 
wood  gives  direct  connection  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  grounds  at  a  nearly  level 
grade— the  Hudson  river  railway  passes 
at  the  very  gate — the  river  steamers  ply¬ 
ing  on  the  Harlem  deliver  passengers  with¬ 
out  dilBculty.  The  elevated  railways  con¬ 


volve  here.  The  Boulevard  drive  is  quite 
convenient.  The  railways  from  the  East 
and  the  West  can  transport  passengers 
directly  to  the  grounds.  The  buildings 
can  be  hereafter  devote<l  to  really  impor¬ 
tant  municipal  uses,  and  the  Park  prove 
of  inestimable  benefit. 

But  the  feeling  in  favor  of  holding  a 
monster  exhibition  so  early  after  the  one 
in  Philadelphia,  is  not  unanimous. 


The  Observer,  under  the  caption  “A  Just 
Sentence,”  comments  as  follows  : 

D.  M.  Bennett,  a'  publisher  near  Aster 
place,  in  this  (3itj%  author  of  several  very 
offensive  works,  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  party  that  opposes  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  forbidding  the  sending  of 
vile  books  by  mail,  having  been  convicted 
of  violating  those  laws,  has  been  sentenced 
to  the  Penitentiary  for  the  term  of  thir¬ 
teen  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  8300. 
The  sentence  is  very  light  compared  with 
the  enormity  of  the  crime,  the  jiossible 
penalty  under  the  law,  and  the  well  known 
character  of  the  convict.  He  may  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  on  the  tenderness  of  the 
Court,  the  three  eminent  jui’iSts  and  judg¬ 
es,  Benedict,  Choate,  and  Blatchford,  con¬ 
curring  in  the  fairness  of  the  trial,  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  verdict,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
sentence. 

An  effort  is  already  on  foot  to  secure  a 
pardon  for  this  man  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  to  this  point  we 
would  specially  speak. 

On  the  part  of  the  present  Governor  of 
this  State,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  there  has  been 
what  appears  to  us,  an<l  to  many  others 
engaged  in  philanthropic  work,  an  undue 
readiness  to  use  the  pardoning  power 
when  great  transgressors  are,  after  long 
struggles,  at  last  convicted.  We  did  not 
think  it  in  good  taste,  at  the  anniversary 
meetings  in  the  Broaiiway  Tabei’iincle,  for 
a  speaker  to  denounce  President  Haj’es 
for  pardoning  a  man  convicteil  under  the 
same  law  which  has  now  consigned  Ben¬ 
nett  to  prison.  But  the  applause  with 
which  the  denunciation  was  received  (un¬ 
timely  as  the  censure  was),  showed  that 
the  heart  of  Christian  people  was  hurt  by 
the  President’s  act.  Nor  can  we  expect 
the  Governor  or  the  President  to  examine 
personally  into  the  merits  and  details  of 
every  case  invoking  their  clemency. 

It  is  to  this  Qjid  that  we  make  the  decla¬ 
ration  that  if  any  man  ever  deserv**  1  tiie 
full  measure  of  punishment  the  law  p  u-- 
mits,  it  is  the  man  Bennett,  who  has  now 
been  convicted.  We  would  not  punish  him 
for  other  sins  till  he  is  convicted  of  them 
also,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  antece¬ 
dents  to  justify  clemency,  ami  there  is  ev¬ 
erything  to  forbid  it.  He  is  a  man  whose 
trade  has  been  to  publish  and  sell  books 
that  are  in  our  judgment  demoralizing,  and 
he  is  therefore  one  of  those  whom  wo  re¬ 
gard  as  an  enemy  of  society.  He  may 
think  differently,  and  [)robably  would  urge 
that  to  destroy  Christianity  would  be  a 
deed  w’ell  done.  We  think  such  men  as  he 
the  most  dangerous  persons  in  Hie  com¬ 
munity.  And  as  his  business  is  to  issue 
such  publications,  we  hope  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  meditate  in  prison  foi'  a  year 
upon  the  sinfulness  of  his  business,  and 
perhaps  reflection  will  lead  to  remorse, 
and  to  the  resolution  to  come  out  of  his 
cell  a  better,  as  he  will  a  sadder  man. 


The  Examiner  hangs  out  this  cautionary 
signal  to  its  friends : 

One  of  the  best-informed  business  men 
of  this  city,  whosO  knowledge  of  stocks  of 
all  kinds  is  equal  to  that  of  any  man  among 
us,  says  “  Warn  your  readeis  against  put¬ 
ting  their  money  into  mining-stocks,  un¬ 
less  they  have  the  best  possible  evidence 
that  they  are  worked  by  men  who  will 
make  good  their  promises.”  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  daily 
papers  of  this  city  is  making  persistent 
effoi-ts  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  stocks, 
and  for  reasons  which  are  believeil  to 
make  it  an  unsafe  guide  for  investors  to 
follow.  Our  friend  believes  that  there  is 
quite  as  much  danger  of  being  swindled 
in  the  purchase  of  mining-stocks,  as  there 
was  some  years  ago  when  oil-stocks  were 
the  rage.  He  has  no  personal  interest  in 
this  matter,  but  has  the  conviction  that 
the  present  mining-stock  mania  may  lead 
to  a  great  loss  of  money  on  the  part  of 
credulous  people. 

The  Methodist  thus  provokes  the  un¬ 
travelled  reader  to  reflection : 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  paying  an¬ 
other  person's  car-fare  or  limch-ticket 
might  be  considered  not  a  civility,  but  an 
annoying  discourtesy  ?  Is  it  not  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  “  meanness  ”  is  in  an  effort 
to  create  an  obligation  or  assume  a  pro¬ 
prietorship  over  another  person  ?  If  you 
want  to  cut  up  “treating”  by  the  roots, 
break  up  these  bad  habits  which  real  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies  find  so  disagreeable.  A 
friend,  just  back  from  Europe,  says :  “  My 
happiest  experience  was  being  allowed  to 
pay  my  own  little  bills,  and  being  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  task  of  remembering  my  debts 
for  lunches,”  etc.,  etc. 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


WILL  A  VILLAGE  COW  PAY  ? 

“  Will  it  pay  to  keep  a  village  cow  ?  ”  in¬ 
quires  a  professional  gentleman  living  In 
a  village.  The  American  Agriculturist  an¬ 
swers  as  follows :  “  If  he  have  a  stable, 
and  can  get  pasturage  during  six  Summer 
months  at  37}.^  cents  a  week.  A  boy  will 
drive  the  cow  to  and  from  pasturage,  and 
milk  her  night  and  morning,  and  feed  and 
milk  her  in  Winter,  for  one-sixth  of  her 
milk.  Hay  costs  $12  a  ton,  bran  IJ  cents 
per  pound.  I  can  buy  milk  at  ,4  cents  per 
quart,  or  sell  any  surplus  to  neighbors  at 
the  same  price.” 

A  fair  cow  ought  to  average  10  quarts  a 
day  270  days  a  year,  or  2,700  quarts.  De¬ 
ducting  one-sixth,  or  say  500  quarts,  for 
the  boy,  leaves  2,200  quarts,  at  4  cents ; 
equal  to  888.  Six  months’  pasturage,  810 ; 
about  3  tons  of  hay,  836  ;  1,000  pounds  of 
bran,  or  6  pounds  a  day  for  six  months, 
813.  Total  cost,  858 ;  profit,  $30.  The 
value  of  the  calf,  and  espt'cially  of  the  ma¬ 
nure,  should  be  worth  much  more  than  the 
risk  and  any  depreciation  in  value.  At 
these  figures  of  cost,  the  cow  would  pay 
88  profit,  reckoning  the  milk  at  only  3 
cents  per  quart.  The  best  profit  would 
come  thus :  Buy  in  Spring  a  fresh  milch 
cow,  a  fair  milker  of  common  breeel ;  keep 
her  from  breeding ;  milk  her  six  to  eight 
months,  or  until  she  ceases  to  give  seven 
quarts  or  more  a  day  ;  then  diy-  her  quick¬ 
ly  ;  feed  a  few  bushels  of  corn  meal  until 
she  gets  in  good  condition  for  beef,  and 
sell  her  to  the  butcher.  Farrow  cows  thus 
treated  take  on  flesh  very  rapidly,  and 
make  very  good  beef,  if  only  six  to  eight 


years  old.  They  will  sell  for  nearly  as 
much  for  beef  as  they  cost  in  Spring,  and 
the  Winter’s  keep  and  loss  of  three  months’ 
time  are  saved.  We  much  prefer  a  farrow 
cow’s  milk,  especially  for  children.  A  fresh, 
good  milch  cow,  bought  in  Autumn,  will 
yield  fairly  during  Winter,  and  though  far¬ 
row  will  keep  up  milk  on  Summer  pasture, 
and  can  be  beefed  in  Autumn,  or  when  she 
fails  in  profitable  milk  flow.  VVe  should 
keep  our  owm  farrow  cow,  even  if  com¬ 
pelled  to  reside  in  a  city,  hire  a  stable,  and 
feed  hay,  meal,  and  bran  through  the  year. 
Ordinarily  a  village  resident  would  not  be 
able  to  get  a  milch  oow  pastured  for  37 '.j 
cents  a  w'eek.  We  could  not  get  a  milch 
cow  pastured  short  of  75  cents  a  week,  and 
hay  is  worth  815  to  818  a  ton.  Hence,  by 
figuring,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  man  had 
better  buy  hts  milk  at  4  cents  a  quart  than 
to  keep  a  cow,  provided  he  has  an  hoTiest 
milkman,  one  w'ho  will  furnish  him  pure 
milk  from  a  good,  healthful  cow. — Boston 
TravcHer.  _  _ 

NEW-TOEK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  last  week  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  was  a  very  fine  one. 
Mr.  Isaac  Buehanan’s  group  of  Palms  and 
Agaves,  fronting  the  Madison-avenue  en- 
trahee,  was  particularly  fine.  As  will  bo 
seen,  our  friend  Mr.  Roe  of  Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson  again  carried  off  the  premium 
for  the  best  strawberries  ;  and  the  beauty 
and  honesty  of  the  transaction  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  if  we  state  that  Mr.  Roe’s  premium 
berries  were  gathered  at  largo  from  his 
fields,  and  were  not  garden  specialties 
raised  for  exhibition.  The  Tribune  gives 
this  summary  of  specialties  : 

Most  of  tho  orchiils  have  been  brought  together 
at  the  eastern  end  of  tho  Garden  in  tho  recesses  of 
that  amazing  cavern  which  roiilistic  art  has  con- 
8tructe<l  out  of  a  few  lonesome  rocks  and  a  wealth 
of  paper  appropriately  painted  and  sanded.  There 
are  about  100  of  these  rarest  and  most  elegant  of 
floral  productions,  and  choice  specimens  many  of 
them  are.  Tho  group  as  a  whole  is  tho  best  which 
has  iKsen  exhibited.  Among  them  may  bo  men¬ 
tioned  the  lino  Aerides  odoratum,  with  its  droop¬ 
ing  clusters  of  blush  white  flowers ;  tlio  Cattleyas 
of  tho  varieties  mossia  and  superl)a ;  tho  dondro- 
biums,  especially  tho  variety  forinosum  gigan- 
teum ;  the  Laelia  Autumnalis'and  tho  Odontogios- 
sums,  and  notably  tho  deliciitc  wliito  O.  Voxillarl- 
um,  which  little  specimen  has  probably  cost  its 
owner  S200.  Of  tho  store  and  greenhouse  plants, 
next  to  tho  orchids  in  interest  must  bo  ranked  the 
exhibits  of  Win.  Bennett  and  John  S.  Bush,  which 
are  plai'ed  together  along  tho  walk  at  tho  north¬ 
west  corner  of  tho  Garden.  Thero  are  about  150 
plants  in  tho  two  groups,  and  thero  is  not  a  trivial 
or  poorly  grown  specimen  among  them  all.  Of 
Mr.  Bennett's  plunte  tho  lino  Ixora  is  the  most 
noteworthy.  Besides  this  may  bo  specially  named 
the  two  ferns,  Adiantuin  gracillimum  and  Gler- 
chenia  dii'uri>a;  some  perfect  cypropedlums,  alo- 
1  'Mssias  and  marantas,  and  the  rare  Cumena  {)ict;i. 

'  The  collection  of  Mr.  Bush  is  conspicuous  for  its 
i  tiisteful  arrangement,  and  it  certainly  excels  all 
others  in  this  particular.  It  is  very  strong  in  Cro¬ 
tons  and  in  the  finer  dracuenas,  which  aro  porfoed 
in  shapotind  fwithored  to  tho  very  ground. 

The  forn  enthusiast  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  F.  Roen- 
bock,  again  appears  with  fifty  of  his  favorites, 
among  them  some  broadly  arched  troe-forns.  His 
own  choice  is,  however,  the  two  maidon’s-hair 
ferns,  seedlings  originated  by  him,  and  which,  in 
honor  of  tho  President's  vetoes  and  of  himself,  ho 
has  christened  adiantum  Hnyosii  and  adiantum 
lloenlxjckii.  Thero  aro  lino  bedding  plants  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  in  tho  collection  of  Peter  Henderson 
are  some  choieo  gloxinias,  fancy  caladimus,  and 
half  a  dozen  specimens  of  begonia  rubra  with 
their  dropping  panicles  of  coral.  To  genuine  lov¬ 
ers  of  flowers  there,  is  no  more  pleasing  table  than 
that  where  Woolsou  &  Co.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  have 
arranged  tho  blooms  cut  from  tho  hardy  herbace¬ 
ous  perennials  of  their  uniciue  collection.  There 
aro  pentstomons  in  variety,  acfiuiligias,  evening 
primroses,  the  choice  viburnum  plicatuin,the  most 
beautiful  native  orchid  tho  cyprepodium,  spocta- 
bilo,  gillonia  terfoliahi,  clematis  of  many  kinds, 
and  what  is,  perhaps,  tho  best  of  all  tho  rosa 
rugosa,  both  pink  and  white. 

The  display  of  cut  flowers  in  general  is  not  so 
largo  as  usual,  and  fortunately  thero  aro  fewer 
than  usual  of  those  monstrosities  known  as  "  floral 
designs,”  funeral  and  other.  There  is  one  broken 
column  of  white  posies  with  a  bloody  splash  of 
Jacqueminot  roses  on  its  apex ;  but  as  before  stat¬ 
ed,  those  composite  effoits  to  mitigate  the  sorrows 
of  tho  bereaved  aro  scarce.  There  aro,  however, 
many  really  lino  baskets  and  vases  of  flowers  and 
hand-lwuquets.  Tho  basket  arranged  by  Miss 
Lizzie  Bennett  is  most  tastefully  composed  of  tho 
choicest  flowers. 

Nothing  could  ho  more  complete  than  tho  mass 
of  evergreens  oxhibitotl  by  Parsons  &  Sons  of 
Flushing,  although  their  conifers  need  the  shim¬ 
mer  of  sunlight  to  bo  seen  at  their  best.  They  aro 
mostly  of  dwarf  species,  or  at  least  such  as  can  Ijo 
kept  of  suihiblo  size  for  lawn  planting  in  moderate¬ 
ly  small  grounds.  Persons  who  aro  only  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  rigid,  monotonous  and  often  gloomy 
formality  of  the  larger,  coarser  and  more  common 
evergreens,  will  bo  surprised  at  tho  inilnito  variety 
of  form,  habits,  color  and  expression  which  these 
newer  varieties  assume.  Parsons  &  Sons  also 
show  some  choice  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  and 
a  collection  of  the  now  Japanese  maples,  with 
their  curiously  cut  and  delicately  tinted  foliage. 

The  plates  of  fat  and  fragrant  strawberries  prov¬ 
ed  a  groat  attraction.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  of  Corn- 
wall-on-tho-Hudson,  again  and  for  the  tliird  time 
took  the  first  prize  with  a  bushel  or  so  in  about 
fifty  varieties,  and  his  berries  have  the  merit  of 
being  picked,  not  from  rich  spots  where  exhibition 
fruit  IS  raised,  but  fiom  tho  average  acres  of  his 
market  farm. 

MARRIAGE  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

The  press  reports  recently  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  alleged  marriage,  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  tiie  officiating 
clergyman  being  in  a  telegraph  office  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  other  party  in  a 
telegraph  office  in  Owatonna,  Minn.  Com¬ 
munication  was  had,  and  questions  and  re¬ 
sponses  made  by  telegraph.  No  doubt  the 
situation  was  somewhat  romantic,  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  interested  parties,  but  we 
opine  they  are  not  as  yet  very  much  mar¬ 
ried.  A  lawyer  correspondent  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Legal  News  suggests  the  following 
difficulties : 

1.  Section  2,331  of  tho  Revised  Statutes  provides 
that  an  ordained  minister’s  authority  to  marry  ex¬ 
tends  only  “  throughout  the  State.”  Consequently, 
as  tho  groom  was  in  Minnesota,  only  tho  bride  is 
really  married. 

2.  Section  2,335  provides  that  tho  declarations  of 
both  tho  parties  shall  bo  made  in  tho  presence  of 
tho  minister.  Even  by  the  aid  of  tho  telephone  it 
would  only  have  been  in  his  hearing. 

3.  The  sumo  section  provides  that  there  shall  bo 
at  least  two  witnesses  present  besides  the  person 
performing  the  ceremony.  Hon.  George  W.  Pock 
and  Dr.  Kaine  were  on  hand,  ostensibly  as  wit¬ 
nesses,  but  the  most  they  could  do  was  to  kiss  the 
bride.  How  could  they  sign  tho  certificate  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  witnesses  when  they  saw  no  one  but  the 
clergyman  and  bride,  unless  they  understood  she 
married  the  telega  ph  operator? 

4.  Section  2,336  declares  that  tho  person  solem¬ 
nizing  the  marriage  shall  give  to  each  of  the  par¬ 
ties  a  certificate  specifying  tho  time  and  place  of 
such  marriage.  Wnat  is  the  focus  in  quo  here  ? 

5.  Suppose  that  either  of  tho  parties  to  this  Edi- 
sonian  feat  should  die  before  they  see  each  other 
what  law  of  Inheritance  would  apply?  Would  the 
alleged  wife,  surviving,  have  a  dower  interest  in 
tlie  lands  of  the  deceased  ? 

6.  Suppose  both  should  live,  but  never  meet  each 
other,  wnat  would  be  tho  status  ? 

Tho  cause  is  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

]^B  COBIUM. 


A  BIRD’S  COURTSHIP  AND  DEATH. 

A  lady  who  lives  on  Olive  street  relates 
the  following ;  A  few  days  ago  there  fell  in 
front  of  her  window  from  a  tree  a  “  chip¬ 
py  ”  or  ground  bird,  such  as  chatter  about 
the  parks  and  streets.  She  picked  it  up, 
carried  it  in  the  house,  fed  it  from  her  own 
mouth,  and  at  night  placed  it  in  the  cage 
with  her  canary.  The  canary  at  once  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  newcomer  ail  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  mother,  and  nestled  beside 
the  little  stranger  during  the  night.  In 
the  morning  the  lady  placed  the  chippy  in 
the  window,  so  that  it  might  have  the 
privilege  of  regaining  its  freedom.  It 
plumed  its  tiny  wings  and  went  away. 
The  canary  mourned  during  the  day  os  if 
he  had  lost  his  mate.  In  tho  evening  the 
chippy  came  back  and  perched  upon  the 
window.  The  sash  was  raised  and  it  flew 


RECIPES. 

A  Simple  Prescription.— A  writer  in  The 
Country  Gentleman  says  to  all  who  wish 
information  on  the  care  of  the  hair,  “  Take 
of  pulverized  alum  about  one-fourth  of  a 
teaspoonful,  put  this  into  half  a  cupful  of 
cold  water,  add  to  this  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  best  alcohol,  and  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  rub  this  mixture  thoroughly  into 
the  roots  of  the  hair.  This  will  prevent 
the  hair  falling  out,  and  the  alcohol  is  very 
stimulating  to  the  scalp.” 

Furs  should  be  placed  in  tho  open  air, 
and  beaten  with  a  light  switch  rattan  in  a 
brisk  wind  on  a  dry  day.  By  rubbing  the 
fur  with  the  hand  against  the  grain,  it  can 
be  ascertained  if  there  are  moths  in  it,  as 
little  balls  of  the  fur  would  fall  out.  If 
that  happens,  tho  fur  must  be  carefully 
combed,  whipped,  and  wrapped  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  put  in  a  case  by  itself,  with 
plenty  of  camphor  gum  around  it. 

Asparagus  is  mostly  overcooked.  Twen¬ 
ty  minutes’  cooking  is  sufficient.  All  the 
delicate  flavor  is  wasted  by  overboiling  it. 
Clean  the  stalks  of  grit,  wash  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  tie  up  the  asparagus  in  bundles 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  ;  have  your  water  on 
the  full  boil,  in  which  there  should  be  a 
good  tablespoonful  of  salt ;  cook  twenty 
minutes  outside  ;  drain  thoroughly,  steam¬ 
ing  them  slightly  when  they  are  cooked  ; 
serve  on  toast,  with  a  sauce  of  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Asparagus  boiled  plain,  and  eaten 
with  a  plain  oil  and  vinegar  dressing,  is 
excellent.— Chronicle. 

Sweet  Omelet. — Tho  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
the  whites  of  three  more,  a  tablespoonful 
of  any  flavoring  extract,  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  ;  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Put  in  one  dish  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  the  yolks  in  another, 
with  the  sugar  and  extract.  Beat  and  mix 
well  together  until  it  resembles  cream. 
Then  whip  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Before  mixing  with  the  yolks  melt 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  pan  and  then 
mix  all  together  ;  plaee  the  omelet  pan  and 
plate  on  stove  for  one  minute  and  then  in¬ 
to  the  oven  for  five  minutes.  When  done 
turn  it  upside  down  and  eat  quick. — Miss 
Dods. 

Milk  Roll.s. — These  require  one  pound 
of  flour,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  ounce  of 
sugar,  a  full  pint  of  new  milk,  full  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  a  good 
pinch  of  salt.  Put  tho  flour  in  a  bowl,  add 
the  butter  and  salt  and  mix  well  together. 
Then  arid  half  of  the  sugar,  the  baking 
powder  and  the  milk,  and  after  mixing 
turn  out  on  a  board  and  knead  lightly  to¬ 
gether  ;  cut  the  dough  into  six  or  eight 
pieci's,  draw  quickly  into  long  shaped  rolls, 
score  each  once  or  twice  across  the  top 
with  a  knife,  put  in  a  floured  tin,  and  bake 
fifteen  minutes  in  quick  oven.  When  done 
brush  them  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  put  in  the  oven 
again  and  brown  the  egg  quickly. — Herald. 

Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards.  —  Al¬ 
cohol  (95  per  cent.),  4  pints;  shellac,  8 
ounces  ;  lampblack,  12  drachms  ;  ultra- 
marine  blue,  20  drachms ;  powdered  rotten 
stone,  4  ounces  ;  powdered  pumice  stone, 
6  ounces.  First  dissolve  the  shellac  in  the 
alcohol,  then  add  the  other  ingredients, 
finely  powdered,  and  shake  Avell.  To  ap¬ 
ply  the  slating  have  the  surface  of  the 
board  smooth  and  perfectly  free  from 
grease.  Shake  well  the  bottle  containing 
tho  preparation,  pour  out  a  small  quantity 
only  on  a  dish  and  apply  it  with  a  new  flat 
varnish  brush  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Keep 
the  bottle  well  corked  and  shake  it  up 
every  time  before  pouring  out  the  liquid. 
— Professor  Phin. 


Au  overdose  of  Dinner  often  deranges  the  sys¬ 
tem,  brings  on  flatulence  and  wind  colic,  and  subjects 
the  patient  to  great  bodily  sulTering.  A  single  dose  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 
win  correct  the  acidity,  relieve  the  pain,  carry  off  the 
offending  cause,  and  save  sometimes  a  long  spell  of 
illness.  Its  effects  are  gentle  and  thorough,  and  Its 
general  use  would  prevent  much  suffering. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14TH  STREET  AND  6TH  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 
HATS  AND  SPRING  MILLINERY  NOW  OPEN. 

LA  FORGE  KID  GLOVES, 

IN  OPERA  AND  SPRING  SHADES. 

WE  LEAD  IN 

Black  Dress  Silks, 
Black  Dress  Goods# 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  • 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

FOREIGN  NOVELTIES  RECEIVED  BY 
EVERY  AUROPEAN  STEAMER. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  and  SPECIAL' 
CARE.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE.  ,  ‘ 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


Hstablislied  1845. 


BRUNER  &  MOORE, 

ls.41&43W.14tliSt.,N.I., 

Between  5th  and  (ith  Aves., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Have  now  on  hand  a  Very  Lai’ge 
Assortment  of  NEW  PATTERNS  of 
the  LATEST  STYLES  of 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  Good  Assortment  of  WELL- 
MADE  FURNITURE  at  Low  Prices, 
suitable  for  FLATS  and  COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 


supplied  to  comumert  at  prices 
lower  than  ever  known  before. 
These  fine  qualities  seldom 
reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in  largo  cities  and 
among  the  very  wealthy.  Send  tor  reduced,  price  list, 
and  compare  with  other  hovses. 


For  Sale  at  Peokskill,  N.  Y. 

Lot  158x143  feet.  House,  11  rooms.  Fine  river  and 
mountain  views.  Good  neighborhood.  Ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  depot  and  steamboat.  Price  $6,500. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  171,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  31,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 


in  and  nestled  upon  the  cage.  The  canary 
at  once  struck  up  his  Uveliest  notes  and 
8eeni(»  gratified.  This  was  repeated  two 
or  three  days,  the  chippy  going  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  returning  in  the  evening.  One  day 
it  went  away  and  did  not  come  back.  The 
canary  drooped,  and  the  next  day  fell  dead 
from  his  perch  in  the  sunshine  that  played 
oyer  the  gilded  cage  in  the  wiiulow.  Tliat 
night  the  cliippy  returned,  and  during  the 
evening  it  mourned  over  its  dead  compan¬ 
ion.  In  the  morning  it  clung  to  the  cage 
until  it  was  turned  out.  For  a  few  days 
the  empty  cage  was  hung  in  tho  window, 
and  on  each  succeeding  evening  the  chip¬ 
py  returned  and  chirped  as  if  it  wore  grief- 
stricken.  One  day  it  brought  a  worm  in 
its  bill,  dropped  it  in  the  cage,  flew  away, 
and  came  back  no  more. — St,  Louis  Times. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

It  ie  the  opinion  of  experienced  nursery¬ 
men  that  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  orchards 
to  allow  hens  among  the  trees.  They  cat 
worms,  even  to  the  cankerworm. 

Every  person  in  the  State  (f  New  York 
who  plants  shade  trees  along  the  public 
highway  is  entitled  to  an  abatement  of  liis 
tax  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  tree. 

Indian  corn  charred  into  a  charcoal  is 
said  to  be  a  most  valuable  condiment  for 
poultry.  It  will  cause  a  general  toning  up 
of  the  system,  that  will  be  .seen  in  more 
and  better  eggs. 

It  is  better  to  improve  a  wild  cranberry 
bog  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  starting 
a  new  one.  First  remove  the  bushes  anti 
large  tussocks,  and  build  a  dam  to  flood 
the  land.  The  sanding  can  be  best  done 
in  Winter  by  sprinkling  directly  upon  the 
ice. 

The  oatmeal  factory  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  uses  7,000  bush,  of  oat.s  every  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  making  600  barrels  of  meal, 
of  200  pounds  each.  The  hulls  of  the  oats 
supply  the  fuel  required  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Most  of  the  oatmeal  is  shipped 
to  Scotland.  Our  friends  who  run  these 
mills  some  time  since,  sent  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  fuller,  and  perhaps  more  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics,  whicli  were  aocidentully  mislaid. 

Tho  strawberry  crop,  within  a  region  of 
five  miles  of  Muskegon,  Western  Michi 
gan,  this  year,  it  is  estinmtod,  will  amount 
to  20,000  busliels  ;  while  tho  product  of 
the  county  will  add  10,000  bushels  more 
to  that  quantity.  The  ra.spbei'ry  crop  this 
year  will  be  about  5,000  bushels,  aud  it  is 
expected  that  from  100  acre  s  of  grape 
vines  in  the  same  region  will  be  produced 
not  less  tlmn  150  tons  of  grapes,  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  a  quantity  of 
hay  very  early — say  in  June — and  store  it 
as  green  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Reserve 
tins  for  Winter  feeding  for  milch  cows. 
The  quantity  of  milk  will  be  greater  as 
long  as  this  hay  lasts.  Hay  that  is  cut 
when  over-ripe  is  very  poor  feeding  for 
milch  cows. 

Young  beets  may  be  thinned  out  to  six 
inches  if  the  rows  arc  one  foot  apart,  but 
if  they  arc  two  feet  apart,  thin  out  to  only 
four  inches.  Tho  thinnings  of  the  beets 
are  excellent  if  useil  like  spinach,  and  if 
thero  is  a  market  for  them,  they  will  sell 
for  more  than  the  labor  of  thinning  the 
crop. 

A  writer  in  the  Fruit  Recorder  says  :  “  I 
have  protected  melon  vines  with  a  bunch 
of  tansy,  the  stem  ends  covered  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  dirt ;  they  will  strike  root,  and  should, 
as  soon  as  danger  is  over,  bo  pulled  up.  I 
think  tansy  hung  in  the  forks  of  plum 
branches  would  protect  from  the  curculio, 
if  reuevYcd  as  they  become  dry.” 

It  happened  one  day  that  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas  was  sitting  by  Innocent  IV.  when 
masses  of  gold  were  being  carried  into  the 
papal  treasury.  “  You  see,”  said  the  Pope*, 
“  tho  age  is  past  when  the  Church  could 
say  ‘  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.’  ” 
“  Yes,  Holy  Father,  and  the  day  is  past 
when  she  could  say  to  the  paralytic  ‘  Take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk.’  ” — Farrar, 

When  several  hens  are  on  nests  in  the 
same  enclosure,  they  should  be  separated 
as  much  as  possible  by  any  means  of  a 
simple  kind.  Wlien  the  nests  adjoin,  and 
there  are  no  definite  divisions,  you  will 
soon  find  certain  nests  deserted,  and  other 
nests  will  have  two  or  three  birds  huddled 
together  iu  them,  for  when  they  go  to  feed 
they  make  mistakes,  and  very  unprofita¬ 
ble  partnerships  are  the  result.. 

Every  paper  iu  the  United  States,  says 
The  Waynesboro  (Ga.)  Herald,  ought  oc¬ 
casionally  to  keep  the  fact  before  its  read¬ 
ers  that  burnt  corn  is  a  certain  and  speedy 
cure  for  hog  cholera.  The  best  way  is  to 
make  a  pile  of  corn  on  the  cob,  effectually 
scorch  it,  and  give  the  affected  hogs  free 
access  to  it.  This  remedy  was  discovered 
by  E.  E.  Lock,  at  the  time  his  distillery 
was  burnt,  together  with  a  large  lot  of 
corn,  which  was  hauled  out  and  greedily 
eaten  by  the  hogs,  several  of  which  were 
dying  daily.  After  the  second  day  not  a 
hog  was  lost,  and  the  disease  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  remedy  has  been  tried  iu 
a  number  of  cases  since,  and  never  failed. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  lad  deliberately  set 
fire  to  and  destroyed  the  barn  and  its  con¬ 
tents  which  belonged  to  an  Orange  county 
farmer,  who  had  employed  him.  There 
was  no  apparent  occasion  for  the  boy’s 
act.  He  was  not  of  a  malicious  nature. 
Even  if  he  had  been  revengeful,  he  had 
suffered  no  real  or  imaginary  wrong.  But 
he  was  addicted  to  literature,  and  it  was 
at  last  discovered  that  he  had  just  been 
reading  a  piece  of  fiction  found  in  one  of 
those  weekly  papers  for  the  young  which 
can  be  procured  at  every  news  store.  The 
hero  of  this  tale  had  commenced  his  ca¬ 
reer  by  an  attempt  at  arson,  and  after 
many  adventures  of  this  sort,  lie  was  at 
last  brought  to  see  the  error  of  his  evil 
courses,  and  was  made  over  into  a  reputa¬ 
ble  and  respected  citizen.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer’s  boy  was  evidently 
inflamed  by  this,  and  he  vrent  and  did 
likewise.  No  one  can  tell  how  many 
moral  wrecks  are  made  by  this  pernicious 
reading,  which  is  so  alluring  to  the  class 
for  which  it  is  furnished  ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  overstate  its  deadly  effect  upon 
the  minds,  mannera,  and  morals  of  the 
growing  boys  and  girls  who  feed  upon  it. 


AN  OLD  AND  FAITHFUL  PUBLIC  OFFICER. 

There  was  a  pleasant  little  celebration  a 
few  days  since  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  over  the  completion  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hunter,  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  of  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  service 
of  the  Government.  His  father  was  in  our 
diplomatic  service  early  in  the  century,  and 
Hunter  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  from 
Rhode  Island  under  Martin  Van  Buren, 
and  has  held  office  ever  since.  He  is  cast  in 
the  precise  pattern  of  the  permanent,  irre¬ 
sponsible  under-secretary  whom  a  French 
author  describes  as  holding  his  place 
through  all  revolutions,  as  Hunter  has 
held  his.  He  knows  two  things  invaluable 
to  a  Secretary  of  State— how  everything 
has  been  done,  and  how  a  new  thing  should 
be  done.  Diplomacy  is  so  largely  a  matter 
of  form,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
along  without  such  a  man. 


OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  OF  PUBII(]ATI0.\' 


A  GOOD  NAME. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 


HOME  WORSHIP. 

A  Scries  ol  Topical  Prayers  for  use  in  the  family 
circle. 

16mo.  Price  75  Cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

TTYfU  WANT 

A  GOOD 


Cabin,  (6(10,  8*0,  SISO  ;  Excursion,  ($130  to  ($140. 
Second  Cabin,  ($40.  Steerage,  S38. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  40,  North  River. 

Cabin,  ($.’15  and  SO.t.  Excursion,  ($100  and  8130. 
Steerage,  ($38.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Kates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


SABBATH  -  SCHOOL 
BOOK 

Don’t  fall  to  send  lor  one  from  tho  following  sui)c- 
rlor  list : 

WELCOME  TIDINGS. 

By  Lowry,  Doane,  aud  Bliss. 

GOSPEL  SONGS . By  P.  P.  Bliss. 

.SONGS  OF  LOVE . By  H.  R.  PALMER. 

EVERY  SABBATH . By  T.  C.  O’Kane. 

THE  PRIZE . .....ByGEO.  F.  Root. 

GOSPEL  and  TEMPEKANCE  SONGS. 

By  KiNziE  and  Gabriel. 
GO.SPEL  HV^MNS,  No.  1.)  By  BLISS,  SANKEY, 

“  No.  3. 1  M<3GRANAHAN  and 

“  No.  3.)  Stebbins. 

**•  Single  Copies  bound  In  boards,  sent  by  mall 

upon  receipt  of  36  cents;  $30  per  hundred  by  express. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

66  West  fourth  St.  |  805  Broadway, 

Cincinnati.  New  York. 


THE  DINOEE&  GONARDCO’f 

BXIAUTIFUIt  BVER-BLOOMINO 


Establislied  4:‘2  Years. 

We  have  now  on  hand,  and  constantly  making,  a 
good  assortment  of  TRUNKS — English  Leather,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  flue  English  Locks. 

STATE  ROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS,  RUG  STRAPS, 
SHAWL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel. 

Sample  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  CATTKACH, 

MANCFACTUBEB  AND  IHPOBTEB, 

No.  736  Brondway,  near  Astor  Place. 


WABBEI WABB  &  GO., 

75  &  77  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 

MANUFAfTTCREBS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Eostlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
I  Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  $tc. 
SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Ottr  Great  Specialty  is  growinq  and  distrOmHnq 
these  Beaatiral  Roses.  We  deliver  htrouK  Pot 
Plants,  suitable  for  immediate  bloom, sqfcfy  mail 
at  aU  post-olllccs.  S  Splendid  Varieties,  your 
choice,  all  labeled,  for  $li  1*  for  19  forJlSt 
36  for  $4|  33  for  83}  73  for  810}  100  for  #13. 
JUST  Send  for  our  New  Gnlde  to  Rose  Cnltnre — 
60  pages,  elegantly  Illustrated— and  choose  from  over 
Flwe  Hundred  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
t  THB  DINOEB  Jfc  CONARO  CO., 

Rose  Growers*  IVcst  Grove.  Cliestcr  Co.,  Fo. 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 


ETCHINGS. 

FREDEKICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  343 
Broadway,  New  York,  Invites  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  Interested  In  Engravings  to  his  largo  and  fine 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
flourished  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  Correspondence  is  invited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  wel<N>me  to  call  and  look  over  the 
collection. 


MENEELTS  BELLS.- 


The  genuine  Troy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub* 
lie  since  1830,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceedlnf 
that  of  all  otners.  Catalogues  free.  Mo  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MENEELY  A  COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

BoII.h  of  Pure  Copper  ar^l  Tin  for  Churcbe^ 
.^rhool#,  Fire  Alarm#^  Knrnis,  etc.  FULL* 
WARRANTEI>.  UatuloeMe  hi  nt  Free. 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


3IENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS. 
Special  attenUon  given  to  CHUKCH  BELLS. 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needing  belle. 
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LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

A  D«dieatioii  and  Initallatioii  and  a  Memorial — 
Death  of  Prof.  Weatcott. 

By  appointment  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wash¬ 
ington  City,  the  exercises  in  the  West-street 
ehuroh  on  the  8th  inst.  were  of  a  mingled 
eharacter.  The  dedication  had  been  defer¬ 
red  until  the  last  dollar  of  debt  on  the  build¬ 
ing  had  been  paid  off.  Rev.  D.  W.  Moffat  of 
Port  Wayne,  Indiana,  the  predecessor  of  Dr. 
Howe,  preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Byron 
Sunderland  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication. 
Rev.  8.  H.  Howe,  D.D.,  was  then  installed 
pastor.  The  constitutional  questions  were 
propounded,  at  the  request  of  the  Moderator, 
by  Rev.  B.  F.  Bittlnger;  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  was  by  Rev.  T.  Wynkoop,  and  that  to 
the  people  by  Rev.  John  Chester. 

Several  other  members  of  the  Presbytery 
participated  in  the  exercises ;  Rev.  Dr.  Stan- 
noch  of  Edenbu^h  and  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
West  Virginia  also  assisting  us.  The  house 
was  overflowing,  and  tlie  general  feeling  that 
of  thankfulness  to  Dr.  Moffat  for  his  rich  dis¬ 
course,  and  to  the  brethren  for  their  assist¬ 
ance. 

At  the  close  of  the  services  the  Moderator 
annoimced  the  passage  of  resolutions  by  the 
Presbytery  in  testimony  of  the  loss  which 
they  have  sustained  by  the  sudden  death  of 
our  dear  brother.  Prof.  L.  Westcott.  At  a 
Memorial  Service 

Held  on  the  Thursday  evening  following,  in 
the  New  York-avenue  church,  very  feeling 
addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Paxton, 
Rev.  Mr.  Pitzer  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South,  Elder  Ballantyne,  and  Dr.  Patton, 
President  of  Howard  University.  With  the 
touching  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  by  the  Ladies’  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty,  the  record  of  the  Presbytery  aiso  was 
communicated  by  their  order : 

Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  has  learned  with 
deep  sorrow  the  sudden  decease  of  Rev.  Lorenzo 
Westcott,  while  on  his  return  from  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Commissioner  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

That  while  we  recognize  in  this  dispensation  the 
voice  of  the  Master  to  His  servant  to  come  up  high¬ 
er,  even  to  his  heavenly  reward,  we  deeply  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  counsels  and  labors  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gkmpel,  a  Professor  of  Theology,  and  a  pres¬ 
byter. 

That  receiving  this  dispensation,  each  as  a  sol¬ 
emn  personal  admonition,  we  desire  hereby  to 
reooru  our  testimony  to  tne  grace  of  God  which 

gave  to  our  departed  brother  the  power  to  lead  a 
fe  so  irreproachable,  and  so  filled  up  with  self- 
denying  good  works  to  the  honor  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  Ch^’s  holy  name. 

That  a  copy  of  this  record  be  communicated  to 
the  bereavea  family  with  the  expression  of  the 
tenderest  sympathy  of  this  Presbytery,  and  of  our 
supplications  for  the  coming  down  of  the  most 
precious  consolations  of  our  God. 

That  a  copy  be  also  communicated  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution  in  wtuch  our  departed  brother  held  the 
Chair  of  Theology. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  fill  the  place  of  our 
brother.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  work  of 
educating  young  men  of  color  for  the  minis¬ 
try;  and  his  success  was  large.  Many  are 
tiiose  now  in  the  South,  besides  the  mission¬ 
ary  in  a  foreign  land,  who  owe  their  training 
and  their  consecrated  spirit  to  the  self-deny- 
iag  and  laborious  instructions  which  this  de¬ 
voted  man  gave  when  daily  sitting  down  with 
them,  as  Dr.  Pitzer  said,  just  as  they  had 
come  from  the  corn  and  cotton  fields,  and 
leading  them  into  the  riches  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  felt  strongly  here  that  the  work  at 
Howard  University,  to  which  Brother  Wcst- 
oott  gave  so  many  of  his  beet  years,  must  not 
be  arrested;  rather  that  a  monument  to  his 
labors  be  the  endowment  of  the  Chair  of  The¬ 
ology  which  he  filled.  Some  preparation  for 
this  was  already  made,  and  some  pledges 
were  secured  by  our  brother  while  at  the  As¬ 
sembly.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  thus  had 
their  hearts  opened  for  this  object,  or  for  the 
education  of  colored  men,  will  make  their 
names  known  to  the  University,  or  to  Elder 
Williiun  Ballantyne  of  the  New  York-avenue 
church. 

The  Presbytery  in  April  last  heard  with 
great  interest  from  one  of  Mr.  Westcott’s  pu¬ 
pils,  now  settled  in  the  ministry  at  the  South, 
that  the  sum  of  $40  would  enable  a  teacher  to 
spend  months  with  a  very  needy  part  of  his 
race ;  and  several  sums  were  promptly  raised 
in  Presbytery  to  carry  out  this  plan.  But 
many  teachers  arc  needed  and  must  be  sent, 
unless  our  Church  is  content  to  surrender  the 
colored  people  to  Romanism  or  heathendom. 
Send  on  your  help,  brethren ;  the  harvest  can¬ 
not  be  small. 

The  Fifteenth-street  Presbyterian  church 
^lored)  in  this  city,  is  a  most  gratifying  me¬ 
morial  of  the  services  of  its  founders  and 
helpers.  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith,  the  devoted  John 
F.  Cook,  its  first  pastor  and  teacher,  and  its 
late  friend  Prof.  Westcott.  From  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  nearly  a  year  with  this  people  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  their  present  pastor,  Mr. 
Gierrke,  the  writer  had  reason  to  know  the  val¬ 
ue  of  Mr.  Westcott’s  work,  and  the  importance 
of  this  Church  to  the  people  in  this  city ;  and 
now  God  has  given  a  large  harvest  in  the  late 
addition  of  90  souls  to  its  communion. 

_  J.  E.  N. 


THE  CHURCH  AT  KEYPORT,  N.  J. 

To  the  Elltor  ot  the  Kew  York  Evangelist. 

Articles  have  appeared  in  the  “  Intelligen¬ 
cer  ”  and  “  Independent  ”  and  other  papers, 
reflecting  upon  the  action  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Monmouth  in  the  organization  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Keyport,  New  Jersey.  It  is 
alleged  that  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  and  the  Presbytery  was  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  sectarian  zeal,  and  that  the  effect 
was  to  deplete  the  strength  of  a  body  nearly 
akin  to  us,  and  promote  division  and  weak¬ 
ness  in  a  community  where  we  should  have 
encouraged  and  fostered  union  and  strength. 
The  tacts  are  these :  A  portion  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  church  in  Keyport  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
course  pursued  towards  them  by  the  minister, 
and  complained  to  the  Classis,  which  body 
admitted'the  justice  of  their  plea,  but  did  not 
rectify  the  wrong;  whereupon  the  aggrieved 
persons  withdrew  from  the  Reformed  church, 
and  with  some  Presbyterians  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Reformed  church,  instituted 
worship  in  a  hall  belonging  to  one  of  the 
members.  This  they  maintained  with  grow¬ 
ing  interest  and  increasing  numbers  in  their 
congregation  and  Sabbath-school  for  several 
months.  They  advised  with  several  members 
of  the  Presbytery,  who  urged  them  to  endeav¬ 
or  to  heal  the  breach,  but  as  this  was  unavail¬ 
ing,  they  approached  the  Presbytery  with  a 
petition,  asking  them  to  organize  them  into 
a  church.  The  Presbytery  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  consider  and  act  in  the  premises. 
They  heard  members  of  the  Classis  and  of  the 
aggrieved  people,  and  saw  that  the  breach 
was  irreparable.  And  they  were  moved  to 
grant  their  request,  from  two  considerations : 
L  The  field  was  large  enough  for  two  church¬ 


es.  Keyport  is  a  large  and  growing  town,  and 
has  a  considerable  population  which  has  not 
been  reached  by  any  of  the  present  churches, 
and  a  new  body  might  gather  them  in. 

2.  As  the  Classis  had  failed  in  reconciling 
the  withdrawing  members,  and  they  had  pur¬ 
posed  to  maintain  themselves  separately,  and 
had  actually  sustained  themselves  for  several 
months,  the  Commission  did  not  think  it 
right  to  compel  these  sheep  without  a  shep¬ 
herd  to  seek  recognition  from  other  denom¬ 
inations,  when  many  of  them  belonged  to  our 
own  fold,  and  those  who  were  Dutch  original¬ 
ly  preferred  to  be  with  us. 

They  were  organized  therefore  into  a 
church,  having  twenty-eight  members,  and  a 
full  corps  of  officers,  some  of  whom  occupied 
the  same  positions  in  the  Reformed  church, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  Influenced 
“by  a  desire  of  office,”  as  it  was  unkindly 
asserted  in  the  articles  alluded  to. 

The  new  church  has  justified  the  hopes 
which  we  bad  in  its  organization.  It  has 
sought  aid  from  none  of  the  Boards  of  the 
Church.  It  has  secured  the  services  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  pays  him  promptly  every  Monday 
morning.  It  has  secured  a  most  desirable 
lot,  and  are  projecting  a  church  edifice,  which 
they  expect  to  complete  at  no  distant  day — 
and  are  quietly  doing  their  own  work,  and 
will  rejoice,  if  by  their  zeal  and  courage,  they 
shall  provoke  their  Reformed  brethren  to 
love  and  good  works,  in  building  up  Christ’s 
cause  in  Keyport.  a.  h.  d.  jr. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Livingston 
County  Sunday-school  Association,  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Fowlervllle,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  last  week,  was  more  than 
ordinarily  profitable.  The  attendance  was 
quite  large  from  all  the  coSperative  denomi¬ 
nations;  the  local  interest  was  manifested  in 
every  possible  way — by  the  beautiful  floral 
decorations  of  the  church,  the  excellent  mu¬ 
sic,  and  abounding  hospitality;  the  printed 
programme,  assigning  parts  to  sixteen  differ¬ 
ent  persons,  carried  out  to  the  letter,  with  a 
single  exception,  and  all  alive  with  love  to 
the  children,  and  awake  to  the  importance  of 
filling  their  minds  and  hearts  with  the  Word 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  an  admirable  conven¬ 
tion,  conducted  by  those  who  are  at  homo  in 
the  work,  and  its  influence  will  not  soon  pass 
away. 

The  Pioneer  Association  of  Genesee  county 
held  its  eleventh  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week  in  Batavia.  These  gatherings 
are  always  enjoyed  by  a  goodly  number  of  the 
old  settlers.  The  medal  of  the  Association 
was  conferred  upon  Harvey  Wright  of  Ber¬ 
gen,  as  the  oldest  pioneer  in  attendance,  to 
be  worn  by  him  the  present  year.  The  ad¬ 
dress  by  Mr.  A,  N.  Cole,  editor  of  The  Wells- 
ville  Free  Press,  gave  a  sketch  of  each  town 
in  the  county,  the  origin  of  its  name,  and 
other  interesting  facts  of  its  early  history. 
In  the  afternoon  brief  reports  were  heard 
from  the  different  towns  of  the  pioneers  who 
had  died  during  the  year,  and  concerning 
some  of  the  pioneers  who  yet  linger  on  the 
stage.  Among  those  on  the  platform  during 
the  day,  were  Stephen  Ives  and  Augustus 
Cowdin,  ruling  elders  in  the  Batavia  church. 
Hon.  Albert  Rowe  of  Alexander  was  contin¬ 
ued  as  president.  Appropriate  remarks  were 
made  by  J.  R.  Mitchell,  E.  F.  Lincoln,  Rev. 
Jesse  Elliott,  and  other  venerable  men.  Thos. 
Faulkner,  aged  86,  recited  Burns’  “Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night,”  and  also  sang  “John  An¬ 
derson,  my  Joe.” 

The  American  Temperance  Pubiishing 
House,  29  Rose  street.  New  York,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  three  of  Mr. 
Gough’s  lectures,  recently  delivered  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  enables  thousands,  who  have  nev¬ 
er  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  this  cele¬ 
brated  temperance  advocate,  to  read  his  elo¬ 
quent  words.  Besides  their  persuasive  power 
in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  these  lectures 
are  so  interesting  that  they  will  prove  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  young  as  well  as  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  reader.  Price  25  cents. 

The  Rev.  N.  J.  Conklin  of  Gouvemeur  pro¬ 
poses  to  relieve  himself  of  the  duties  of  Stat¬ 
ed  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  same  time  he  relinquish¬ 
es  his  pastorate.  His  co-presbyters,  we  are 
sure,  will  act  on  his  request  with  sincere  re¬ 
gret,  and  under  a  sense  of  indebtedness  to 
him  for  his  services  in  the  offices  named. 
Clerks  of  Presbytery  are  not  expected  to  be¬ 
come  very  famous  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  but  most  of  them,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  are  able,  after  a  decade 
or  two  of  service,  to  retire  on — well,  a  happy 
consciousness  of  having  performed  a  great 
deal  of  quiet,  painstaking  labor  “for  the 
good  of  the  cause.”  Such  labor  is  most  valu¬ 
able  and  necessary  to  the  Church,  and  who 
shall  say  that  its  conscientious  discharge  is 
not  its  sufficient  reward,  provided  there  is 
not  too  much  of  it  ? 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany  was  held  last  week  in  Kingsboro,  fif¬ 
ty-live  members  present.  No  businessof  gen¬ 
eral  interest  was  transacted,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  evening  session,  at  which  Prof.  Alex¬ 
ander  preached  from  the  text  “What  think 
ye  of  Christ,”  they  adjourned  to  meet  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  in  the  State-street  church,  Albany. 
The  statistics  for  the  past  year  show  that  389 
were  added  to  the  churches  on  profession,  of 
whom  151  were  baptized ;  infant  baptisms  200 ; 
total  communicants  8,149;  Sabbath-school 
membership  9,181.  Contributions:  Home 
Missions,  $10,599 ;  Foreign,  $7,598 ;  Educa¬ 
tion,  $2,237 ;  Publication,  $514 ;  Church  Erec¬ 
tion,  $2,458 ;  Ministerial  Relief,  $977 ;  Freed- 
men,  $684 ;  Sustentation,  $367 ;  General  As¬ 
sembly,  $746;  total,  $26,180;  Congregational 
expenses  $91,837. 

Yesterday,  June  18th,  six  young  men  were 
graduated  from  the  German  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Waterloo  Historical  Society,  which  is 
unsurpassed  in  enterprise  and  efficiency  by 
any  similar  organization  in  the  State,  has 
added  to  its  library  a  complete  set  of  the 
muster  rolls  of  the  New  York  State  Volun¬ 
teers,  In  eight  large  volumes,  now  out  of 
print— quite  rare,  and  very  valuable  for  refer¬ 
ence.  The  prize  was  discovered  at  a  second¬ 
hand  bookstore  in  Albany. 

Eben.  Shuts  (62  Brom field-street,  Boston,) 
has  issued  a  neat  “  Temperance  Pledge  Auto¬ 
graph  Album,”  suitable  for  the  pocket.  The 
following  pledge  is  printed  at  the  top  of  each 
blank  page :  “  We  hereby  promise  to  abstain 


at  all  times  from  the  use  of  all  Intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage.”  It  is  hoped  that 
young  ladies,  among  others,  will  circulate  it 
among  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 


EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

The  twenty-eighth  anniversary  exercises  of  the 
Buffalo  Female  Academy  were  held  last  Thursday 
evening  in  the  North  Church,  which  was  filled 
with  a  gratified  audience.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Chester 
has  long  and  ably  conducted  this  school,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  in  the 
State.  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  fifteen, 
to  whom  diplomas  were  presented,  and  who  were 
fittingly  addressed  by  the  Principal  in  concluding 
the  exercises. 

The  Commencement  of  Rutgers  Female  College 
occurred  on  Thursday,  12th  inst.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  Is  the  sole  college  for  young 
women — as  generally  organized  and  understood — 
in  this  city  or  neighborhood.  The  exercises  of 
Commencement  Week  opened  on  Sabbath,  June  8, 
with  the  Bacq^aureate  Sermon  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Anderson.  Wednesday  wivs  class  day;  and 
the  programme  of  exercises,  held  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowded  audience  in  the  chapel,  was  most  at¬ 
tractive.  Thursday  evening  the  Commencement 
took  place,  in  the  spacious  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
before  a  very  large  assembly.  Eight  young  ladies 
were  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 

The  forty-first  Commencement  of  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege  will  take  place  June  22-25.  President  Tuttle’s 
sermon  at  10:30  Sabbath  next.  In  the  evening 
Rev.  C.  H.  Little  of  New  Albany  will  deliver  the 
address  before  the  College  Christian  Association. 
At  8 ;  30  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  24th,  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees ;  9  A.  M.,  Class  Day  Exercises ;  12  M., 
Alumni  Dinner;  2  P.  M.,  the  Associated  Alumni ; 
4  P.  M.,  Reunions  of  the  Literary  Societies ;  7 : 30 
P.  M.,  Oration  before  the  Alumni,  by  George  C- 
Butler,  Esq.,  Indianapolis.  Wednesday,  June  25, 
8 : 30  A.  M.,  Commencement  Exercises  at  Center 
Church.  President’s  Levee  in  the  evening.  Ex¬ 
aminations  for  admission  to  college  classes,  June 
24,  A.  M. 

The  Collegiate  School  (Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Chapin 
principal)  closed  its  79th  year  on  Friday,  June  13, 
with  appropriate  exercises.  The  school,  having 
been  removed  from  52d  street  and  6th  avenue  on  ac¬ 
count  of  noise,  has  found  most  attractive  quarters 
at  No.  2  East  60th  street,  opposite  the  Fifth  Avenue 
entrance  to  Central  Park.  The  new  rooms  were 
filled  with  an  appreciative  audience,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  exercises,  which  were  creditable  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  an  adjournment  was 
unanimously  taken  to  the  15th  of  September  next. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  Olivet  College, 
Mich.,  is  proceeding  this  week.  President  Butter¬ 
field  preached  the  Baccalaureate,  and  Dr.  J.  E, 
Boy  the  annual  sermon  on  Sabbath  last ;  Rev.  W. 

L.  Gage  of  Hartford  addressed  the  Literary  Socie¬ 
ties  Wednesday,  and  the  Commencement  is  to-day. 
The  new  college  year  begins  Sept.  18. 

The  Johns-Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore  is 
not  as  yet  old  enough  for  a  full-fledged  Commence¬ 
ment.  On  the  12th  instant,  however,  in  Hopkins 
Hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  President  Gilman  con¬ 
ferred  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  and  announced  the  successful  can¬ 
didates  tor  the  university  fellowships  lor  1879-80. 
Of  the  latter  there  were  ninety-one  candidates  who 
have  presented  diplomas  from  fifty-seven  colleges, 
and  who  are  residents  of  twenty-eight  States  and 
countries.  The  following  list  indicates  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  appointed,  the  colleges 
in  which  they  have  graduated,  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  with  which  they  are  to  be  connected : 

Xante.  College.  Department. 

r.  G.  Allison . Haverlord ;  Harvard . Greek 

B.  Ayres . Wash.  &  Lee;  Stevens  Inst... Physic 

li.  Bever . Rutgers . (’..VT.-.-Ereek 

C.  Fahlberg . Lelpslc . Chemistry 

E.  H.  Hall . Bowdoln . Physics 

E.  M.  Hartwell... .Amherst . Biology 

C.  H.  Hemphill . . .  Unlv.  of  Va. ;  Unlv.  of  8.  C . Greek 

J.  B.  McD  Irby _ Un.  of  Va.  k  Gottingen.  .Mineralogy 

M.  Euhara . Unlv.  of  Toklo,  Japan.... Chemistry 

A.  Marquand . Princeton . Logic  and  Ethics 

O.  H.  Mitchell . Marietta . Mathematics 

E.  L.  Nichols . Cornell;  Gottingen . Physics 

W.  S.  Pratt . Williams . Philosophy 

W.  T.  Sedgwick... Yale . Biology 

W.  T.  Stringham.  Harvard . Mathematics 

C.  A.  Van  Velzer.  .Cornell  . Mathematics 

H.  Voorhees . Renss.  Polytech.  Inst.... Chemistry 

A.  V.  E.  Young.... Unlv.  of  Mich . Chemistry 

C.  O.  Whitman. .. .Bowdoln;  Lelpslc . Biology 

B.  B.  Wilson . Yale . Biology 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  trustees  have  invited 

the  gentlemen  below  named  to  give  instruction  in 
the  subjects  named,  in  addition  to  the  present 
staff:  1.  In  Theoretical  Mechanics,  Prof.  J.  Willard 
Gibbs  of  Yale  College.  2.  In  Logic,  Prof.  C.  8. 
Pierce  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  3.  In  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Prof.  Geo.  S.  Morris  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  4.  In  English  Literature,  Mr.  Sidney 
Lanier  of  Baltimore.  5.  In  English  Philosophy, 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Cooke  of  Rutgers  College.  6.  In 
Latin,  Mr.  Minton  Warren,  formerly  of  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege,  and  for  some  years  past  a  student  in  Germany 
and  France. 


The  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Bangor  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  has  just  been  held.  The  Rhetori¬ 
cal  Society  held  its  anniversary  in  the  Hammond- 
street  church;  on  Tuesday  evening  Prof.  L.  L. 
Paine  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 


Rhetorical  Society  in  the  First  Parish  Church ;  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  held  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumni,  and  in  the  evening  the  exercises  of  the 
graduating  class  in  the  Central  Church,  bringing 
together  a  large  assembly.  The  class  numbered 
fourteen,  eight  of  whom  performed  their  parts. 

Messrs.  Peter  Smith,  John  Smith  and  John  Byers, 
have  given  $40,000  to  found  the  principalship  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  to  be  known  as  the 
“  Peter  Smith  Byers  Memorial  Foundation.” 


COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT. 


Amherst,  June  26. 
Atlanta,  June  26. 
Bates,  June  26. 
Beloit,  July  2. 

Berea,  July  3. 
Bowdoln,  July  10. 
Brown,  June  19. 
Carleton,  June  19. 
Colorado,  July  2. 
Dartmouth,  June  26. 
Doane,  June  20. 
Drury,  June  26. 
Elmira,  June  19. 
Hamilton,  June  26. 
Harvard,  June  25. 


Iowa,  July  2. 
Michigan,  June  21. 
Middlebury,  July  2. 
Oberliu,  June  11. 
Olivet,  June  19. 
Princeton,  June  18. 
Smith,  June  18. 
Tufts,  June  18. 
Union,  June  25. 
Vassar,  June  25. 
Vermont,  June  25. 
Wesleyan,  June  26. 
Williams,  July  2. 
Yale,  June  26. 


THINK  OF  IT. 

By  Wamba. 

The  time  of  strawberry  festivals  has  come 
in  the  churches.  Indeed  the  “  wave  ”  has 
passed  many  localities,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
to  consider  their  impropriety.  The  entire 
“  line  ”  of  Church  money  enterprises  is  un- 
scriptural.  Where  is  the  authority  for  the 
selling  by  the  Church  of  ice  cream,  straw¬ 
berries,  or  other  fruits,  oysters,  and  other 
edibles,  fancy  work,  and  “fair”  merchandise 
generally,  lectures  and  concerts,  magic  lan¬ 
terns,  and  the  entire  list  of  stock  and  special 
pious  merchandise  ?  The  simplest  way  to 
rule  out  lotteries  from  Church  fairs,  is  to  rule 
out  the  fairs  themselves,  and  every  form  of 
“speculation”  used  to  put  money  into  the 
Lord’s  (?)  treasury. 

Is  there  no  inconsistency  in  announcing 
some  one  of  the  list  “  next  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  Sunday-school  rooms,  for  the  benefit  ’’ 
Jtc.,  and  then  while  the  audience  is  still 
thinking  it  over,  comes  the  text  “  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon.”  Why  try  ?  II  the 
Church  may  try  to  do  It,  why  may  not  the 


world  ?  The  purging  of  the  Temple  by  Christ 
stands  opposed  to  any  buying  and  selling  in 
sacred  places.  Where  is  the  authority  for  it  ? 
Where  is  the  passage  that  warrants  buying 
and  selling  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  even 
in  a  hired  hall  ?  Do  God’s  people  consecrate 
their  money  to  Him  ? 


HOW  TO  BESTOW  CHARITT. 

In  a  paper  on  “The  Problem  of  Pauperism 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,”  read  on  Friday 
of  last  week  by  Mr.  Seth  Low  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  at  Chicago,  he  presented 
the  following  conclusions : 

“That  outdoor  relief  by  the  authorities  in  a 
large  city  is  certain  to  become  in  time  a  political 
thing. 

“  That  the  aid  so  given  goes  almost  entirely  to 
those  who  can  get  along  without  it. 

“  That  private  benevolence  is  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  really  needy. 

“And  above  all  that  in  New  York  State,  in  the 
absence  of  laws  specially  authorizing  it  in  a  given 
locality,  the  system  is  illegal. 

“  That  help  should  be  given  with  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
or  family  to  be  relieved. 

“  That  value  should  never  be  given,  except  in 
great  emergencies,  and  then  only  while  the  emer¬ 
gency  lasts,  without  securing  from  the  recipient 
some  labor  or  service  in  return. 

“  That  while  distress  may  l)e  temporarily  reliev¬ 
ed  by  almsgiving,  the  condition  of  the  poor  can  bo 
improved  only  by  helping  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves.”  _ 


eumnt  tatientis* 

city  and  Vicinity. 

Services  in  the  Gospel  Tent,  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Forty-third  street,  were  be¬ 
gun  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  long  before  they 
were  opened,  the  tent  was  crowded.  The 
dedication  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Brooks  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  and  was  preceded  by  the  service  of  song 
by  the  choir  of  Holy  Trinity  (Dr.  Tyng’s). 
The  appointments  given  out  wore  Mr.  George 
J.  Minglns  to  preach  Monday  evening ;  Tues¬ 
day  evening  the  Gospel  temperance  meeting 
to  be  led  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bunting.  The  sermon 
Wednesday  evening  was  announced  to  bo  by 
Rev.  J.  D.  Herr,  Thursday  evening  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bonham,  and  Friday  evening  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Armitage.  The  new  tent, 
erected  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Tyng’s  wish 
to  carry  on  the  Gospel  Tent  work  during 
the  Summer,  was  put  on  the  present  site  as 
the  most  central  and  desirable  place.  It  is 
ninety  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1200.  Services  will  be  held  every 
evening  except  Saturday.  Gifts  in  support  of 
the  work  may  be  sent  to  Augustus  Holly, 
treasurer.  No.  5J  Pine  street. 

The  chapter  of  groat  crimes  has  been  en¬ 
larged  hero  in  New  York  the  past  week,  and 
it  now  appears  that  not  only  a  private  watch¬ 
man  of  the  Manhattan  Bank,  but  also  one  of 
the  city’s  trusty  guardians  (Nugent  by  name) 
was  engaged  in  the  robbery  of  that  institu¬ 
tion. 

Of  crimes  against  life,  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Do  Forrest  Hull  at  her  residence.  No. 
140  West  Forty-second  street,  reported  by 
telegraph  Wednesday,  ranks  in  mystery  with 
the  Nathan  murder  and  the  stealing  of  A.  T. 
Stewart’s  body.  The  corpse  was  found  in  the 
bed,  bound,  bling-folded,  and  gagged,  at  7 : 30 
o’clock  Wednesday  morning  by  the  colored 
servant,  Nancy  Francis,  who  went  to  the 
room  to  got  some  money.  The  frightened 
girl  ran  down  to  Nellie  West,  her  fellow  ser¬ 
vant,  and  the  two  together  alarmed  the 
household.  The  police  were  summoned  and 
the  investigation  began.  The  body  was  found 
bound  to  the  bed  in  a  bungling  manner  with 
strips  of  a  sheet  which  had  been  torn  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  entirely  nude,  though  the 
bed-clothing  had  been  thrown  over  all.  The 
police  estimate  that  it  took  the  murderer 
or  murderers  forty-five  minutes  to  tie  the 
body.  Death  was  caused  by  suffocation,  and 
one  theory  is  that  a  mass  of  clothing  was 
thrown  upon  the  dead  woman  while  she  was 
in  deep  sleep,  and  that  the  tying  was  done 
after  she  was  dead.  An  empty  pocketbook 
was  found  on  the  floor,  two  rings  had  been 
forced  from  the  finger,  and  some  other  jewelry 
was  missing,  valued  in  all  at  perhaps  $1,000. 

The  bark  Monrovia  sailed  for  Liberia  Satur¬ 
day  morning  with  forty-four  colored  emigrants 
who  have  been  sent  on  from  the  Southern 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  African  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Fair, 
white  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Stanford,  a  colored  clergy¬ 
man,  his  wife  and  child,  took  cabin  passage 
on  the  Monrovia.  A  largo  crowd  gathered  on 
Pier  No.  11,  East  River,  to  witness  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  bark. 

The  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Edward 
Ridley  &  Sons  of  Grand  street,  for  the  Spring 
and  Summer  of  1879,  is  an  extensive  affair, 
being  a  solid  and  profusely  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  odd  pages. 
With  it  in  hand,  one  may  select  and  order 
with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  that  the 
thing  desired  will  bo  forthcoming,  without 
the  loss  of  time  and  expense  attending  the 
old  methods  of  shopping.  The  establishment 
of  the  Messrs.  Ridley  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  various  in  the  city. 

The  will  of  Rear-Admiral  Sylvanus  W. 
Godon  makes  bequests  to  relatives  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  $25,500,  and  gives  the 
rest  of  his  property  to  charitable  and  relig¬ 
ious  societies.  He  directs  his  executor  to 
sell  his  deceased  wife’s  jewels,  and  divide 
the  proceeds  between  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  and  the  Sheltering 
Arms.  The  executor  is  also  bidden  to  give 
$2,000  each  to  the  Seamen’s  Friend  Society, 
the  Home  for  Sailors,  the  Home  for  Incur¬ 
ables,  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  and  St.  Johnsland ;  and  $6,000  to 
the  Episcopal  church  in  Paris,  France.  The 
rest  of  his  estate  the  testator  gives  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Our  respected  Mayor  has  issued  the  annual 
proclamation  against  dogs,  albeit  no  one  has 
suffered  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  running 
at  large  in  our  streets  in  a  long  time.  But 
the  proclamation  is  just  in  time  to  import  a 
charm  of  freshness  to  the  little  story  of  Har¬ 
riet  Lord  in  the  children’s  department.  This 
lady’s  prompt  and  humane  Interposition  ought 
to  command  her  to  the  regard  of  Mr.  Bergh. 

There  was  a  holiday  at  Garden  City  on 
Wednesday,  when,  at  12 : 30,  Bishop  Littlejohn 
began  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  St.  Paul’s  school.  A  trained  choir  of  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  voices,  and  the  bells  composing 
the  Centennial  chime,  now  in  position  in  the 
cathedral  tower,  were  special  attractions  of 
the  imposing  occasion. 


Personal  and  News  Items. 

Dr.  John  T.  Darby,  an  eminent  Professor 
of  Surgery  attached  to  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  died  in  this  city  on  Monday. 

Commodore  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
died  on  June  10.  He  had  been  ill  since  last 
April,  and  his  death  was  not  unexpected. 
Commodore  Parker  was  a  native  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  was  about  fifty-six  years  of 
age.  He  commenced  service  in  the  navy  In 
1839. 

An  Indian  squaw,  familiarly  known  as 
“Aunt  Dinah,”  who  will  be  105  years  old 
next  Christmas,  walked  from  the  Onondaga 
Reservation,  the  other  day,  seven  miles  into 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  returned  the  same  eve¬ 
ning. 

Rev.  Robert  Collyer  of  Chicago  has  been 
elected  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
(Unitarian),  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street 
and  Park  avenue.  New  York,  and  his  salary 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  annum  from 
the  1st  of  September  next,  when  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  he  will  assume  his  new  duties. 

Gen.  Grant  will  (says  his  friend,  Mr.  Childs, 
of  Philadelphia)  arrive  in  San  Francisco  about 
July  25th,  and  intends  to  make  excursions  to 
all  places  of  interest  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Afterwards  he  means  to  stop  for  a  few  days 
at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  on  his  way  East 
will  spend  a  little  time  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  then  take  in  Colorado,  where  he  expects 
to  make  a  rather  extensive  tour.  When  he 
wrote,  he  had  evidently  heard  nothing  about 
the  plans  for  giving  him  a  public  reception 
in  California  and  in  the  Eastern  cities. 

James  Orton  Woodruff,  the  projector  of  the 
Woodruff  scientific  expedition  around  the 
world,  died  June  4,  in  New  York,  from  brain 
disease,  brought  on  by  the  care  and  overwork 
connected  with  the  enterprise.  He  was  a 
man  of  amiable  temperament,  genial  man¬ 
ners,  and  possessed  uncommon  energy.  He 
had  been  a  very  successful  merchant  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  but  had  lost  heavily.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  two  children.  His  death  is  great¬ 
ly  regretted  by  his  many  friends. 

Stephen  Crosby  of  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  while  overseeing  a  la¬ 
borer  who  was  cutting  off  a  hirge  limb  of  a 
tree  on  his  promises,  was  accidentally  killed. 
Before  the  day  of  steamboats  and  railroads, 
Mr.  Crosby’s  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
line  of  stages  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and 
his  grandfather  was  Enoch  Crosby,  the  origi¬ 
nal  Harvey  Birch  in  J.  Fonimore  Cooper’s 
story  “  The  Spy.” 

The  proposed  time  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  extra  session  of  Congress,  is  at  hand, 
and  yet  matters  are  not  in  shape.  The  strug¬ 
gle  for  position  and  supremacy  still  goes  on 
between  the  great  parties.  Although  the 
Democrats  have  a  numerical  majority,  the 
Republicans  have  virtually  proved  themselves 
strongest  on  the  points  at  issue.  The  vetoes 
of  the  President  have  had  the  effect  of  al¬ 
most  demoralizing  the  Democratic  party; 
and  now  after  all  the  long  speeches  members 
of  that  party  have  indulged  in,  the  Legisla¬ 
tive,  Executive,  and  Judical  Appropriation 
Bill  has  passed  the  House  under  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules.  The  Bill  appropriates  over 
$17,000,000,  and  its  passage  was  simply  a  ne¬ 
cessity. 

The  Mormon  question  has  been  up  at  a  Cab¬ 
inet  meeting,  in  connection  with  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  case.  Reynolds  was  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  for  .practising  polygamy,  was 
found  guilty  in  the  trial  of  the  case  in  Utah, 
and  asks  a  pardon.  Gen.  Devens  was  of  the 
opinion  that  as  Reynolds  had  employed  every 
known  means  to  break  down  the  prosecution, 
and  to  put  the  Government  to  expense  in  se¬ 
curing  his  ultimate  conviction,  he  should  suf¬ 
fer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  as  embodied  in 
the  sentence.  Mr.  Schurz  and  Mr.  McCrary 
warmly  approved  this  view,  while  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Evarts  were  in  favor  of  clemen¬ 
cy.  Gen.  Key  and  Mr.  Thompson  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Key  favors  a 
pardon,  but  Mr.  Thompson  inclines  the  other 
way.  President  Hayes  desires  to  do  what  he 
can  to  uproot  the  institution  of  polygamy. 

A  Notable  Naval  Encounter 

The  contest  now  going  on  between  South 
American  States  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  spirit¬ 
ed  one  so  far  as  the  respective  navies  of  Chili 
and  Peru  are  concerned.  According  to  ad¬ 
vices  just  telegraphed  from  Panama  (where 
they  were  brought  by  the  United  States 
steamer  Adams  from  Calloa,  May  27th),  the 
Chilian  fleet  appeared  off  Callao  harbor  on 
May  22d,  but  on  learning  that  the  first  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Peruvian  fleet  had  gone  south,  at 
once  steamed  away  in  pursuit.  What  occur¬ 
red  is  thus  detailed : 

In  the  meantime  the  Peruvian  fleet  had 
learned  from  passing  vessels  and  by  telegraph 
that  the  Chilian  ironclads  had  sailed  from 
Iquique,  leaving  there  only  a  small  wooden 
corvette,  the  Esmeralda,  a  despatch  boat,  the 
Covadonga,  and  the  transport  Limari.  The 
Huascar  and  Independencla,  Peruvian  iron¬ 
clads,  immediately  steamed  to  Iquique  and 
attacked  those  vessels.  The  Huascar,  after 
summoning  the  Esmeralda  two  or  three  times 
to  surrender,  which  was  answered  by  broad¬ 
sides,  at  last  rammed  the  latter,  which  sank 
almost  immediately,  carrying  down  about  150 
men.  About  40  men  were  rescued  and  sent 
on  shore  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Independencla  made  chase  after  the 
Covadonga  and  the  Limari,  which  the  com¬ 
mander  was  anxious  to  capture,  but  not  de¬ 
stroy.  The  Covadonga,  whoso  captain  was 
familiar  with  the  coast,  steered  very  close 
courses,  leading  the  Independencla  into  wa¬ 
ter  where  she  was  certain  of  destruction. 
The  Independencla  followed  blindly,  and  at 
a  place  known  as  Point  Gruesa,  while  going 
at  full  speed,  struck  a  rock  and  became  a  to¬ 
tal  wreck.  The  Huascar  came  to  her  assist¬ 
ance,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  save  her, 
took  off  the  crow  and  a  part  of  the  command, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  vessel  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
Covadonga  and  Limari  escaped. 

The  account  in  the  South  Pacific  Times 
says  that  Thompson,  the  commander  of  the 
Esmeralda,  on  his  vessel  being  struck  by  the 
Huascar,  leaped  on  board  of  the  latter  with  a 
handful  of  men  to  attempt  apparently  the 
forlorn  hope  of  taking  her,  but  ho  and  his 
men  were  all  shot  down  after  a  desperate  re¬ 
sistance,  in  which  Lieut,  yelarde  of  the  Hu¬ 
ascar  wa.s  killed.  From  25  to  40  (accounts  at 
present  differ  greatly)  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  and  officers  of  the  Esme¬ 
ralda  perished  with  the  ship.  Commander 
Moore  of  the  Independencla  is  stated  to  be 
half  mad  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his 
ship  at  such  a  critical  time,  and  has  to  be 
guarded  for  fear  of  his  attempting  suicide. 

The  Huascar  and  Independencla  had  orders 
to  proceed  to  Antofagasta  to  destroy  the  wa¬ 
ter  condensers  and  the  Chilian  vessels  found 
there,  but  the  loss  of  the  Independencla 
obliged  the  Huascar  to  return  to  Pisagua, 
which  port  she  again  left  on  Friday,  the  23d, 
in  company  with  the  Chalaco— it  is  not  known 
whether  for  Arica  or  Antofagasta,  to  accom¬ 
plish  alone  in  the  latter  port  the  original  de¬ 
signs. 


anjpf  igugint 

New  York,  Monday,  June  16,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1,724,950  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $6,803,625,  against  $15,161,800 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $19,049,250  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans 
show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $2,041,700;  the 
specie  is  down  $215,800;  the  legal  tendereare 
increased  $2,029,100;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  augmented  $353,400,  and 
the  circulation  is  up  $79,000. 

Money  remained  very  easy  throughout  the 
week.  Call  loans  settled  down  to  3a4  per 
cent,  on  stocks  and  2a2J  on  Governments. 
Sixty-day  loans  on  first-class  stocks  are  3ia4 
per  cent.,  with  small  transactions  at  34  re¬ 
ported,  and  very  little  disposition  to  borrow ; 
time  loans  on  Governments  are  2a24  per  cent, 
generally,  with  permission  to  use  the  bonds. 
Discounts  remain  4a5  per  cent,  as  a  rule  for 
prime  commercial  paper,  with  exceptions 
lower. 

The  stock  market  was  only  moderately  ac¬ 
tive,  and  became  dull  at  the  close.  The  lead¬ 
ing  speculatives,  however,  were  in  almost  all 
cases  firm,  and  the  feature  of  the  week  is  the 
advance  of  the  two  great  roads  that  bring 
grain  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  the  advance 
being  2J  in  Northwestern,  24  in  Northwestern 
preferred,  and  2j  in  the  St.  Paul.  There  is 
an  advance  also  of  I4  in  Lake  Shore  and  IJ  in 
New  York  Central.  Western  Union  Telegraph 
has  made  a  17  per  cent,  stock  dividend,  and 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  IJ  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  thus  enlarged.  The  New  York 
Elevated  stock  fluctuated  and  fell  off  on  Sat¬ 
urday  on  rumors  of  a  competing  line. 

The  business  in  Government  bonds  was 
comparatively  light.  The  4  per  cents  sold  J 
lower,  at  IO24,  but  returned  to  102|  paid  and 
bid.  The  6  per  cent,  issues  are  steady,  the 
fives  of  1881  are  J  lower,  and  the  4^3  have  de¬ 
clined  from  106|  to  105|.  Sales  of  the  4  per 
cent,  certificates  by  subscription  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  have  been  light  for  five  days  past,  and  a 
small  amount  still  remains  unsold.  Conver¬ 
sion  of  the  $10  certificates  into  bonds  began 
on  Monday,  and  $15,250,000  of  them  were 
handed  in  at  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose 
during  the  week.  Bonds  deposited  for  circu¬ 
lation  during  the  week  were  $1,456,400,  and 
bonds  withdrawn  $1,699,500 ;  excess  of  with¬ 
drawals,  $243,100.  Railroad  bonds  remain 
firm. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 


Highest. 

United  States  48,  1907,  coupon...  .1025 

United  States  4js,  1891,  coup . lool 

United  States  Ss,  1881,  coup . 103j 

New  York  Central . 1214 

Rock  Island . 139| 

PaclflcMall .  16  j 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul . 64 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred..  925 

Lake  Shore .  76} 

Chicago  &  Northwestern .  674 

Chicago  k  Northwestern  pref .  984 

Western  Union . 116 

Union  Pacific .  79 

Del.,  Lack.,  k  Western . 59j 

New  Jersey  Central .  63 

Del.  k  Hudson  Canal .  48 j 

♦Morris  k  Essex .  89) 

Panama . 149 

Erie . 284 

Ohio  k  Mississippi .  16| 

Harlem . 169 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph . 22) 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph  pref . 44 

Michigan  Central .  784 

Illinois  Central . . .  87) 

Wabash . 88 


*  Ex  dividend. 

The  total  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  from 
all  the  regions  for  the  week  ending  on  June 
7,  amounted  to  497,168  tons,  against  460,608 
tons  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year — an 
increase  of  36,560  tons.  The  total  amount  of 
anthracite  mined  for  the  year,  is  9,824,938 
tons,  against  5,611,027  tons  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year — an  increase  of  4,213,941  tons. 

The  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  new  bonds  for  funding  the  recog¬ 
nized  debt  of  the  State.  It  is  important  for 
all  holding  those  bonds  to  present  them  to 
the  State  Treasurer  for  redemption  at  a  day 
as  early  as  possible,  the  time  being  limited. 

Thirty-one  locomotives  were  shipped  from 
the  Paterson  shops  during  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year.  This  year  the  number  will  be 
at  least  sixty  for  the  same  period. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  Yobk,  Monday,  June  16, 1879. 

Bbeadstcffs  opened  the  week  dull  and  without 
quotable  change,  but  rather  weak.  We  quote :  Flour 
— Superfine,  f3.45a3.85;  extra  State,  kc.,  $3.80a4.06; 
Westeru  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.20a6;  do.  Winter 
shipping  extras,  t4.20a4.46;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $4.50a6; 
Minnesota  patents,  $6.60a8;  city  shipping  extras,  S3.90 
a6.16;  Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $6.26a 
6.26;  Southern  shipping  extras,  f4.26a4.86. 

Wheat  was  quiet  and  lower ;  sales  240,000  bush,  at 
$1.174al.l73  for  No.  2  red,  $1.16  for  ungraded  do., 
$1.16al.l6j  for  No.  1  white,  $1.03al.044  for  No.  2  New 
York  Spring,  86c.  for  No.  4  Spring,  $1.13  for  No.  2  am¬ 
ber  for  July,  $1.14)al.l6  for  No.  2  red  for  July,  $1.11  for 
do.  for  August,  $1.10J  for  do.  for  September,  $1,064  for 
No.  2  Northwest  for  June,  and  $1.04al.04)  tor  No.  2 
Spring  for  July.  Rye  was  firmer;  8,000  bush.  State 
sold  at  66c.  Oats  were  lower  and  dull ;  sales  36,000 
bush.  at36a38c.  for  mixed,  and  36a40.:.  for  white;  No. 
2  mixed,  36ja37)c.  Corn  was  quiet  and  closed  weak; 
sales  180,000  bush..  Including  steamer  at  43a43)c. ;  No. 
2  do.,  43ja43jc. ;  Ungraded,  39a44c.,  and  43jc.  for  steam¬ 
er  for  July. 

Cotton— Spots  jc.  lower  and  dull;  Middling  up¬ 
lands,  12).  Futures  )a)c  lower. 

Gbocebies — Rio  coffee  was  quiet  and  unchanged,  at 
lljaltjc  for  cargoes;  mild  grades  neglected  to-day. 
Bice  was  In  moderate  demand  at  6)a7c.  for  fair  to 
prime  domestic.  Refining  molasses  was  dull.  Raw 
sugar  unchanged;  refined  active  and  firmat8)a8)c. 
tor  hards,  and  7ja8c.  for  standard  “A.” 

PBOVI8ION8 — Fork  was  dull  and  weak ;  old  mess,  on 
the  spot,  $9.36;  new  mess,  $10.26;  lor  future  delivery, 
June  quoted  $10.10al0  30,  and  July  $10.10al0.15.  Bacon 
firm,  and  in  sale  to  the  extent  of  600  bxs.  long  and 
short  clear,  4.96c.  Beet  steady;  100  lbs.  extra  India 
mess  sold  at  $17.76.  Cut  meats  steady ;  sales  10,000  lbs. 
and  70  bxs.;  bellies  (rib)  10  lbs  ,  6ja6a6)c.,  latter  for 
clear,  and  12  lbs.,  6 jc.  Beef  hams  active ;  300  bbls.  sold 
at  $17.60al7.75.  Lard  declined  a  few  points,  but  closed 
steady;  on  the  spot,  800  tcs.  sold;  prime  city  6.36a 
6.37JC. ;  do.  Western,  6.42Ja6.46c.;  for  future  delivery, 
sales  4,700  tcs.;  June,  6.42)c. ;  July,  6.45c.;  August, 
6.52jc. ;  all  the  year,  6.42ic. ;  refined  to  the  Continent 
quiet  at  6.80c.  Butter  and  cheese  weak  and  dull.  Eggs 
higher  at  13al5c.  for  fresh. 

SUNDBIES— Rosins  quiet  at  $1.30al.36  for  common  to 
good  strained.  Spirits  turpentine  steady  at  26ja27c. 
Petroleum  again  lower  and  dull  at  7c.  tor  refined  In 
bbls.  Tallow  steady ;  100,000  lbs.  prime  were  sold  at 
6  16-16a6c. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  June  16, 1879. 

Beeves— Full  receipts  of  fat  and  heavy  beeves  to¬ 
day  (4,767  head),  including  an  unusual  number  of 
stlllers,  forced  prices  downward  from  $1  per  bead  to 
jc.  per  lb.,  and  the  market  closed  heavy  at  the  reduc¬ 
tion.  Some  Texas  stlllers  sold  at  7jc.  per  lb.,  to  drees 
65  lbs. ;  about  6  car  loads  ot  extra  corn  fed  steers  at 
10c.,  to  dress  66  lbs.  and  67  lbs. ;  other  sales  of  steers 
were  at  8a9jc.,  to  dress  65  lbs.  and  66  lbs.;  and  fat 
bulls  were  going  at  3)a4c.  per  Id.,  live  weight.  Ex¬ 
porters  used  860  tat  natives  at  9al0c.  per  lb.  Ship¬ 
ments  to-day,  280  live  cattle;  lor  the  week,  1.149  live 
cattle,  and  3,727  quarters  of  beet. 

Sheep  to-day  ruled  firmer  and  about  )c.  per  lb. 
higher,  wblle  lambs  fell  off  a  small  fraction  and  clos¬ 
ed  weak;  sales  of  sheep  were  at  4a6)c.  per  lb.,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  some  coarse  bucks,  which  went  nown  to  3)c. 
Lambs  ranged  from  4ja7ic.  per  lb..  Including  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  stock  exclusively.  An  exporter  pur¬ 
chased  about  800  fat  sheep  at  6)a6)c.  per  lb.  Ship¬ 
ments  lor  the  week,  660  live  sheep  and  1,160  carcasses 
of  mutton. 

Calves  advanced  )  to  )c.  per  lb.,  to  3a3]c.  per  lb. 
for  buttermilk  calves,  and  4a6c.  for  poor  to  prune 
veals. 

SwiNK— Live  hogs  were  wanted  at  $4  to  $4.20  per  100 
lbs.,  and  63  Western,  192  lbs.  average,  were  sold  at 
$4.10.  _ 
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